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CHAPTER X. 
A BAD BEGINNING. 


R. GILBERT took his young wife to an ‘hotel at Murlington for a 
week’s honeymoon—to a family hotel ; a splendid mansion, Isabel 
thought, where there was a solemn, church-like stillness all day long, 
only broken by the occasional tinkling of silver spoons in the distance, 
or the musical chime of fragile glasses carried hither and thither on 
salvers of electroplate. Isabel had never staid at an hotel before ; and 
she felt a thrill of pleasure when she saw the glittering table, the wax- 
candles in silver branches, the sweeping crimson curtains drawn before 
the lofty windows, and that delightful waiter, whose manner was such 
a judicious combination of protecting benevolence and obsequious 
humility. 

Mrs. George Gilbert drew a long breath as she trifled with the 
shining damask napkin, so wondrously folded into a bishop’s mitre, and 
saw herself reflected in the tall glass on the opposite side of the room. 
She wore her wedding-dress still; a sombre brown-silk dress, which had 
been chosen by George himself because of its homely merit of useful- 
ness, rather than for any special beauty or elegance. Poor Isabel had 
struggled a little about the choice of that dress, for she had wanted 
to look like Florence Dombey, on her wedding-day ; but she had given 
way. Her life had never been her own yet, and never was to be her 
own, she thought ; for now that her stepmother had ceased to rule over 
her by force of those spasmodic outbreaks of violence by which sorely- 
tried matrons govern their households, here was George, with his strong 
will and sound common sense,—oh, how Isabel hated common sense !— 
and she must needs acknowledge him as her master. 

But she looked at her reflection in the glass, and saw that she was 
pretty. Was it only prettiness, or was it something more, even in spite 
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of the brown dress? She saw her pale face and black hair lighted up 
by the wax-candles ; and thought, if this could go on for ever,—the tink- 
ling silver and glittering glass, the deferential waiter, the flavour of 
luxury and elegance, not to say Edith Dombeyism, that pervaded the 
atmosphere,—she would be pleased with her new lot. Unhappily there 
was only to be a brief interval of this aristocratic existence, for George 
had told his young wife confidentially that he didn’t mean to go be- 
yond a ten-pound note; and by and by, when the dinner-table had been 
cleared, he amused himself by making abstruse calculations as to how 
long that sum would hold out against the charges of the family hotel. 


The young couple stayed for a week at Murlington. They drove about 
the neighbourhood in an open fly, conscientiously admiring what the guide- 
books called the beauties of the vicinity; and the bleak winds of January 
tweaked their young noses as they faced the northern sky. George was 
happy—ah, how serenely happy!—in that the woman he so dearly loved 
was his wife. The thought of any sorrow darkling in the distance now, 
now that the solemn vows had been spoken, never entered into his 
mind. He had thought of William Jeffson’s warning sometimes, it is 
true, but only to smile in superb contempt of the simple creature’s 
foolish talk. Isabel loved him ; she smiled at him when he spoke to 
her, and was gentle and obedient to his advice: he was, perhaps, a 
shade too fond of advising her. She had given up novel-reading, and 
employed her leisure in the interesting pursuit of plain needlework. 
Her husband watched her complacently by the light of the wax-candles 
while she hemmed a cambric handkerchief, threading and unthreading 
her needle very often, and boggling a little when she turned the corners, 
and stopping now and then to yawn behind her prettly little pink fin- 
gers ; but then she had been out in the open air nearly all day, and it 
was only natural that she should be sleepy. 

Perhaps it might have been better for George Gilbert if he had not 
solicited Mr. Pawlkatt’s occasional attendance upon the parish patients, 
and thus secured a week’s holiday in honour of his young wife. Perhaps 
it would have been better if he had kept his ten-pound note in his 
pocket, and taken Isabel straight to the house which was henceforth to 
be her home. That week in the hotel at Murlington revealed one 
dreadful fact to these young people; a fact which the Sunday-afternoon 
walks at Conventford had only dimly foreshadowed. They had very 
little to say to each other. That dread discovery, which should bring 
despair whenever it comes, dawned upon Isabel, at least, all at once ; 
and a chill sense of weariness and disappointment crept into her breast, 
and grew there, while she was yet ignorant of its cause. 

They had very little to say to each other. Woe to the husband and 
wife who discover this! for though the woman is more lovely than all 
the houris in Mahomet’s Paradise, though the man is nobler and more 
splendid than Mr, Tennyson’s King Arthur, they are foredoomed to be 
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weary of one another’s presence, and to loathe the lonely hour which brings 
them face to face, with no better resource than to stare blankly across the 
desolate hearth, and talk about the weather. Speech, the electric telegraph 
which unites the widest regions of thought and fancy, is useless for them, 
or can only convey polite inanities more wearisome than silence. ‘Together 
day by day, they live as much apart as if an ocean rolled between them ; 
united by a hundred bonds, they want the subtle link that would have 
made them one; and, at the best, are only two separate creatures chained 
together. Year after year they drag the chain, and are good to each 
other, and esteem each other, and are patient, and wonder why they are 
not happy. Ifthe lady is of a sentimental turn of mind, and a reader 
of French novels, she settles herself comfortably, as a woman whose des- 
tiny is to be miserable and misunderstood, and, from the lonely heights 
amid which she dwells, looks down upon her husband with supremely con- 
temptuous compassion; while he, looking up at her from the busy regions 
of this lower world, sees only a frivolous creature who neglects her 
household and runs long milliner’s bills. 

Have they ever tried to understand each other? In all the long 
weary years, have they ever conscientiously endeavoured to assimilate 
the tastes that seem so opposite? Has the woman ever said to herself, 
“My husband works very hard, and comes home at night very weary 
from that abominable counting-house; and yet I expect that his face 
will light up with rapture when I talk to him about the last novel that 
has been sent from Mudie’s, the Beethoven quartette that I heard at the 
morning concert. Wouldn’t it be more interesting to him if I asked 
whether Crashem and Smashem—that shaky firm, whose paper he has 
unwisely trusted in—have taken up the last bill of exchange? I don’t: 
care about Crashem and Smashem, and I have a very vague notion of 
the nature and properties of a bill of exchange; but then the subject is 
a matter of life and death to the poor hard-working creature sitting op- 
posite to me at the long dinner-table; and it will be better for him to 
open his heart, and discourse at his ease upon the flatness of things in the 
City, the scarcity of money, and the high rate of discount, than that he 
should sit patiently, sighing mournfully now and then, while I discourse 
about the last volume of the novel, or the delicious arpeggio movement 
in the quartette.” 

There is no trade so vulgar or commonplace, no study so recondite, 
no science so difficult, in which a tolerably clever woman cannot interest 
herself, if she seeks and wishes to be interested. She learns very little, 
perhaps,—only a kind of smattering; but she learns enough, if she 
learns to listen intelligently when her husband talks to her, to hazard a 
judicious question that may lead him a little further on that pleasant 
road which he travels when he rides his own hobby-horse. 

Isabel was very young. She had not yet parted with one of her delu- 
sions, and she ignorantly believed that she could keep those foolish 
dreams, and yet be a good wife to George Gilbert. He talked to her of 
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his school-days; but she was not interested in those boyish records of 
stand-up fights with bigger boys. (Whenever was the hero of a fight 
the big boy? I wonder what becomes of all those defeated big boys in 
after-life? Do they vanish away into empty space, when once they pass 
beyond the scholastic portals? or how is it that they are never heard of, 
and that every grown-up light-weight has been victor over a craven 
heavy-weight ?) 

George Gilbert related many such experiences to his young wife, and 
then branched away to his youth, his father’s decline and death, his own 
election to the parish duties, his lonely bachelorhood, his hope of a bet- 
ter position and larger income some day. Oh, how dull and prosaic it 
all sounded to that creature, whose vague fancies were for ever wandering 
towards wonderful regions of poetry and romance! It was a relief to her 
when George left off talking, and left her free to think her own thoughts, 
as she laboured on at the cambric handkerchief, and pricked the points 
of her fingers and entangled her thread. 

There were no books in the sittimg-room at the family hotel; and 
even if there had been, this honeymoon-week seemed to Isabel a ceremo- 
nial period. She felt as if she were on a visit, and was not free to read. 
She sighed as she passed the library on the fashionable parade, and saw 
the names of the new novels exhibited on a board before the door; but 
she had not the courage to say how happy three cloth-covered volumes 
of light literature would have made her. George was not a reading man. 
He read the local papers and skimmed the Z%mes after breakfast ; and 
then, there he was, all day long. There were two wet days during that 
week at Murlington, and the young married people had ample oppor- 
tunity of testing each other’s conversational powers, as they stood in the 
broad window, watching occasional passers-by in the sloppy streets, and 
counting the rain-drops on the glass. 

The week came to an end at last; and on a wet Saturday afternoon 
George Gilbert paid his bill at the family hotel. The ten-pound note had 
held out very well; for the young bridegroom’s ideas had never soared be- 
yond a daily pint of sherry to wash down the simple repast which the dis- 
creet waiter provided for those humble guests in pitiful regard of their 
youth and simplicity. Mr. Gilbert paid his bill, while Isabel packed her 
own and her husband’s things ; oh, what uninteresting things !—double- 
soled boots, and serviceable garments of gray woollen stuff. Then, when 
all was ready, she stood in the window watching for the omnibus which 
was to carry her to her new home. Murlington was only ten miles from 
Graybridge, and the journey between the two places was performed in 
an old-fashioned stunted omnibus,—a darksome vehicle, with a low roof, 
a narrow door, and only one small square of glass on each side. 

Isabel breathed a long sigh as she watched for the appearance of this 
vehicle in the empty street. The dull wet day, the lonely pavement, the 
blank, empty houses to let furnished—for it was not the Murlington 
season now—were not so dull or empty as her own life seemed to her 
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this afternoon. Was it to be for ever and for ever like this? Yes; she 
was married, and the story was all over; her destiny was irrevocably 
sealed, and she was tired of it already. But then she thought of her new 
home, and all the little plans she had made for herself before her mar- 
riage,—the alterations and improvements she had sketched out for the 
beautification of her husband’s house. Somehow or other, even these 
ideas, which had beguiled her so in her maiden reveries, seemed to melt 
and vanish now. She had spoken to George, and he had received her 
suggestions doubtfully, hinting at the money which would be required 
for the carrying-out of her plans,—they were very simple plans too, and 
did not involve much expense. 

Was there to be nothing in her life, then? She was only a week 
married ; and already, as she stood at the window listening to the slop- 
slop of the everlasting rain, she began to think that she had made a 
mistake. 

The omnibus came to the door presently, and she was handed into 
it, and her husband seated himself, in the dim obscurity, by her side. 
There was only one passenger—a wet farmer, wrapped in so many great- 
coats that being wet outside didn’t matter to him, as he only gave other 
people cold. He wiped his muddy boots on Isabel’s dress, the brown-silk 
wedding-dress which she had worn all the week; and Mrs. Gilbert made 
no effort to save the garment from his depredations. She leaned her 
head back in the corner of the omnibus, while the luggage was being 
bumped upon the roof above her, and let down her veil. The slow tears 
gathered in her eyes, and rolled down her pale cheeks. 

It was a mistake,—a horrible and irreparable mistake,—whose dis- 
mal consequences she must bear for ever andever. She felt no dislike of 
George Gilbert. She neither liked nor disliked him—only he could not 
give her the kind of life she wanted ; and by her marriage with him she 
was shut out for ever from the hope of such a life. No prince would ever 
come now ; no accidental duke would fall in love with her black eyes, and 
lift her all at once to the bright regions she pined to inhabit. No; it was 
all over. She had sold her birthright for a vulgar mess of pottage. She 
had bartered all the chances of the future for a little relief to the mono- 
tony of the present,—for a few wedding-clothes, a card-case with a new 
name on the cards contained in it, the brief distinction of being a bride. 

George spoke to her two or three times during the journey to Gray- 
bridge ; but she only answered him in monosyllables. She had a “ head- 
ache,” she said,—that convenient feminine complaint which is an excuse 
for any thing. She never once looked out of the window, though the 
road was new to her. She sat back in the dusky vehicle, while George 
and the farmer talked local politics; and their talk mingled vaguely 
with her own misery. The darkness grew thicker in the low-roofed 
carriage ; the voices of George and the farmer died drowsily away; and 
by and by there was snoring, whether from George or the farmer Isabel 
did not care to think. She was thinking of Byron, and of Napoleon the 
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First. Ah, to have lived in his time, and followed him, and slaved for 
him, and died for him in that lonely island far out in the waste of waters ! 
The tears fell faster as all her childish dreams came back upon her, and 
arrayed themselves in cruel contrast with her new life. Mr. Buckstone’s 
bright Irish heroine, when she has been singing her song in the cold 
city street,—the song which she has dreamt will be the means of finding 
her lost nurseling,—sinks down at last upon a snow-covered door-step, 
and sobs aloud because “ it all seems so real !” 

Life seemed “so real” now to Isabel. She awakened suddenly to 
the knowledge that all her dreams were only dreams, after all, and never 
had been likely to come true. As it was, they could never come true ; 
she had set a barrier against the fulfilment of those bright visions, and 
she must abide by her own act. 

It was quite dark upon that wintry afternoon when the omnibus 
stopped at the Cock at Graybridge; and then there was more bumping 
about of the luggage, before Isabel was handed out upon the pavement 
to walk home with her husband. Yes; they were to walk home. What 
was the use of a ten-pound note spent upon splendour in Murlington, 
when the honeymoon was to close in degradation such as this? They 
walked home. The streets were sloppy, and there was mud in the lane 
where George’s house stood ; but it was only five or ten minutes’ walk, 
as he said, and nobody in Graybridge would have dreamed of hiring a fly. 

So they walked home, with the luggage following upon a truck ; and 
when they came to the house, there was only a dim glimmer in the red 
lamp over the surgery-door. All the rest was dark ; for George’s letter 
to Mr. Jeffson had been posted too late, and the bride and bridegroom 
were not expected. Every body knows the cruel bleakness which that 
simple fact involves. There were no fires in the rooms; no cheery 
show of preparation ; and there was a faint odour of soft-soap, suggestive 
of recent cleaning. Mrs. Jeffson was up to her elbows in a flour-tub 
when the young master pulled his own door-bell; and she came out, 
with her arms white and her face dirty, to receive the newly-married 
pair. She set a flaring tallow-candle on the parlour-table, and knelt 
down to light the fire, exclaiming and wondering all the while at the 
unexpected arrival of Mr. Gilbert and his wife. 

“‘ My master’s gone over to Conventford for some groceries, and we're 
all of a moodle like, ma’am,” she said; “ but we moost e’en do th’ best 
we can, and make all coomfortable. Master Jarge said Moonday as plain 
as words could speak when he went away, and th’ letter’s not coom yet; 
so you must joost excuse things not bein’ straight.” 

Mrs. Jeffson might have gone on apologising for some time longer ; 
but she jumped up suddenly to attend upon Isabel, who had burst into 
a passion of hysterical sobbing. She was romantic, sensitive, impression- 
able—selfish, if you will; and her poor untutored heart revolted against 
the utter ruin of her dreams. 

“ It is so miserable!” she sobbed; “it all seems so miserable !” 
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George came in from the stables, where he had been to see Brown 
Molly, and brought his wife some sal-volatile in a wine-glass of water ; 
and Mrs. Jeffson comforted the poor young creature, and took her up to 
the half-prepared bedroom, where the carpets were still up, and where 
the white-washed walls—it was an old-fashioned house, and the upper 
rooms had never been papered—and the bare boards looked cheerless 
and desolate in the light of a tallow-candle. Mrs. Jeffson brought her 
young mistress a cup of tea, and sat down by the bedside while she drank 
it, and talked to her and comforted her, though she did not entertain a 
very high opinion of a young lady who went into hysterics because there 
was no fire in her sitting-room. 

“T dare say it did seem cold and lonesome and comfortless like,” Mrs. 
Jeffson said indulgently; “but we'll get things nice in no time.” 

Isabel shook her head. 

“You are very kind,” she said; “but it wasn’t that made me 
cry.” 

She closed her eyes, not because she was sleepy, but because she 
wanted Mrs. Jeffson to go away and leave her alone. Then, when the 
‘good woman had retired with cautious footsteps, and closed the door, 
Mrs. George Gilbert slowly opened her eyes, and looked at the things 
on which they were to open every morning for all her life to come. 

There was nothing beautiful in the room, certainly. There was a 
narrow mantelpiece, with a few blocks of Derbyshire spar and other 
mineral productions; and above them there hung an old-fashioned en- 
graving of some scriptural subject, in a wooden frame painted black. 
There was a lumbering old wardrobe—or press, as it was called—of painted 
wood, with a good deal of the paint chipped off ; there was a painted 
dressing - table, a ‘square looking-glass, with brass ornamentation 
about the stand and frame,—a glass in which George Gilbert’s grand- 
father had looked at himself seventy years before. Isabel stared at the 
blank white walls, the gaunt shadows of the awkward furniture, with 
a horrible fascination. It was all so ugly, she thought; and her mind 
revolted against her husband, as she remembered that he could have 
changed all this, and yet had left it in its bald hideousness. 

And all this time George was busy in his surgery, grinding his pestle 
in so cheerful a spirit that it seemed to fall into a kind of tune, and 
thinking how happy he was now that Isabel Sleaford was his wife. 





CHAPTER XI. 
“SE ONLY SAID, ‘MY LIFE IS WEARY!’” 


WueEN the chill discomfort of that first evening at Graybridge was 
past and done with, Isabel felt a kind of remorseful regret for the mute 
passion of discontent and disappointment that had gone along with it. 
The keen sense of misery passed with the bad influence of the day and 
hour. In the sunlight her new home looked a little better, her new life 
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seemed a little brighter. Yes, she would do her duty; she would be a 
good wife to dear George, who was so kind to her, and loved her with 
such a generous devotion. 

She went to church with him at Graybridge for the first time on the 
morning after that dreary wet Saturday evening; and all through the 
sermon she thought of her new home, and what she should do to make 
it bright and pretty. The Rector of Graybridge had chosen one of the 
obscurest texts in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews for his sermon that 
morning, and Isabel did not even try to understand him. She let her 
thoughts ramble away to carpets and curtains, and china flower-pots and 
Venetian blinds, and little bits of ornamentation, which should transform 
George’s house from its square nakedness into a bowery cottage. Oh, if 
the trees had only grown differently! if there had been trailing parasites 
climbing up to the chimneys, and a sloping lawn, and a belt of laurels, 
and little winding pathways, and a rustic seat half-hidden under a weep- 
ing-willow, instead of that bleak flat of cabbages and gooseberry-bushes, 
and raw clods of earth piled in black ridges across the dreary waste ! 

After church there was an early dinner of some baked meat, prepared 
by Mrs. Jeffson. Isabel did not take much notice of what she ate. She 
was at that early period of life when a young person of sentimental tem- 
perament scarcely knows roast beef from boiled veal ; but she observed 
that there were steel forks on the surgeon’s table,—steel forks with knobby 
horn-handles suggestive of the wildest species of deer,—and a metal 
mustard-pot lined with blue glass, and willow-pattern plates, and a brown 
earthenware jug of home-brewed beer; and that every thing was alto- 
gether commonplace and vulgar. 

After dinner Mrs. Gilbert amused herself by going over the house 
with her husband. It was a very tolerable house, after all ; but it wasn’t 
pretty; it had been inhabited by people who were fully satisfied so long 
as they had chairs to sit upon, and beds to sleep on, and tables and cups 
and plates for the common purposes of breakfast, dinner, and supper; 
and who would have regarded the purchase of a chair that was not in- 
tended to be sat upon, or a cup that was never designed to be drunk out 
of, as something useless and absurd, or even, in an indirect manner, sin- 
ful, because involving the waste of money that might be devoted to a 
better use. 

“George,” said Isabel gently, when she had seen all the rooms, “ did 
you never think of re-furnishing the house ?” 

“ Re-furnishing it! How do you mean, Izzie ?” 

“ Buying new furniture, I mean, dear. This is all so old-fashioned.” 

George, the Conservative, shook his head. 

“T like it all the better for that, Izzie,” he said ; “it was my father’s, 
you know, and his father’s before him. I wouldn’t change a stick of it 
for the world. Besides, it’s such capital substantial furniture ; they 
don’t make such chairs and tables nowadays.” 

“No,” Izzie murmured with a sigh; “I’m very glad they don’t.” 
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Then she clasped her hands suddenly upon his arm, and looked up 
at him with her eyes opened to their widest extent and shining with a 
look of rapture. 

“O George,” she cried, “there was an ottoman in one of the shops 
at Conventford with seats for three people, and little stands for people 
to put their cups and saucers upon, and a place in the middle for 
FLOWERS! And I asked the price of it,—I often ask the price of things, 
for it’s almost like buying them, you know,—and it was only eleven 
pounds ten, and I dare say they’d take less; and oh, George, if you’d 
make the best parlour into a drawing-room, and have that ottoman in 
the centre, and chintz-curtains lined with rose-colour, and a white- 
watered paper on the walls, and Venetian shutters outside—” 

George put his hand upon the pretty mouth from which the eager 
words came so rapidly. 

“ Why, Izzie,” he said, “ you’d ruin me before the year was out. All 
that finery would make a hole in a hundred pounds. No, no, dear ; the 
best parlour was good enough for my father and mother, and it ought to 
be good enough for you and me. By and by, when my practice extends, 
Izzie, as I’ve every reason to hope it will, we'll talk about a new Kidder- 
minster carpet,—a nice serviceable brown ground with a drab spot, or 
something of that kind,—but until then—” 

Isabel turned away from him with a gesture of disgust. 

“What do I care about new carpets?” she said; “I wanted it all to 
look pretty.” 

Yes; she wanted it to look pretty; she wanted to infuse some beauty 
into her life, something which, in however remote a degree, should be akin 
to the things she read of in her books. Every thing that was beautiful 
gave her a thrill of happiness; every thing that was ugly gave her a 
shudder of pain; and she had not yet learned that life was never meant 
to be all happiness, and that the soul must struggle towards the upper 
light out of a region of pain and darkness and confusion, as the blos- 
soming plant pushes its way to the sunshine from amongst dull clods of 
earth. She wanted to be happy, and enjoy herself in her own way. She 
was not content to wait till her allotted portion of joy,came to her; and 
she mistook the power to appreciate and enjoy beautiful things for a 
kind of divine right to happiness and splendour. 

To say that George Gilbert did not understand his wife is very little. 
Nobody, except perhaps Sigismund Smith, had ever yet understood 
Isabel. She did not express herself better than other girls of her age ; 
sometimes she expressed herself worse, for she wanted to say so much, 
and a hopeless confusion would arise every now and then out of that 
entanglement of eager thought and romantic rapture which filled her 
brain. In Miss Sleaford’s own home people had been a great deal too 
much occupied with the ordinary bustle of life to trouble themselves 
about a young lady’s romantic reveries. Mrs. Sleaford thought that she 
had said all that was to be said about Isabel when she had denounced 
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her as a lazy selfish thing, who would loll on the grass and read novels if 
the house was blazing and all her family perishing in the flames. The 
boys looked upon their half-sister with all that supercilious mixture of 
pity and contempt with which all boys are apt to regard any fellow-crea- 
ture who is so weak-minded as to be a girl. 

Mr. Sleaford was very fond of his only daughter; but he loved her 
chiefly because she was pretty, and had eyes whose like he had never 
seen except in the face of that young broken-hearted wife so early lost 
to him. 

Nobody had ever quite understood Isabel; and least of all could 
George Gilbert understand the woman whom he had chosen for his wife. 
He loved her and admired her, and he was honestly anxious that she 
should be happy; but then he wanted her to be happy according to his 
ideas of happiness, and not her own. He wanted her to be delighted with 
stiff little tea-parties, at which the Misses Pawlkatt, and the Misses Bur- 
dock, and young Mrs. Henry Palmer, wife of Mr. Henry Palmer junior, 
solicitor, discoursed pleasantly of the newest patterns in crochet, and the 
last popular memoir of some departed Evangelical curate. Isabel did not 
take any interest in these things, and could not make herself happy with 
these people. Unluckily she allowed this to be seen; and, after a few 
tea-parties, the Graybridge aristocracy dropped away from her, only call- 
ing now and then, out of respect to George, who was heartily compas- 
sionated on account of his most mistaken selection of a wife. 

So Isabel was left to herself, and little by little fell back into very 
much the same kind of life as that which she had led at Camberwell. 

She had given up all thought of beautifying the house which was 
now her home. After that struggle about the ottoman, there had been 
many other struggles, in which Isabel had pleaded for smaller and less 
expensive improvements, only to be blighted by that hard common sense 
with which Mr. George Gilbert was wont—on principle—to crush his 
wife’s enthusiasm. He had married this girl because she was unlike 
other women ; and now that she was his own property, he set himself 
conscientiously to work to smooth her into the most ordinary semblance 
of every-day womanhood, by means of that moral flat-iron called com- 
mon sense. 

Of course he succeeded to admiration. Isabel abandoned all hope 
of making her new home pretty, or transforming George Gilbert into a 
Walter Gay. She had made a mistake, and she accepted the conse- 
quences of her mistake, and fell back upon the useless, dreamy life she 
had led so long in her father’s house. 

The surgeon’s duties occupied him all day long, and Isabel was left 
to herself. She had none of the common distractions of a young 
matron. She had no servants to scold, no china to dust, no puddings 
or pies or soups or hashes to compound for her husband’s dinner. Mrs. 
Jeffson did all that kind of work, and would have bitterly resented any 
interference from the “ slip of a girl” whom Mr. Gilbert had chosen for 
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his wife. Isabel did as she liked; and this meant reading novels all 
day long, or as long as she had a novel to read, and writing unfinished 
verses of a lachrymose nature on half-sheets of paper. 

When the spring came, she went out—alone; for her husband was 
away among his patients, and had no time to accompany her. She went 
for long rambles in that lovely Elizabethan Midlandshire, and thought 
of the life that never was to be hers. She wandered alone in the coun- 
try lanes where the hedgerows were budding; and sat alone, with her 
book on her lap, among the buttercups and daisies in the shady angle 
of a meadow, where the untrimmed hawthorns made a natural bower 
above her head. Stray pedestrians crossing the meadows near Gray- 
bridge often found the doctor’s young wife sitting under a big green 
parasol, with a little heap of gathered wild-flowers fading on the 
grass beside her, and with an open book upon her knees. Sometimes 
she went as far as Thurston’s Crag, the Midlandshire seat of Lord 
Thurston ; a dear old place, an island of medieval splendour amidst a 
sea of green pasture-land, where, under the very shadow of a noble man- 
sion, there was a waterfall and a mill, and a miller’s cottage that was 
difficult to believe in out of a picture. There was a wooden bridge 
across that noisiest of waterfalls, and a monster oak, whose spreading 
branches shadowed all the width of the water; and it was on a rough 
wooden bench under this dear old tree that Isabel loved best to sit. 

The Graybridge people were not slow to remark upon Mrs. Gilbert’s 
habits, and hinted that a young person who spent so much of her time 
in the perusal of works of fiction could scarcely be a model wife. Before 
George had been married three months, the ladies who had been fami- 
liar with him in his bachelorhood had begun to pity him, and had 
already mapped out for him such a career of domestic wretchedness as 
rarely falls to the lot of afflicted man. 

Mrs. Gilbert was not pretty. The Graybridge ladies settled that 
question at the very first tea-party from which George and his wife were 
absent. She was not pretty—when you looked into her. That was the. 
point upon which the feminine critics laid great stress. At a djstance, 
certainly, Mrs. Gilbert might look showy. The lady who hit upon the 
adjective “showy” was very much applauded by her friends. At a dis- 
tance Isabel might be called showy; always provided you like eyes 
that are so large as only by a miracle to escape from being goggles, and 
lips that are so red as to be unpleasantly suggestive of scarlet fever. 
But look into Mrs. Gilbert, and even this show of beauty vanished, and 
you only saw a sickly young person, with insignificant features, and 
coarse black hair—so coarse and common in texture, that its abnormal 
length and thickness—of which Isabel was no doubt inordinately proud 
—were very little to boast of. 

But while the Graybridge ladies criticised his wife and prophesied 
for him all manner of dismal sufferings, George Gilbert, strange to say, 
was very happy. He had married the woman he loved, and no thought 
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that he had loved unwisely or married hastily ever entered his mind. 
When he came home from a long day’s work, he found a beautiful crea- 
ture waiting to receive him—a lovely and lovable creature, who put her 
arms around his neck and kissed him, and smiled at him. It was not in 
his nature to see that the graceful little embrace, and the welcoming kiss, 
and the smile, were rather mechanical matters, that came of themselves. 
He took his dinner, or his weak tea, or his supper, as the case might 
be, and stretched his long legs across the familiar hearthrug, and talked 
to his wife, and was happy. Ifshe had an open book beside her plate, and 
if her eyes wandered to the page every now and then while he was talk- 
ing to her, she had often told him that she could listen and read at the 
same time; and no doubt she could do so. What more than sweet smiles 
and gentle looks could the most exacting husband demand? And 
George Gilbert had plenty of these; for Isabel was very grateful to him, 
because he never grumbled at her idleness and novel-reading, or worried 
and scolded as her stepmother had done. She was fond of him, as she 
would have been fond of a big elder brother who let her have a good 
deal of her own way; and so long as he left her unassailed by his com- 
mon sense, she was happy, and tolerably satisfied with her life. Yes ; 
she was satisfied with her life, which was the same every day, and with 
the dull old town, where no change ever came. She was satisfied as an 
opium-eater is satisfied with the common every-day world; which is only 
the frame that holds together all manner of splendid and ever-changing 
pictures. She was content with a life in which she had ample leisure 
to dream of a different existence. 

Oh, how she thought of that other and brighter life! that life in 
which there was passion, and poetry, and beauty; and rapture, and de- 
spair. Here, among these meadows, and winding waters, and hedge- 
rows, life was a long sleep: and one might as well be a brown-eyed cow, 
browsing from week’s end to week’s end in the same pastures, as a beau- 
tiful woman with an eager, yearning soul. 

Mrs. Gilbert thought of London—that wonderful West-End, May- 
time London, which has no attribute in common with all the great me- 
tropolitan wilderness around and about it. She thought of that holy of 
holies, that inner sanctuary of life, in which all the women are beautiful 
and all the men are wicked, in which existence is a perpetual whirlpool of 
balls and dinner-parties and hothouse flowers and despair. She thought 
of that untasted life, and pictured it, and thrilled with the sense of its 
splendour and brightness, as she sat by the brawling waterfall, and 
heard the creaking wheel of the mill, and the splashing of the trailing 
weeds, She saw herself amongst the light and music of that other 
world ; queen of a lamp-lit boudoir, where loose patches of ermine 
gleamed whitely upon carpets of velvet-pile; where, amid a confusion of 
glitter and colour, she might sit, nestling among the cushions of a low 
gilded chair—a kind of indoor Cleopatra’s galley—and listen contemptu- 
ously (she always imagined herself contemptuous) to the eloquent com- 
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pliments of a wicked prince. And then the Row! She saw herself in the 
Row sometimes, upon an Arab—a black Arab—that would run away 
with her at the most fashionable time in the afternoon, and all but kill 
her: and then she would rein him up as no mortal woman ever reined- 
in an Arab steed before, and would ride slowly back between two ranks 
of half-scared, half-admiring faces, with her hair hanging over her 
shoulders and her eyelashes drooping on her flushed cheeks. And then 
the wicked prince, goaded by an unvarying course of contemptuous 
treatment, would fall ill, and be at the point of death: and one night, 
when she was at a ball, with floating robes of cloud-like lace and dia- 
monds glimmering in her hair, he would send for her—that wicked, 
handsome, adorable creature would send his valet to summon her to his 
death-bed, and she would see him there in the dim lamp-light, pale 
and repentant, and romantic and delightful; and as she fell on her 
knees in all the splendour of her lace and diamonds, he would break a 
blood-vessel and die! And then she would go back to the ball, and 
would be the gayest and most beautiful creature in all that whirlpool 
of elegance and beauty. Only, the next morning, when her attendants 
came to awaken her, they would find her—dead ! 

Amongst the books which Mrs. Gilbert most often carried to the 
bench by the waterfall was the identical volume which Charles Raymond 
had looked at in such a contemptuous spirit in Hurstonleigh Grove— 
the little thin volume of poems entitled An Alien’s Dreams. Mr. Ray- 
mond had given his nursery-governess a parcel of light literature soon 
after her marriage, and this poor little book of verses was one of the 
volumes in the parcel; and as Isabel knew her Byron and her Shelley 
by heart, and could recite long melancholy rhapsodies from the works of 
either poet by the hour together, she fastened quite eagerly upon this 
little green-covered volume by a nameless writer. 

The Alien’s dreams seemed like her own fancies, somehow ; for they 
belonged to that bright other world which she was never to see. How 
familiar the Alien was with that delicious region; and how lightly he 
spoke of the hothouse flowers and diamonds, the ermine carpets and 
Arab steeds! She read the poems over and over again in the drowsy 
June weather, sitting in the shabby little common parlour when the 
afternoons were too hot for outdoor rambles, and getting up now and 
then to look at her profile in the glass over the mantelpiece, and to won- 
der whether she was like any of those gorgeous but hollow-hearted crea- 
tures upon whom the Alien showered such torrents of melodious abuse. 

Who was the Alien? Isabel had asked Mr. Raymond that question, 
and had been a little crushed by the reply. The Alien was a Midland- 
shire squire, Mr. Raymond had told her; and the word squire suggested 
‘nothing but a broad-shouldered, rosy-faced man, in a scarlet coat and 
top-boots. Surely no squire could have written those half-heartbroken, 
half-cynical verses, those deliciously scornful clegies upon the hollowness 
of lovely. woman and things in general! Isabel had her own image of 
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the writer—her own ideal poet, who rose in all his melancholy glory, and 
pushed the red-coated country squire out of her mind when she sat with 
the Alien’s Dreams in her lap, or scribbled weak imitations of that gen- 
tleman’s poetry upon the backs of old envelopes and other scraps of waste 
paper. 

Sometimes, when George had eaten his supper, Isabel would do him 
the favour of reading aloud one of the most spasmodic of the Alien’s 
dreams. But when the Alien was most melodiously cynical, and the 
girl’s voice tremulous with sudden exaltation of feeling, her eyes, wander- 
ing by chance to where her husband sat, would catch him yawning be- 
hind his glass of ale, or reckoning a patient’s account on the square tips 
of his fingers. On one occasion poor George was terribly perplexed to 
behold his wife suddenly drop her book upon her lap and burst into 
tears. He could imagine no reason for her weeping, and he sat aghast, 
staring at her for some moments before he could utter any word of 
consolation. 

“You don’t care for the poetry, George,” she cried, with the sudden 
passion of a spoiled child. “Oh, why do you let me read to you, if you 
don’t care for the poetry?” 

“ But I do care for it, Izzie dear,” Mr. Gilbert murmured soothingly, 
—“at least I like to hear you read, if it amuses you.” 

Isabel flung the “Alien” into the remotest corner of the little parlour, 
and turned from her husband as if he had stung her. 

“You don’t understand me,” she said; “you don’t understand 
me.” 

‘No, my dear Isabel,” returned Mr. Gilbert with dignity (for his 
common sense reasserted itself after the first shock of surprise) ; “I cer- 
tainly do not understand you when you give way to such temper as this 
without any visible cause.” 

He walked over to the corner of the room, picked up the little volume, 
and smoothed the crumpled leaves; for his habits were orderly, and the 
sight of a book lying open upon the carpet was unpleasant to him. 

Of course poor George was right, and Isabel was a very capricious, 
ill-tempered young woman when she flew into a passion of rage and grief 
because her husband counted his fingers while she was reading to him. 
But then such littie things as these make the troubles of people who are 
spared from the storm and tempest of life. Such sorrows as these are 
the Scotch mists, the drizzling rains of existence. The weather doesn’t 
appear so very bad to those who behold it from a window; but that sort 
of scarcely perceptible drizzle chills the hapless pedestrian to the very 
bone. I have heard of a lady who was an exquisite musician, and who, 
in the dusky twilight of a honeymoon evening, played to her husband,— 
played as some women play, pouring out all her soul upon the keys of* 
the piano, breathing her finest and purest thoughts in some master- 
melodies of Beethoven or Mozart. 

“That's a very pretty tune,” said the husband complacently. 
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She was a proud, reserved woman, and she closed the piano without 
a word of complaint or disdain; but she lived to be old, and she never 
touched the keys again. 


CHAPTER XII. 


# 
SOMETHING LIKE A BIRTHDAY, 


Ir happened that the very day after Isabel’s little outbreak of pas- 
sion was a peculiar occasion in George Gilbert’s life. It was the 2d of 
July, and it was his wife’s birthday,—the first birthday after her mar- 
riage ; and the young surgeon had planned a grand treat and surprise, 
quite an elaborate festival, in honour of the day. He had been, there- 
fore, especially wounded by Isabel’s ill-temper. Had he not been think- 
ing of her and of her pleasure at the very moment when she had 
upbraided him for his lack of interest in the Alien? He did no¢ care 
about the Alien. He did not appreciate 

“ Clotilde, Clotilde, my dark Clotilde, 
With the sleepy light in your midnight glance, 
We let the dancers go by to dance; 
But we stayed out on the lamplit stair, 
And the odorous breath of your trailing hair 
Swept over my face as your whispers stole 


Like a gush of melody through my soul; 
Clotilde, Clotilde, my own Clotilde.” 


But he loved his wife, and was anxious to please her; and he had schemed 
and plotted to do her pleasure. He had hired a fly—an open fly—for 
the whole day, and Mrs. Jeffson had prepared a basket with port and 
sherry from the Cock, and all manner of north-country delicacies ; and 
George had written to Mr. Raymond, asking that gentleman, with the 
orphans of course, to meet himself and his wife at Warncliffe Castle, the 
show-place of the country. This Mr. Raymond had promised to do; and 
all the arrangements had been carefully planned, and had been kept pro- 
foundly secret from Isabel. 

She was very much pleased when her husband told her of the festival 
early on that bright summer morning, while she was plaiting her long 
black hair at the little glass before the open lattice. She ran to the ward- 
robe to see if she had a clean muslin dress. Yes, there it was ; the very 
lavender-muslin which she had worn at the Hurstonleigh picnic. George 
was delighted to see her pleasure ; and he sat on the window-sill watching 
her as she arranged her collar and fastened a little bow of ribbon at her 
throat, and admired herself in the glass. 

“T want it to be like that day last year, Izzie; the day I asked you 
to marry me. Mr. Raymond will bring the key of Hurstonleigh Grove, 
and we’re to drive there after we’ve seen the castle, and picnic there as 
we did before, and then we’re to go to the very identical model old 
woman’s to tea; and every thing will be exactly the same.” 

Ah, Mr. George Gilbert, do you know the world so little as to be 
ignorant that no day in life ever has its counterpart, and that to endea- 
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vour to bring about an exact repetition of any given occasion is to 
attempt the impossible ? 

It was a six-mile drive from Graybridge to Warncliffe, the grave old 
county town, the dear old town, with shady pavements and abutting upper 
stories, diamond-paned pointed gables, and casements; the queer old town, 
with wonderful churches, and gloomy archways, and steep stony streets, 
and, above all, the grand old castle, the black towers, and keep, and tur- 
rets, and gloomy basement dungeons, lashed for ever and for ever by the 
blue rippling water. I have never seen Warncliffe Castle except in the 
summer sunshine, and my hand seems paralysed when I try to write of 
it. It is easy to invent a castle, and go into raptures about the ivied 
walls and mouldering turrets; but I shrink away before the grand reality, 
and can describe nothing ; I see it all too plainly, and feel the tameness 
of my words too much. But in summer-time this Elizabethan Mid- 
landshire is an English paradise, endowed with all the wealth of natural 
loveliness, enriched by the brightest associations of poetry and romance. 

Mr. Raymond was waiting at the little doorway when the fly stopped, 
and he gave Isabel his arm and led her into a narrow, winding alley of 
verdure and rockwork, and then across a smooth lawn, and under an arch 
of solid masonry to another lawn, a velvety grass-plat, surrounded by 
shrubberies, and altogether a triumph of landscape gardening. 

They went into the castle with a little group of visitors who had just 
collected.on the broad steps before the door, and they were taken at once 
under the convoy of a dignified housekeeper in a rustling silk gown, who 
started off into a vivé voce catalogue of the contents of the castle-hall, a 
noble chamber, with armour-clad effigies of dead-and-gone warriors 
ranged along the walls, with notched battle-axes, and cloven helmets, and 
monster antlers, and Indian wampum, and Canadian wolf-skins, and 
Australian boomerangs hanging against the wainscot, with carved oak 
and ebony muniment-chests upon the floor, and with three deep-embayed 
windows overhanging the brightest landscape, the fairest streamlet, in 
England. 

While the housekeeper was running herself down like a musical-box 
that had been newly wound up, and with as much animation and expres- 
sion in her tones as there is in a popular melody interpreted by a musical 
box, Mr. Raymond led Isabel to the window, and showed her the blue 
waters of the Wayverne tumbling head foremost over craggy masses of 
rock-work, green boulders, and pebbles that shimmered in the sunlight, 
and then, playing hide-and-seek under dripping willows, and brawling 
away over emerald moss and golden sand, to fall with sudden impetus 
into the quiet depths beneath the bridge. 

“Look at that, my dear,” said Mr. Raymond; “that isn’t in the 
catalogue. I'll tell you all about the castle ; and we’ll treat the lady in 
the silk-dress as they treat the organ-boys in London. We'll give her 
half-a-crown to move on, and leave us to look at the pictures, and the 
boomerangs, and the armour, and the tapestry, and the identical toilet- 
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table and pincushion in which her gracious Majesty stuck the pin she 
took out of her bonnet-string when she took luncheon with Lord Warn- 
cliffe a year or two ago. That’s the gem of the catalogue in the house- 
keeper’s opinion, I know. We'll look at the pictures by ourselves, Mrs. 
Gilbert, and I’ll tell you all about them.” 

To my mind Warncliffe Castle is one of the pleasantest show-places 
in the kingdom. There are not many rooms to see, nor are they large 
rooms. There are not many pictures; but the few in every room are of 
the choicest, and are hung on a level with the eye, and do not necessitate 
that straining of the spinal column which makes the misery of most 
picture-galleries. Warncliffe Castle is like an elegant little dinner; 
there are not many dishes, and every thing is so good that you wish there 
were more. I have been at Hampton Court with people who give you 
forty minutes to do all the rooms, and I have done a Sunday-afternoon 
scamper over Versailles with a cicerone who, whenever my eyes rested on 
a picture, reminded me sharply that I had eighty more rooms to see before 
dinner. But at Warncliffe you lounge through a suite of sunny cham- 
bers that have the extra charm of looking as if people lived in them. 
You see not only Murillos and Titians, Lelys and Vandykes upon the 
walls ; you see tables scattered with books, and women’s handiwork here , 
and there; and whichever way you turn, there is always the noisy 
Wayverne brawling and rippling under the windows, and the green 
expanse of meadow and the glory of purple woodland beyond. 

Isabel moved through the rooms in a silent rapture; but yet there 
was a pang of anguish lurking somewhere or other amid all that rapture. 

Her dreams were all true, then; there were such places as this, and 
people lived in them. Happy people, for whom life was all loveliness 
and poetry, looked out of those windows, and lolled in those antique 
chairs, and had caskets of Florentine mosaic, and portraits by Vandyke, 
and marble busts of Roman emperors, and Gobelin tapestries, and a 
hundred objects of art and beauty, whose very names were a strange 
language to Isabel, surrounding them on every side always. 

For some people life was like this; and for her—! She shuddered as 
she remembered the parlours at Graybridge,—the shabby carpet, the faded 
moreen curtains edged with rusty velvet, the cracked jars and vases on 
the mantelpiece; and even if George had given her all that she had asked 
—the ottoman, and the Venetian biind, and the rose-coloured curtains— 
what would have been the use? her room would never have looked like 
this. She gazed about her in a sort of walking dream, intoxicated by 
the beauty of the place. She was looking like this when Mr. Raymond 
led her into one of the larger rooms, and showed her a little picture in a 
corner, a Tintoretto, which he said was a gem. 

She looked at the Tintoretto in a drowsy kind of way. It was avery 
brown gem, and its beauties were quite beyond Mrs. Gilbert’s apprecia- 
tion. She was not thinking of the picture. She was thinking if, by 
some romantic legerdemain, she could “turn out” to be the rightful 
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heiress of such a castle as this, with a river like the Wayverne brawling 
under her windows, and trailing willow-branches dipping into the 
water. There were some such childish thoughts as these in her mind 
while Mr. Raymond was enlarging upon the wonderful finish and model- 
ling of the Venetian’s masterpiece; and she was aroused from her 
reverie not by her companion’s remarks, but by a woman’s voice on the 
other side of the room. 

“You so rarely see that contrast of fair hair and black eyes,” said the 
voice ; “and there is something peculiar in those eyes.” 

There was nothing particular in the words ; it was the tone in which 
they were spoken that caught Isabel Gilbert’s ear—the tone in which 
Edith Dombey or Lady Clara Vere de Vere might have spoken ; a tone 
in which there was a lazy hauteur softened by womanly gentleness,—a 
drawling accent which had yet no affectation, only a kind of liquid 
carrying on of the voice, like a legato passage in music. 

“Yes,” returned another voice, which had all the laziness and none 
of the hauteur, “it is a pretty face. Joanna of Naples, isn’t it ? she was 
an improper person, wasn’t she? threw some one out of a window, and 
made herself altogether objectionable.” 

Mr. Raymond wheeled round as suddenly as if he had received an 
electric shock, and ran across the room to a gentleman who was lounging 
in a half-reclining attitude upon one of the broad window-seats. 

“Why, Roland, I thought you were at Corfu !” 

The gentleman got up, with a kind of effort and the faintest sus- 
picion of a yawn; but his face brightened nevertheless, as he held out his 
hand to Isabel’s late employer. 

“My dear Raymond, how glad I am to see you! I meant to ride over 
to-morrow morning, for a long day’s talk. I only came home last night, 
to please my uncle and cousin, who met me at Baden, and insisted on 
bringing me home with them. You know Gwendoline? ah, yes, of course 
you do.” 

A lady with fair banded hair and an aquiline nose—a lady in a 
bonnet which was simplicity itself, and could only have been produced 
by a milliner who had perfected herself in the supreme art of concealing 
her art—dropped the double eye-glass through which she had been looking 
at Joanna of Naples, and held out a hand so exquisitely gloved that it 
looked as if it had been sculptured out of gray marble. 

“Tm afraid Mr. Raymond has forgotten me,” she said; “ papa and 
I have been so long away from Midlandshire.” 

“ And Lowlands was beginning to look quite a deserted habitation. 
I used to think of Hood’s haunted house whenever I rode by your gates, 
Lady Gwendoline. But you have come home for good now ? as if you 
could come for any thing dut good,” interjected Mr. Raymond gallantly. 

“You have come with the intention of stopping, I hope ?” 

“Yes,” Lady Gwendoline answered, with something like a sigh ; 

“papa and I mean to settle in Midlandsh)ve ; he has let the Clarges- 
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Street house for a time ; sold his lease, at least, I think ; or something 
of that sort. And we know every nook and corner of the Continent. So 
I suppose that really the best thing we can do is to settle at Lowlands. 
But I suppose we sha’n’t keep Roland long in the neighbourhood. He'll 
get tired of us in a fortnight, and run away to the Pyrenees, or Cairo, or 
Central Africa ; ‘any where, any where, out of the world?” 

“Tt isn’t of you that I shall get tired, Gwendoline,” said the gentle- 
man called Roland, who had dropped back into his old lounging atti- 
tude on the window-seat. “It’s myself that bores me; the only bore a 
man can’t cut. But I’m not going to run away from Midlandshire. I 
shall go in for steam-farming, and agricultural implements, and drainage. 
I should think drainage now would have a very elevating influence upon 
a man’s mind; and I shall send my short-horns to Smithfield next Christ- 
mas. And you shall teach me political economy, Raymond ; and we'll im- 
prove the condition of the farm-labourer ; and we’ll offer a prize for the 
best essay on, say, classical agriculture as revealed to us in the writings 
of Virgil—that’s the sort of thing for the farm-labourer, I should think— 
and Gwendoline shall give the prizes : a blue ribbon and a gold medal, 
and a frieze coat, or a pair of top-boots.” 

Isabel still lingered by the Tintoretto. She was aghast at the fact 
that Mr. Raymond knew, and was even familiar with, these beings. 
Yes; Beings—creatures of that remote sphere which she only knew in 
her dreams. Standing near the Tintoretto, she ventured to look very 
timidly towards these radiant creatures. 

What did she see? A young man half reclining in the deep embra- 
sure of a window, with the summer sunshine behind him, and the sum- 
mer breezes fluttering his loose brown hair—that dark rich brown which 
is only a warmer kind of black. She saw a man upon whom beneficent 
or capricious nature, in some fantastic moment, had lavished all the gifts 
that men most covet and that women most admire. She saw one of the 
handsomest faces ever seen since Napoleon, the young conqueror of Italy, 
first dazzled regenerated France ; a kind of face that is only familiar to 
us in a few old Italian portraits ; a beautiful, dreamy, perfect face, ex- 
quisite alike in form and colour. I do not think that any words of mine 
can realise Roland Lansdell’s appearance ; I can only briefly catalogue 
the features, which were perfect in their way, and yet formed so small 
an item in the homogeneous charm of this young man’s appearance. The 
nose was midway betwixt an aquiline and a Grecian, but it was in the 
chiselling of the nostril, the firmness and yet delicacy of the outline, that 
it differed from other noses; the forehead was neither high nor low, but 
broad, and full at the temples; the head was strong in the perceptive 
faculties, very strong in benevolence, altogether wanting in destructive- 
ness ; but Mr. Raymond could have told you that veneration and con- 
scientiousness were deficient in Roland Lansdell’s cranium,—a deficiency 
sorely to be lamented by those who knew and loved the young man. 
His eyes and mouth formed the chief beauty of his face; and yet I can 
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describe neither, for their chief charm lay in the fact that they were in- 


describable. The eyes were of a nondescript colour; the mouth was ever 
varying in expression. Sometimes you looked at the eyes, and they 
seemed to you a dark bluish-gray; sometimes they were hazel ; some- 
times you were half beguiled into fancying them black. And the mouth 
was somehow in harmony with the eyes; inasmuch as looking at it one 
minute you saw an expression of profound melancholy in the thin flex- 
ibie lips; and then in the next a cynical smile. Very few people ever 
quite understood Mr. Lansdell, and perhaps this was his highest charm. 
When Lord Dundreary declares that he likes to wonder, he only gives 
utterance to a universal attribute of the mind. To be puzzled is the 
next thing to being interested; to be interested is to be charmed. Yes, 
capricious nature had showered her gifts upon Roland Lansdell. She 
had made him handsome, and had attuned his voice to a low melodious 
music, and had made him sufficiently clever; and, beyond all this, had 
bestowed upon him that subtle attribute of grace, which she and she 
alone can bestow. He was always graceful. Involuntarily and uncon- 
sciously he fell into harmonious attitudes. He could not throw himself 
into a chair, or rest his elbow upon a table, or lean against the angle 
of a doorway, or stretch himself full-length upon the grass to fall asleep 
with his head upon his folded arms, without making himself into a kind 
of picture. He looked like a picture just now as he lounged in the 
castle-window, with his face turned towards Mr. Raymond. 

The lady, who was called Lady Gwendoline, put up her eye-glass to 
look at another picture; and in that attitude Isabel had time to contem- 
plate her, and saw that she too was graceful, and that in every fold of 
her simple dress—it was only muslin, but quite a different fabric to 
Isabel’s muslin—there was an indescribable harmony, which stamped her 
as the creature of that splendid sphere which the girl only knew in her 
books. She looked longer and more earnestly at Lady Gwendoline than 
at Roland Lansdell, for in this elegant being she saw the image of her- 
self, as she had fancied herself so often—the image of a heartless aristo- 
cratic divinity, for whose sake people cut their throats, and broke blood- 
vessels, and drowned themselves. 

George came in while his wife was looking at Lady Gwendoline, 
and Mr. Raymond suddenly remembered the young couple whom he had 
taken upon himself to chaperone. 

“T must introduce you to some new friends of mine, Roland,” he 
said ; “and when you are ill, you must send for Mr. Gilbert of Gray- 
bridge, who, I am given to understand, is a very clever surgeon, and 
whom I know to have the best moral region I ever had under my hand. 
Gilbert, my dear boy, this is Roland Lansdell of Mordred Priory; Lady 
Gwendoline, Mrs. Gilbert—Mr. Lansdell. But you know something 
about my friend Roland, I think, don’t you, Isabel ?” 

Mrs. Gilbert bowed and smiled and blushed in a pleasant bewilder- 
ment. To be introduced to two Beings in this off-hand manner was 
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almost too much for Mr. Sleaford’s daughter. A faint perfume of jas- 
mine and orange-blossom floated towards her from Lady Gwendoline’s 
handkerchief, and she seemed to see the fair-haired lady who smiled at 
her, and the dark-haired gentleman who had risen at her approach, 
through an odorous mist that confused her senses. 

“J think you know something of my friend Roland,” Mr. Raymond 
repeated; “eh, my dear ?” 

“Oh, n—no, indeed,” Isabel stammered; “ I never saw—” 

“You never saw him before to-day,” answered Mr. Raymond, laying 
his hand on the young man’s shoulder with a kind of protecting tender- 
ness in the gesture. “ But you’ve read his verses ; those pretty draw- 
ing-room Byronics, that refined and anglicised Alfred de Musset-ism, 
that you told me you are so fond of—don’t you remember asking me 
who wrote the verses, Mrs. Gilbert? I told you the Alien was a country 
squire; and here he is—a Midlandshire squire of high degree, as the 
old ballad has it.” 

Isabel’s heart gave a great throb, and her pale face flushed all over 
with a faint carnation. To be introduced to a Being was something, but 
to be introduced to a Being who was also a poet, and the very poet 
whose rhapsodies were her last and favourite idolatry! She could not 
speak. She tried to say something—something very commonplace, 
to the effect that the verses were very pretty, and she liked them 
very much, thank you—but the words refused to come, and her lips 
only trembled. Before she could recover her confusion, Mr. Raymond 
had hooked his arm through that of Roland Lansdell, and the two 
men had walked off together, talking with considerable animation ; for 
Charles Raymond was a kind of adopted father to the owner of Mordred 
Priory, and was about the only man that Roland had ever loved or 
trusted. 

Isabel was left by the open window with Lady Gwendoline and 
George, whose common sense preserved him serene and fearless in the 
presence of these superior creatures. 

“You like my cousin’s poetry, then, Mrs. Gilbert?” said Lady Gwen- 
doline. 

Her cousin! The dark-haired being was cousin to this fair-haired 
being in the Parisian bonnet,—a white-chip bonnet, with just one feathery 
sprig of mountain heather, and broad thick white-silk strings tied under 
an aristocratic chin—a determined chin, Mr. Raymond would have told 
Isabel. 

Mrs. Gilbert took heart of grace now that Roland Lansdell was out 
of hearing, and said, “ Oh, yes; she was very, very fond of the Alien’s 
Dreams ; they were so sweetly pretty.” 

“Yes, they are pretty,” Lady Gwendoline said, seating herself by the 
window, and playing with her bonnet-strings as she spoke; “they are 
very graceful. Do sit down, Mrs. Gilbert; these show-places are so 
fatiguing. I am waiting for papa, who is talking politics with some 
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Midlandshire people in the hall. I am very glad you like Roland’s verses. 
They’re not very original; all the young men write the same kind of 
poetry nowadays—a sort of mixture of Tennyson and Alfred de Musset. 
It reminds me of Balfe’s music, somehow; it pleases, and one catches the 
melody without knowing how or why. The book made quite a little 
sensation. The Westminster was very complimentary, but the Quarterly 
was dreadful. I remember Roland reading the article and laughing at 
it, but he looked like a man who tries to be funny in tight boots; and 
he called it by some horrible slang term—‘a slate,’ I think he said.” 

Isabel had nothing to say to this. She had never heard that the 
Quarterly was a popular review; and, indeed, the adjective ‘ quarterly’ 
had only one association for her, and that was rent, which had been 
almost as painful a subject as taxes in the Camberwell household. Lady 
Gwendoline’s papa came in presently to look for his daughter. He was 
Angus Pierrepoint Aubrey Amyott Pomphrey, Earl of Ruysdale ; but 
he wore a black coat and gray trousers and waistcoat, just like other 
people, and had thick boots, and didn’t look a bit like an earl, Isabel 
thought. 

He said “ Haw, hum—yes, to be sure, my dear,” when Lady Gwendo- 
line told him that she was ready to go home; “been talking to Wither- 
ston—very good fellow, Witherston—wants to get his son returned for 
Conventford, gen’ral ’lection next year, lib’ral int’rest—very gentlemanly 
young f’ler, the son ;” and then he went to look for Roland, whom he 
found in the next room with Charles Raymond, and then Lady Gwendo- 
line wished Isabel good morning, and said something very kind, to the 
effect that they should most likely meet again before long, Lowlands 
being so near Graybridge; and then the earl offered his arm to his 
daughter. 

She took it, but she looked back at her cousin, who was talking to 
Mr. Raymond, and glancing every now and then in a half-amused, half- 
admiring way at Isabel. 

“T am so glad to think you liked my wretched scribble, Mrs. Gilbert,” 
he said, going up to her presently. 

Isabel blushed again, and said, “ Oh, thank you; yes, they are very 
pretty ;” and it was as much as she could do to avoid calling Mr. Lans- 
dell “ Sir” or “ Your lordship.” 

“You are coming with us, I suppose, Roland?” Lady Gwendoline said. 

“Oh, yes,—that is to say, I’ll see you to the carriage.” 

“J thought you were coming to luncheon.” 

“No; I meant to come, but I must see that fellow Percival, the 
lawyer, you know, Gwendoline, and I want to have a little more talk 
with Raymond. You'll go on and show Mrs. Gilbert the Murillo in the 
next room, Raymond? and I'll run and look for my cousin’s carriage, 
and then come back.” 

“We can find the carriage very well without you, Roland,” Lady 
Gwendoline answered quickly. ‘ Come, papa.” 
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The young man stopped, and a little shadow darkened over his 
face. 

“Did you really ask me to luncheon ?” he said. 

‘You really volunteered to come, after breakfast this morning, when 
you proposed bringing us here.” 

“Did I? Oh, very well; in that case I shall let the Percival 
business stand over, and I shall ride to Oakbank to-morrow morning, 
Raymond, and lie on the grass and talk to you all day long, if you'll let 
me waste your time for once in a way. Good by; good morning, Mrs. 
Gilbert. By the by, how do you mean to finish the day, Raymond ?” 

“T’m going to take Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert to Hurstonleigh Grove; or 
rather they take me, for they’ve brought a basket that reminds one of 
the Derby-day. We're going to picnic in the grove, and drink tea at 
a cottage in honour of Isabel’s—Mrs. Gilbert’s birthday.” 

“You must come and picnic at Mordred some day. It’s not as 
pretty as Hurstonleigh, but we'll manage to find a rustic spot. If you 
care for partridges, Mr. Gilbert, you'll find plenty in the woods round 
Mordred next September.” 

The young man put on his hat, and went after his cousin and her 
father. Isabel saw him walk along the bright vista of rooms, and dis- 
appear in a burst of sunshine that flooded the great hall when the door 
was opened. The beings were gone. For a brief interval she had been 
breathing the poetry of life; but she fell back now into the sober prose, 
and thought that half the grandeur of the castle was gone with those 
aristocratic visitors. 

“ And how do you like my young kinsman?” Mr. Raymond asked 
presently. 

Isabel looked at him with surprise. 

“He is your relation—Mr. Lansdell ?” 

“Yes. My mother was a Lansdell. There’s a sort of cousinship 
between Roland and me. He’s a good fellow—a very noble-hearted, 
high-minded young fellow ; but—” 

But what? Mr. Raymond broke off with so deep a sigh, that Isabel 
imagined an entire romance upon the strength of the inspiration. Had 
he done any thing wicked? that dark beautiful creature, who only 
wanted the soul-harrowing memory of a crime to render him perfect. 
Had he fled his country, like Byron? or buried a fellow-creature in a 
cave, like Mr. Aram? Isabel’s eyes opened to their widest extent; and 
Charles Raymond answered that inquiring glance. 

“TI sigh when I speak of Roland,” he said, “ because I know the 
young man is not happy. He stands quite alone in the world, and has 
more money than he knows how to spend; two very bad things for 
a young man. He’s handsome and fascinating,—another disadvan- 
tage,—and_ he’s brilliant without being a genius. In short, he’s just 
the sort of man to dawdle away the brightest years of his life in the 
drawing-rooms of a lot of women, and take to writing cynical trash 
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about better men in his old age. I can see only one hope of redemption 
for him, and that is a happy marriage; a marriage with a sensible 
woman, who would get the whip-hand of him before he knew where 
he was. All the luckiest and happiest men have been henpecked. 
Look at the fate of the men who won’t be henpecked. Look at Swift: 
he was a lord of the creation, and made the woman mind him; look at 
him drivelling and doting under the care of a servant-maid. Look at 
Sterne; and Steele, who would fain have been good and loyal, but who 
was tempted away from his allegiance; and Byron, who outraged his 
wife in fact, and satirised her in fiction. Was his life so much the 
better because he scorned the gentle guidance of the apron-string? 
Depend upon it, Mrs. Gilbert, the men who lead great lives, and do 
noble deeds, and die happy deaths, are married men who mind their 
wives. I’m a bachelor; so of course I speak without prejudice. I do 
most heartily wish that Roland Lansdell may marry a good and sensible 
woman.” 

** A good and sensible woman !” 

Isabel gave an involuntary shudder. Surely, of all the creatures 
upon this over-populated earth, a sensible woman was the very last 
whom Roland Lansdell ought to marry. He should marry some lovely 
being in perpetual white muslin, with long shimmering golden hair,— 
the dark men always married fair women in Isabel’s novels,—a creature 
who would sit at his feet, and watch with him, as Astarte watched with 
Manfred, till dismal hours in the silent night; and who should be con- 
sumptive, and die some evening—promiscuously, as Mrs. Gamp would 
say—with flowers upon her breast, and a smile upon her face. 

Isabel knew very little more of the pictures, or the men in armour, 
or the cannon in the chambers that yet remained to be seen at Warn- 
cliffe Castle. She was content to let Mr. Raymond and her husband 
talk. George admired the cannon, and the old-fashioned locks and 
keys, and the model of a cathedral made by a poor man out of old 
champagne-corks, and a few other curiosities of the same order; and he 
enjoyed himself, and was happy to see that his wife was pleased. He 
could tell that, by the smile upon her lips, though she said so little. 

The drive from Warncliffe to Hurstonleigh Grove was as beautiful 
as the drive from Graybridge to Warncliffe; for this part of Midland- 
shire is a perpetual park. Isabel sat back in the carriage, and thought 
of Lady Gwendoline’s aristocratic face and white-chip bonnet, and won- 
dered whether she was the sensible woman whom Roland Lansdell would 
marry. They would be a very handsome couple. Mrs. Gilbert could 
fancy them riding Arabs—nobody worth speaking of ever rode any 
thing but Arab horses, in Isabel’s fancy—in Rotten Row. She could see 

Lady Gwendoline with a cavalier-hat and a long sweeping feather, and 
Roland Lansdell bending over her horse’s neck to talk to her, as they 
rode along. She fancied them in that glittering saloon, which was one 
of the stock scenes always ready to be pushed on the stage of her ima- 
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gination. She fancied them in the midst of that brilliant supernumerary 
throng who wait upon the footsteps of heroes and heroines. She pictured 
them to herself going down to the grave through an existence of dinner- 
parties, and Rotten Row, and balls, and Ascot cups. Ah, what a happy 
life, what a glorious destiny! 

The picnic seemed quite a tame thing after these reveries in the car- 
riage. The orphans met their uncle at the lodge-gate, and they all went 
across the grass, just as they had gone before, to the little low iron-gate 
which Mr. Raymond was privileged to open with a special key, and into 
the grove, where the wonderful beeches and oaks made a faint summer 
darkness. 

Was it the same grove? To Isabel it looked as if it had been made 
smaller since that other picnic; and the waterfall, and the woodland 
vistas, and the winding paths, and the arbour where they were to dine, 
—it was all very well for the orphans to clap their hands, and disport 
themselves upon the grass, and dart off at a tangent every now and then 
to gather inconvenient wild-flowers ; but, after all, there was nothing so 
very beautiful in Hurstonleigh Grove. 

Isabel wandered a little way by herself, while Mr. Raymond and 
George and the orphans unpacked the basket. She liked to be alone, 
that she might think of Lady Gwendoline and her cousin. Lady Gwen- 
doline Pomphrey—oh, how grand it sounded! Why, to have such a 
name as that would alone be bliss; but to be called Gwendoline Pom- 
phrey, and to wear a white-chip bonnet with that heavenly sprig of 
heather just trembling on the brim, and those broad, carelessly - tied, 
unapproachable strings! And then, like the sudden fall of a curtain in 
a brilliant theatre, the scene darkened, and Isabel thought of her own 
life—the life to which she must go back when it was dark that night: 
the common parlour, or the best parlour,—what was the distinction, in 
their dismal wretchedness, that one should be called better than the 
other ?—the bread-and-cheese, the radishes,—and, oh, how George could 
eat radishes, crunch, crunch, crunch !—till madness would have been 
relief. This unhappy girl felt a blank despair as she thought of her 
commonplace home,—her home for ever and ever,—unbrightened by a 
hope, unsanctified by a memory; her home, in which she had a com- 
fortable shelter, and enough to eat and to drink, and decent garments 
with which to cover herself ; and where, had she been a good or a sensible 
young woman, she ought of course to have been happy. 

But she was not happy. The slow fever that had been burning so 
long in her veins was now a rapid and consuming fire. She wanted a 
bright life, a happy life, a beautiful life; she wanted to be like Lady 
Gwendoline, and to live in a house like Warncliffe Castle. It was not 
that she envied Lord Ruysdale’s daughter, remember ; envy had no part 
in her nature. She admired Gwendoline Pomphrey too much to envy 
her. She would like to have been that elegant creature’s younger sister, 
and to have worshiped her and imitated her in a spirit of reverence. She 
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had none of the Radical’s desire to tear the trappings from the bloated 
aristocrat ; she only wanted to be an aristocrat too, and to wear the same 
trappings, and to march through life to the same music. 

George came, very much out of breath, to fetch her back to the 
arbour presently, where there was a lobster-salad, and that fine high- 
coloured Graybridge sherry, and some pale German wine, which Mr. 
Raymond contributed to the feast. 

The orphans and the two gentlemen enjoyed themselves very much. 
Mr. Raymond could talk about medicine as well as political economy ; 
and he and George entered into a conversation in which there were a 
great many hard words. The orphans ate—to do that was to be happy; 
and Isabel sat in a corner of the arbour, looking dreamily out at the 
shadows on the grass, and wondering why Fate had denied her the privi- 
lege of being an earl’s daughter. 

The drowsy atmosphere of the hot summer’s afternoon, the Rhine 
wine, and the sound of his companion’s voice, had such a pleasant influ- 
ence upon Mr. Raymond, that he fell asleep presently while George was 
talking ; and the young man, perceiving this, produced a Midlandshire 
newspaper, which he softly unfolded, and began to read.. 

* Will you come and gather some flowers, Izzie?” whispered one of 
the orphans. “ There are wild-roses and honeysuckle in the lane out- 
side. Do come!” 

Mrs. Gilbert was very willing to leave the arbour. She wandered 
away with the two children along those lovely paths, which now sloped 
downwards into a kind of ravine, and then wound upwards to the grove. 
The orphans had a good deal to say to their late governess. They had 
a new instructress, and “she isn’t a bit like you, dear Miss Sleaford,” 
they said; “and we love you best, though she’s very kind, you know, 
and all that ; but she’s old, you know, very old,—more than thirty; and 
she makes us hem cambric frills, and does go on so if we don’t put away 
our things ; and makes us do such horrid sums ; and instead of telling us 
stories when we’re out with her, as you used,—oh, don’t you remember 
telling us Pelham? how I love Pelham and Dombey!—about the little 
boy that died, and Florence, she tells us botany and jology” (the orphans 
called it “jology”), “and tertiary sandstone, and old red formations, 
and things like that ; and oh, dear Izzie, I wish you never had been 
married.” 

Isabel smiled at the orphans when they entwined themselves about her, 
and kissed them ; but she was thinking of the Alien’s dreams, and whe- 
ther Lady Gwendoline was the “ Duchess, with the glittering hair and 
cruel azure eyes,” regarding whom the Alien was cynical, not to say 
abusive. Mrs. Gilbert felt as if she had never read the Alien half enough. 
She had seen him, and spoken to him,—a real poet, a real, living, breath- 
ing poet, who only wanted to lame himself, and turn his collars down, 
to become a Byron. 

She was walking slowly along the woodland pathway, with the 
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orphans round about her, like a modern Laocoon family without the ser- 
pents, when she was startled by a rustling of the branches a few paces 
farther on, and looking up, with a sudden, half-frightened glance, she 
saw the tall figure of a man between her and the sunlight. 

The man was Mr. Roland Lansdell, the author of An <Alien’s 
Dreams. 

“T’m afraid I startled you, Mrs. Gilbert,” he said, taking off his hat 
and standing bareheaded, with the shadows of the leaves flickering and 
trembling about him like living things. “I thought I should find Mr. 
Raymond here, as he said you were going to picnic, and I want so much 
to talk to the dear old boy. So, as they know me at the lodge, I got 
them to let me in.” 

Isabel tried to say something; but the orphans, who were in no way 
abashed by the stranger’s presence, informed Mr. Lansdell that their 
Uncle Charles was asleep in the arbour where they had dined,—“ up 
there.” The elder orphan pointed vaguely towards the horizon as she 
spoke. 

' “Thank you ; but I don’t think I shall find him very easily. I don’t 
know half the windings and twistings of this place.” 

The younger orphan informed Mr. Lansdell that the way to the 
arbour was quite straight,—he couldn’t miss it. 

“ But you don’t know how stupid I am,” the gentleman answered, 
laughing. “Ask your uncle if I’m not awfully deficient in the organ 
of locality. Would you mind—but you were going the other way, and it 
seems so selfish to ask you to turn back ; yet if you would take compas- 
sion upon my stupidity, and show me the way?—” 

He appealed to the orphans, but he looked at Isabel. He looked at 
her with those uncertain eyes,—blue with a dash of hazel, hazel with a 
tinge of blue,—eyes that were always half-hidden under the thick fringe 
of their lashes, like a glimpse of water glimmering among a forest of 
rushes. 

“Qh, yes, if you like,” the orphans cried simultaneously; “we don’t 
mind going back a bit.” 

They turned as they spoke, and Isabel turned with them. Mr. Lans- 
dell put on his hat, and walked amongst the long grass beside the narrow 
pathway. 

The orphans were very lively, and fraternised immediately with Mr. 
Lansdell. “They were Mr. Ravymond’s nieces ? then they were his poor 
cousin Rosa Harlow’s children, of whom he had heard so much from that 
dear good Raymond ? If so, they were almost cousins of his,” Mr. Lans- 
’ dell went on to say, “and they must come and see him at Mordred. And 
they must ask Mrs. Gilbert to come with them, as they seemed so fond 
of her.” One of the orphans was doing the Laocoon business at that 
moment. 

The girls had plenty to say for themselves. Yes; they would like 
very much to come to Mordred Priory; it was very pretty; their Uncle 
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Charles had shown them the house one day when he took them out for 
a drive. It would be capital fun to come, and have a picnic in the 
grounds, as Mr. Lansdell proposed. The orphans were ready for any 
thing in the way of holiday-making. And for Isabel, she only blushed, 
and said, “Thank you,” when Roland Lansdell talked of her visiting 
Mordred with her late charges. She could not talk to this grand and 
beautiful creature, who possessed in his own person all the attributes of 
her favourite heroes. 

How often this young dreamer of dreams had fancied herself in such 
companionship as this, discoursing with an incessant flow of brilliant 
persiflage, half-scornful, half-playful, holding her own against a love- 
stricken marquis, making as light of a duke as Mary Queen of Scots 
ever made of a presumptuous Chastelar! And now that the dream was 
realised, now that this splendid Byronic creature was by her side,—talk- 
ing to her, trying to make her answer him, looking at her athwart those 
wondrous eyelashes,—she was stricken and dumfounded ; a miserable, 
stammering schoolgirl; a Pamela, amazed and bewildered by the first 
complimentary address of her aristocratic persecutor. 

She had a painful sense of her own deficiency; she knew all at once 
that she had no power to play the part she had so often fancied herself 
performing to the admiration of supernumerary beholders. But with all 
this pain and mortification there mingled a vague delicious happiness. 
The dream had come true at last. Zhis was romance—this was life. 
She knew now what a pallid and ghastly broker’s copy of a pic- 
ture that last year’s business had been; the standing on the bridge 
to be worshiped by a country surgeon; the long tedious courtship ; 
the dowdy, vulgar, commonplace wedding,—she knew now how poor and 
miserable a mockery all that had been. She looked with furtive glances 
at the tall figure bending now and then under the branches of the trees; 
the tall figure in loose garments, which, in the careless perfection of their 
fashion, were so unlike any thing she had ever seen before; the wonderful 
face, in which there was the mellow light and colour of a Guido. She 
stole a few timid glances at Mr. Lansdell, and made a picture of him in 
her mind, which, like or unlike, must be henceforth the only image by 
which she would recognise or think of him. Did she think of him as 
what he was?—a young English gentleman, idle, rich, accomplished, 
and with no better light to guide his erratic wanderings than an un- 
certain glimmer which he called honour. Had she thought of him 
thus, she would have been surely wiser than to give him so large a place 
in her mind, or any place at all. But she never thought of him in this 
way. He was the incarnation of all the dreams of her life; he was Byron 
alive again, and come home from Missolonghi. He was Napoleon the 
First, restored to the faithful soldiers who had never believed that fiction 
of perfidious England, the asserted death of the immortal hero. He was 
all this ; he was a shadowy and divine creature, amenable to no earthly 
laws. He was here now, in this brief hour, under the flickering sunlight 
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and trembling shadows, and to-morrow he would melt away for ever and 
ever into the regions of light, which were his every-day habitation. 

What did it matter, then, if she was fluttered and dazed and in- 
toxicated by his presence ? What did it signify if the solid earth became 
empyrean air under this foolish girl’s footsteps? Mrs. Gilbert did not 
even ask herself these questions. No consciousness of wrong or danger 
had any place in her mind. She knew nothing, she thought nothing ; 
except that a modern Lord Byron was walking by her side, and that 
it was a very little way to the arbour. 
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Che Streets of the World. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 





BERLIN: UNTER DEN LINDEN. 
“You won’t like Berlin,” remarked the Man of the World, when the 
train stopped at Brunswick. 

“Why shouldn’t I like it?” I returned, in quiet expostulation. “ As 
a rule, I like every place where I have never been before, and, for two 
days at least, am enchanted with a strange city. So far from disliking 
Berlin, it is probable that I shall like it very much indeed; not only 
as a city perfectly new and strange to me, but as a place containing a 
valuable collection of art-treasures, and, moreover, as the capital of a 
great and puissant kingdom.” 

“That may be all very true,” persisted the Man of the World; “ but 
I reassert that you won’t like Berlin. Crest un trou.” 

“T have been in a great many cities to which the same uncompli- 
mentary objections might be urged, and which are emphatically ugly, 
dirty, trous.” 

“ Bah!” quoth the Man ofthe World; “’tis not precisely that. There 
are many towns both ugly and dirty, but which are nevertheless pic- 
turesque. Take Cologne, for instance. Take Bonn. Take Mayence. 
You can bear with them for the sake of their cathedrals, universities, 
old castles, and the like. But there’s nothing old in Berlin. It’s all as 
new as a workhouse, and as hideous.” 

“St. Petersburg is a new city,” I doubtingly interposed. 

“Ah, yes; but its architectural magnificence lifts it from the level 
of the commonplace. Besides, its newness and its civilisation are only 
fastidious,—a mere coat of lacquer. Underneath there is the great 
romantic substructure of Oriental barbarism. You remember what 
Napoleon said: ‘Scratch the Russian, and you will find the Tartar,’ 
The veneer of to-day but thinly covers yesterday’s savagery, and, per- 
haps, to-morrow’s decadence and chaos. 

‘Demain c’est le sapin du tréne ; 
Aujourd’hui c’en est le velours.’” 


Oe ae ae ee ee 


“T must, nevertheless, take the liberty of observing,” I went on, 
“that report speaks highly of the grandeur and splendour which charac- 
terise the public buildings of Berlin; and that the thoroughfare ‘ Unter 
den Linden’ is justly considered one of the finest promenades in Eu- 
rope.” 

“Unter den Linden is all very well,” the Man of the World said 
carelessly, “although not half so handsome as Piccadilly. For the rest, 
I wish you joy of Berlin. I am going on to Kénigsberg. You won't 
like Berlin, I tell you. It’s a bore.” 
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And here he lit another cigar,—his tenth that morning,—and re- 
lapsed into disdainful silence. The Man of the World did not like to 
be contradicted. 

It occurred to me that the Man—who was, certainly, the most 
amusing and original travelling companion, save the genial Jew from 
Posen, I ever met with in the course of my wanderings—had perhaps 
some special and occult reason for disliking the capital of Prussia. Indeed, 
in a moment of confidence, he had remarked already that he had been 
“drummed out of half the cities in Europe ;” although for what mis- 
deeds, political, commercial, or social, he did not vouchsafe to explain. 
It may be that he had what are called abroad “des démélés avec la 
police,’”—a conveniently ambiguous locution, which may mean that you 
have conspired to substitute a republic for a monarchy; or, vice versé, 
that you have manufactured or put into circulation an illegal imitation 
of the currency of the country; that you have stolen somebody’s spoons ; 
or that you have run away with your neighbour’s wife. However, ’twas 
not my affair. The Man of the World was very agreeable, very enter- 
taining, and very polite; and, as I had never seen him before, and 
there was no likelihood, after that day’s journey, of my ever secing him 
again, it could not possibly matter to me whether he was a political 
conspirator of the most ultra Red Republican or communistic tenden- 
cies, a police spy, a commercial traveller, a chevalier dindustrie, a 
Jesuit priest, or a Russian prince travelling incognito. He might have 
been any one of these personages, or none of them. He spoke all lan- 
guages, and was as familiar with Piccadilly as with Palermo, with Pim- 
lico as with the Pincian Hill, with Berlin as with Bermondsey. And 
he was the neatest hand at turning up a natural at Van John (as I 
discovered to the extent of twenty thalers’ loss before we reached El- 
berfeld) that I ever had the pleasure of meeting during a spring fore- 
noon. 

We were lunching at the station at Brunswick, and consuming Mai- 
triink and Butterbrods, when this conversation about Berlin took place. 
We went on, jolting and rumbling as it is the custom of the slow-coach 
Germanic trains to do, all the afternoon, and a best part of the evening. 
About eight o’clock the Man of the World, who had discovered a friend 
on the platform at some station, the name of which I forget, bade me 
farewell, and left me, repeating that I shouldn’t like Berlin, and offer- 
ing, in the handsomest manner, to give me, the next time we met, my 
revenge for the twenty thalers I had lost to him at Van John. I sup- 
pose he went on to Kénigsberg; but I never saw him more, and have 
not yet had (perhaps to my great good fortune) my “revenge” for the 
score of Prussian pieces of which I found myself minus. Assuredly the 
Man of the World’s skill at turning up naturals was marvellous. 

The Hétel de Russie at Berlin (hard by the bridge over the Spree 
called the Schloss Briicke) is one of the most comfortable hostelries in 
Northern Europe. The landlord is (or was when I stayed there first, 
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seven years ago) a gentleman; the waiters were of rather a superior 
order of the Kellner genus, being mostly sons of other hotel-keepers 
serving an apprenticeship, or “improvership,” before they went into 
business on their own account; and, being young men of means, did 
not make it the first duty in life to swindle you. The Hotel de Russie 
was much frequented by British Queen’s Messengers, who are, under any 
circumstances, about the pleasantest, shrewdest, and most courteous 
gentlemen you can well fall in with; knowing every thing it concerns 
a citizen of the world to know, recounting the best anecdotes, and 
smoking the best cigars. There was an admirable table-d’héte at the 
Russie, expensive, but invariably provided nith fresh fish, at least when 
any kind of piscine aliment was procurable; the which is in Germany 
an almost unheard-of phenomenon. A score of officers of the Prussian 
Guards used to drop in every day to dinner; and of male English tra- 
vellers there was generally a liberal sprinkling, but English ladies were 
few and far between. The case may be altered by this time, and the 
British Mater and Filiafamilias be permanently installed at the Russie. 
If such be the case, I wonder whether they have abandoned the sweet 
and simple custom of bringing in lighted wax-candles with the coffee, 
at which candles all the male guests at once proceeded to illumine their 
cigars. Now and again, at the Russie, when a stray English dame had 
descended there, I have marked the mixture of terror, amazement, in- 
dignation, and despair with which she has regarded the onslaught on 
the wax-candles, and the scornful rush with which she has gathered up 
her skirts and swept from the contaminated Speise-saal. You cannot 
indoctrinate the British matron with a notion that smoking in her pre- 
sence is not an abominable thing. The most devoted and conciliatory 
spouse will somehow give you to understand that it is only by suffer- 
ance and under protest that you puff your cabana in her apartments; 
and she will have the concession out of you in kind, in some mode or 
another, before long. ‘Je te pardonne,” says Sganarelle’s wife in the 
Médecin malgré lui, “mais tu me le paieras.” Oh, uxorious British 
man! you think you have been extravagant in giving Mr. Carrera six- 
pence for a Patagas. Every cigar you smoke in the presence of the 
wife of your bosom, and of her window-curtains, shall cost you, in the 
long-run, at least three half-crowns. 

The society of the Russie’s table-@héte, however, unchilled by the gla- 
cial refinement of British caste, was exceedingly pleasant. The Russian 
princesses, German Griifinnen, and French married ladies, did not object 
to smoking. The unmarried ladies were not supposed, according to the de- 
lightful Continental usage, to have any voice at all in any matter whatever. 
All they had to do was to nestle in the shadow of their mamma’s drapery, 
look pretty, blush when they were spoken to, and eat more custard and 
conserves than was good for them. After coffee and cigars, there was, 
perhaps, a little card-playing, and then you went to the Opera, or the 
theatre, or looked in at the Gesellschafts Haus behind the Exchange, 
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or otherwise disported yourself until it was time to retire to rest between 
two feather beds covered with quilted green silk. 

I had a sumptuous saloon of a bedroom, all plate-glass and crimson- 
silk hangings, on the second floor, overlooking the quay, which served 
alike for sitting-room and sleeping apartment, and for which I paid only 
two thalers, or six shillings English (the prices may have been raised, if 
the redoubted British invasion has set in), a day. You might imagine 
that with this luxurious accommodation, good victualling, Rhine wines 
at reasonable prices, exquisite neatness and cleanliness, cheerful society, 
and assiduous and civil attendance, I was as happy as the day was long, 
and soon found reason to put down the Man of the World, when he said 
that I shouldn’t like Berlin, as an atrabilious libeller. This might indeed, 
and very presumably would have been the case, had I never stirred from 
the Hétel de Russie; and there are worse things to do, when you get 
into a really comfortable foreign caravanserai, than making up your 
mind not to budge from its precincts during your stay in a city in which 
you don’t know any body, not even your ambassador, and are therefore 
not likely to be presented at court ; but I am of a wandering tempera- 
ment, and soon grow tired of immobility, however comfortable it may 
be. I do not possess the patient equanimity of a friend of mine who, 
when he got to a village on the Volga where they were famous for 
trout, declared that he meant to stay there until all the trout in the 
river were caught, and he had eaten them; or until the world cracked. 
ZI want to move about, and see what is going on; and although my 
condition at the Russie might have been as sensually felicitous as that 
of a stalled ox, I speedily began to chafe and fret at having nothing to 
grumble at, and so took up my scrip and my staff and began to roam 
about Berlin. An hour’s perambulation had not been accomplished 
before I admitted, in a grimly saturnine spirit of discontented satisfac- 
tion, that the Man of the World was right. I didn’t like Berlin. No- 
body does, I should imagine; not even the Berliners. I am sure the 
king and royal family are not affected towards it; for whenever they 
have a decent excuse they are off to Potsdam or Charlottenberg. 

The capital of the kingdom of Prussia is doubtless a very large and 
exteriorly imposing city, and has an extensive and constantly increasing 
population,—I am not statistically minded, and therefore won’t trouble 
you with figures to show how many hundreds of thousands under a mil- 
lion the said population may be,—mais c’est un trou. It is the dullest, 
dingiest hole that mortal man ever put his foot into. It is a city that 
has been built to order,—that looks as though it had been run up by 
contract,—and that, notwithstanding its newness, has an appearance of 
having run hopelessly to seed, as though there had been a difficulty in find- 
ing solvent tenants for all the grand mansions. In the neighbourhood of 
the old palace there are two or three tortuous streets of respectable anti- 
quity, dating, perhaps, from the middle of the seventeenth century ; but 
every where else the city is laid out in streets of agonising length and de- 
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plorable rectangularity. Do you remember what the inveterate jester Sid- 
ney Smith said on his death-bed? “There is an end to every thing,” he 
murmured, “except Wimpole Street.” Gower Street or Albany Street 
would, to my mind, be more expressive of never-ending, still-beginning 
bricks and mortar; but the dining-out Canon of St. Paul’s was, per- 
chance, too aristocratic to know where such humble thoroughfares as 
Gower Street or Albany Street were situated. Well, every street in Ber- 
lin seems about four times the length of Wimpole Street, but is not a 
tithe so clean. The pavement is of a nubbly, crumbling, yet angular 
irregularity, as though the side-walks had been strewn with intermin- 
gled flints and kidney potatoes in an advanced state of decomposition; a 
pliocene detritus belonging to an unascertained epoch, but productive of 
unimaginable anguish to the tender-toed. The gutters are gushing with 
swift-rolling multitudinous nastinesses. In wet weather every roadway 
is a dead sea of mud; but, as a rule, I prefer the moist period to the 
desiccated one—at least in Berlin. I believe the city is built in the 
midst of a plain of sand. At all events, whenever it is not pouring 
cats and dogs, every street is a Sahara desert of dry, hot, choking dust, 
which powders your clothes, which gets down your throat, which cracks 
your lips, excoriates your mucous membrane, bakes your tongue, irritates 
your tonsils, and insinuates itself into your ears, nostrils, and eyes. 
There is no shade in Berlin, except Unter den Linden. There are few 
cafés, except Unter den Linden; you must go under the lime-trees to 
find any thing tolerable in the way of a confectioner’s, or a perfumer’s, or 
a haberdasher’s, or a glove-shop; in fact the Frenchman, with his usual 
talent for generalising, is not so quarrelled with in setting down Unter 
den Linden as “ LA Rue de Berlin.” 

The worst part of the city is, to me, its odour. My olfactory nerves 
are not more finely strung, I should think, than those of other people. 
I have visited a good many Streets of the World—on the Continent, and 
in England, France, and Ireland—redolent of any thing but sweet savours. 
There are closes in Edinburgh and Glasgow that are not precisely scented 
like the fabulous Araby the Blest. The Alster Bassin at Hamburg, 
albeit the town itselfis clean, is not quite so nice to the nose as vinaigre 
de toilette. Constantinople has its stenches; so has Madrid; so has 
Genoa; so has Bethnal Green. But, Genius of Sanitary Improvements, 
defend me from Berlin. It is not so much in the look of the place. 
The houses are tall and severely classical. The streets are broad, as 
well as long. There are plenty of open places. But, go whithersoever 
he will, the traveller is haunted and pursued by an inconceivable (until 
experienced) musty, fusty, sour, sickly smell. I at once confess it to be 
indescribable ; but you may arrive at a faint (literally a faint, and well- 
nigh a fainting) notion of its nature, if you will imagine an amalgam of 
old clothes and linen just come home from a careless washerwoman 
with no drying-ground; of stale cabbage-soup, and yesterday’s beer, and 
the day-before-yesterday’s tobacco; of Leather Lane fish-market, and a 
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workhouse day-room ; of a ragged school, and a second-rate mews. I 
suppose the Berliners are fond of this deadly perfume, and think it 
schrecklich schin. 1 know that they grow very angry if you allude to it 
in any terms even remotely approaching the uncomplimentary. A con- 
ceited race are the Berliners; and I like neither their city nor the smell 
thereof. 

The result of an expedition, either on pleasure or on business, into 
the interior of this pestiferous capital invariably is, that you are driven 
Unter den Linden for a mouthful of fresh air. I won’t deny that this 
famous walk may well lay claim to be considered one of the handsomest 
promenades in Europe. It is, however, neither so lengthy nor so pretty 
as the avenue leading through the Champs Elysées at Paris from the 
Place de la Concorde to the Arc de l’Etoile ; but it surpasses that world- 
renowned road in the fact that it is planted with stately and broad- 
foliaged lime-trees in lieu of stumpy poplars and etiolated ash, and that 
it is bordered by very splendid mansions, very many of them real palaces, 
and not with mean little shops, Dowveries, and gargotes. Shops indeed 
there are Unter den Linden, but these are among the best-provided and 
most fashionable in Berlin, and they are interspersed with towering 
hotels, the principal foreign embassies, the chief governmental bureaux, 
and churches, theatres, and museums in abundance. The magnificent 
equestrian monument to, Frederick the Great is the principal attraction 
at the southern extremity of the Linden, and the Arch of Triumph, lead- 
ing to the Thiergarten, with Kroll’s pretty theatre and garden—not so 
pretty, however, as Cremorne—at the other. Then there is the new 
Royal Palace, at one of whose casements, I am told, at present you 
may see the drill-sergeant King of Prussia fagging and slaving, like a 
clerk at a counting-house desk, through returns and parliamentary 
papers. When I first idled under the Linden, however, there was no 
king to be seen at the palace-windows. Poor Frederick-William had 
gone crazy, and was in obsequious durance at Charlottenberg, where he 
tippled champagne when they would let him—poor, poetic, demented 
Roi Clicquot!—and squabbled with his keepers, and washed his face in 
vermicelli-soup, and otherwise made a piteous exhibition of himself for 
one of the Lord’s anointed, as his successor William I., the drill-sergeant 
monarch, is so fond of telling his people that he is. 

Yes; I am free to admit also that the museum of pictures and statues 
is very grand and very noble. Kiss’s ‘“‘ Amazon” and Herr Cornelius’s 
frescoes outside, any number of paintings by masters ancient and modern, 
grand saloons, painted ceilings, gilded cornices, fluted columns, velvet 
draperies,—all these are very grandiose and superb, no doubt; but, 
mercy on us! how desperately weary one is apt to grow ofall this guide- 
book sight-seeing. Take one city, if you will,—Berlin, Munich, Ant- 
werp, Dresden, Florence, Rome, Madrid,—and saturate yourself with its 
art-treasures ; but this wandering from place to place, and from gallery 
to gallery,—this encouragement of a heterogeneous jumble of names and 
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dates, schools and styles, history and genre, landscape and still-life,—can 
only lead to confusion and despair, or, worse still, to a bemused and 
conceited ignorance, prone to make you believe that, because you have 
seen so much, you know every thing, when, in reality, you have not 
acquired as much real knowledge as you would have done by purchasing 
an engraving after Cornelius, or a plaster-cast of the ‘“‘ Amazon,” for a 
couple of shillings. 

So I took Unter den Linden not in the least esthetically, and lingered 
beneath the lime-trees not as a connoisseur, but as a cosmopolitan Cock- 
ney. The place is well enough. The trees cast refreshing shadows ; 
there are chairs and benches where you may lounge at leisure; there 
are military bands and parades to amuse you, if you are fond of martial 
displays, or admire the Prussian army—which I do not. All that Berlin 
has to show in the way of beauty and fashion (which is not much, good- 
ness knows, always excepting the charming Princess Frederick William 
of Prussia, our own dear Princess Royal) is to be found Unter den Lin- 
den on fine afternoons. There are wasp-waisted officers of the Guards, 
and flabby burghers, and trotting orderlies, and plumed aides-de-camp, 
and boys’ schools, and girls’ schools, and love-making couples, and sen- 
tentious children, and short-legged, long-legged, scrimp-tailed German 
dogs. Close to the Opera-house is the only shop in Berlin where you 
can buy smokable cigars, and the only conditoreis, or confectioner’s, 
where you can get vanilla-ices that won’t make you ill. You had best 
keep literally under the lime-trees; for so sure as you approach one of 
the side-streets that cross the Linden at right-angles by scores, your nose 
will be offended by the old musty, fusty, sickly smell coming swooping 
in syncope-inducing gusts from the rest of Berlin. If you wish to pre- 
serve any thing approaching a favourable impression of the Prussian 
capital, go straight to the Linden from your hotel, and stop there until 
it is time to go back to the table-@héte, or to the Opera, or to Kroll’s. 
If you venture into any other district of the huge, dull, dusty, sour city, 
with its uncivil, straight-laced, conceited population, you will incur a 
considerable risk of being bored to death. I know I was nearly, and 
that I wouldn’t go back to Berlin—I had a month of it—save under 
compulsion, or unless I was in love, or handsomely paid for it, on any 
account. Unter den Linden is passable, but that is all; it is the one 
rich plum in a most repulsive and indigestible German suet-dumpling. 

And yet, I dare say, there is “ life in Berlin,”—life of the jovial, rol- 
licking, merry-go-round order,—and that there are people resident on 
the Spree who think that river far superior to the Thames, the Seine, or 
the Arno, and the capital itself a hive of perpetual delights. Let them 
keep their good opinion; I don’t envy it them in the least. I would 
sooner have the Boulevard des Italiens, or the shady side of Pall Mall, 
or the sunny side of Regent Street, any day, than Unter den Linden. 
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“Rest, and be thankful.” 


AFTER a gallant fight, 

Fought betwixt might and right, 

Won against fearful odds,— 

Let all the praise be God’s,— 
Rest ye, my men. 

Rest, and be thankful too, 

Thanks giving where they’re due, 

Never forgetting those 

Who ’gainst our common foes 
Stood with us then. 


When we began the strife, 
Knew we that death or life, 
One or the other fate— 
Ne’er did we hesitate— 
Was the reward. 
Thin were our ranks, you know ; 
"Tis not so long ago 
But that you can recall 
How few we were in all 
When we took sword. 


Fought we in Freedom’s cause, 

Fought we for equal laws, 

Body and mind alike 

Fetters from off to strike. 
Claiming for each, 

Whatever his degree, 

Colour, or creed might be, 

Freedom of life and thought,— 

Prize ne’er too dearly bought,—- 
Freedom of speech : 


Freedom of speaking out 

What we may think about ; 

If we but deem it fit, 

Freedom of printing it, 
Never afraid ;— 








“ REST, AND BE THANKFUL.” 


Freedom of Conscience too, 

Probed no more through and through ;— 

Last but not least of those 

Triumphs thus wrung from foes, 
Freedom of Trade. 








Now that you’ve rested, men, 
Back to your ranks again ; 
Though we have paused awhile, 
Halted, and broken file, 
*T was but for breath. 
’*Twas not because we thought 
All won for which we fought ; 
But ’twas because the best 
Cure for fatigue is Rest— 
Rest, but not death. 


Back to your ranks again, 
Now that you’ve rested, men ; 
Shoulder to shoulder place, 
Steadily, face to face, 
Meet ye the strife ; 
Ready at once to close 
Should any dare oppose, 
Blocking the way unto 
That we have yet to do 
Whilst there is life. 
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Maid v. Mistress. 


THE world has been making itself very anxious of late about the manners 
and customs of domestic servants, past, present, and to come. It is a 
legitimate subject for anxiety, and the facts and the prospect are as- 
suredly not encouraging. But it seems to us, that in the statement of 
both there have been some remarkable omissions, and that till these 
are supplied, it is hardly possible to judge fairly. The chief service 
to be rendered lies, we think, in an endeavour to supply these omissions. 
When the case is complete, such palliations or remedies as may be really 
practicable will, in all probability, suggest themselves. Just now we 
seem to be a little in danger of trying to widen the shoe in the place 
where it does not pinch. 

First, then, we think that the whole question has been contemplated 
too exclusively from a Londoner’s point of view. Mrs. Norton’s copious 
diatribes, which the Zimes has endorsed, are applicable to London fami- 
lies only, if indeed they can be said to be applicable to any class of fami- 
lies at all, and are not rather, as we believe them to be, a heavy generali- 
sation toppling on the summit of a fragile structure of instances. The 
Saturday Review—which meets the question in a more philosophical 
spirit, and tries to show that servants are only going the way of all other 
human beings, and exhibiting marks of transition which are inseparable 
from the present stage of social progress—has rather commented upon 
the facts supplied by others, than supplemented their deficiencies by any 
new facts of its own. Now, it does not seem at first sight to be a satis- 
factory mark of human progress that things should be manifestly getting 
worse ; and we think it possible that a little closer examination might 
show that the evils which beset a particular stage of progress are not 
necessarily inseparable from it. At any rate, it is worth while to inquire 
what the evils are, and whether they have any closer connexion with the 
causes popularly assigned to them than a certain celebrated headache 
had with the “little bit of salmon” eaten on the previous day. We 
propose to say a few words about servants in the houses of dwellers 
in country towns and of the country gentry, not including in the latter 
term an aristocracy cither of wealth or of birth. We want to examine 
the question as it is affected by the habits of the upper middle classes, 
men of small property, professional men and government employés not 
resident in London, retired officers and civilians, and country clergymen. 
These constitute a large division of society numerically, and ought not 
to be ignored if we are to arrive at any thing like a true view of the 
whole matter ; and they seem to have a special claim to consideration, 
because families of this class provide so many of the “first places” to 
which the Zimes tells us that “ servants do not come demoralised.” 

“Servants are not demoralised when they come to their first places,” 
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says the Times. To which we reply: O you Londoner! what do you 
know about it? The greatest difficulty which we have to encounter is, 
that servants do, for the most part, come to their first places with such 
bad habits and such loose notions, with a standard of morality so low 
and so variable, that the “ first place” has to do, the work of a reforma- 
tory if the servant is to become really valuable afterwards. And it is 
because it is difficult to do this necessary work otherwise than super- 
ficially, that so few servants acquire any thing deeper than a superficial 
value. We should like to make the gentleman who sits in a London 
club-house, and evolves out of his inward consciousness the idea of a 
cottage interior, perform the duties of district-visitor or Sunday-school 
teacher in any country parish in England for six months. We venture 
to think that he would emerge from such an educational course with a 
very strong sense of the unreality of most of the suggestions about the 
faults of domestic servants which have lately been made, and of the 
purely theoretical view of their condition which has been put forward ; 
and that, having learned the nature of the homes, and the habits out of 
which they come to their “ first places,” he would be a little less inclined 
for the future to charge their misconduct upon their employers. Do not 
let it be supposed that we under-estimate either the difficulties or the 
virtues which he will encounter in this examination of cottage-life. He 
will see wonderful examples of patience, devotedness, and unselfishness 
exhibited, chiefly by the mothers of families. He will see great hardships 
uncomplainingly endured, and small kindnesses thankfully acknowledged. 
He will see many instances of admirable laboriousness and fortitude. 
But among the sons and the daughters who are to constitute the future 
servants of England he will find very few specimens of the peculiar vir- 
tues which we desire for the class, and very little training by which those 
virtues may be imparted. Restraint and discipline are unknovn ; real obe- 
dience and conscientious truthfulness are neither exacted nor obtained ; 
strict honesty is rare; modesty is seldom more than a name. And as 
to extravagance in dress, the sin par éminence which we are now asked 
to believe that servants learn from their mistresses, we will tell him what 
he will see. He will see the hardworking and sorely-pinched mother, 
who stays from church herself because she cannot afford to buy decent 
clothes, sticking ragged feathers into her children’s hats, thrusting in- 
credible hoops under their petticoats, and otherwise savagely disfiguring 
them by mock jewelry, beads, tinsel, and sudden gilt edges in incon- 
venient places. He will see—as we have often seen—a great girl, twelve 
or thirteen years old, going about in rags, because that weary mother 
cannot find a spare half-hour to mend her every-day frock, and it has 
never crossed her thoughts that she might try to mend it herself. But 
he will see the same girl cast off her chrysalis, and come out in the even- 
ing or on the Sunday a perfect dragon-fly of colour, to dawdle about the 
streets, learning bold words and losing gentle ways during hours in which 
she might have practised usefulness and modesty at home. She is not 
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imitating the dress and manners of a class above her own: the much- 
abused “ young ladies” do not generally furnish her with bad examples 
of this fashion ; and if they did, she would think very little about them. 
She is vying with Sarah Ann who lives next door, and hoping some day 
to vie with Amelia Jane, whose father earns a little more and saves a 
little less than her own. See how the mother’s face darkens if you offer 
a word of friendly remonstrance on the subject of her daughter's dress. 
She will construct a series of fables about every article in turn, proving 
to you that they have been selected from motives of the strictest economy, 
and are in fact very meritorious instances of self-denial. The flimsy 
skirt, with its orange-coloured eruption, cost a halfpenny a yard less than 
a strong stuff; the feather is, she assures you, cheaper than ribbon ; the 
red Garibaldi was made out of a piece of something that was given to 
her, and it saved buying a body to the dress. But the great hoop with 
which she knocks down a form every time she enters the Sunday-school, 
and the gold net (a fact, upon my word!) which contains her hair, and 
imparts such conscious dignity to her walk, such aggressive complacency 
to her smile ?—“ Well, ma’am, we don’t like her to look no worse than 
her neighbours; and it’s only while she’s at home. She’s quite ready 
to leave ’em off if you’ll find her a place.” And a pleasant prospect it is 
for the mistress, to whom she goes with a sense of grievance and hardship, 
having made this frightful and reluctant sacrifice, but remaining always 
on the watch for every opportunity of resuming, either in secret or by 
stealthy unobserved degrees, the splendours which she has abandoned 
under protest. On this point her mistress is her natural enemy from 
the beginning, to be circumvented and overcome by any means that 
may present themselves. And this is a point, we may say in passing, 
on which we have honestly given up our own theories, because we have 
found the facts to be against them. We are no puritans on the subject 
of dress and ornament; and we were inclined to believe that a taste for 
these things might be allowed considerable room for expansion without 
serious mischief, and that there was a good deal of ill-nature in “ mak- 
ing a fuss” about them. It is only experience of the real evils which 
accompany the indulgence of this taste—which are, in fact, inseparable 
from it, and necessitated by it—which causes us to lift up our voice 
against it. 

Now, let us suppose a girl, such as we have sketched, going to her 
first place, in a family of the class to which we are particularly directing 
attention. What kind of treatment is she likely to receive? and what 
kind of examples will she see? We boldly assert that, in the great 
majority of instances, she will receive treatment and see examples which 
would help forward her education as a “ good servant,” if it had been in 
any sense prepared for or commenced. We have no hesitation in say- 
ing that selfishness, extravagance, and inconsiderateness are not com- 
mon characteristics of ladies of this class; that they do not, as a rule, 
dress beyond their means or unsuitably to their station ; that they gene- 
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rally show a good deal of kindness to a new maid—take an interest in 
teaching her, or in seeing that she is taught, the routine of her daily 
work; and are careful to give her opportunities for the fulfilment of her 
religious duties. There are, of course, ill-ordered households to be met 
with here, as elsewhere; there are tempers so unamiable, or so indolent, 
or so unsympathetic, that they pervade the whole family with their inju- 
rious influence ; there are instances of hardness of heart and lowness of 
principle ; but we maintain that they are exceptions, and that English 
wives and mothers of this class are for the most part fairly active and 
considerate in the discharge of their home-duties, and tolerably self- 
denying in their personal expenses. Very often the new maid will come 
in contact with a good-natured daughter of the house, who is willing to 
attend a little to her reading, writing, and summing, if she is found to 
be deficient in those respects, or who will help her in “ preparing for 
confirmation,” if she has not gone through the preparation at home. 
This state of things is not universal, but it is very common; this kind 
of help and training may not be the best—it may be very inadequate to its 
object: let it be improved as much as possible, by all means ; let there 
be more consideration, more tenderness, more time and care and kind- 
ness bestowed upon our servants—there can hardly be too much. But 
we are sure that there is generally quite enough to produce a salutary 
effect upon hearts which are at all ready to receive it; and we do say that 
there is no such special defect or fault to be found in these modern 
mistresses as can fairly be held to account for the peculiar demerits of 
modern servants. 

A critic in difficulties is very apt to cheer himself up by indulging 
in a little sneer at the ladies. It is sure to be popular, because the gen- 
tlemen like it. Men like to see the faults and follies of human nature 
discussed as if they were the special characteristics of women, because 
this mode of discussing them silently suggests the idea that men are 
immaculate. It is also an easy and comfortable exercise of power ; the 
same sort of power which makes a vulgar man in society enjoy putting a 
lady out of countenance, for no better reason than because he is able to 
do it. By all means let a woman’s work be fairly judged and freely cri- 
ticised; but we shall be very glad when critics abandon the foolish and 
wearisome fashion of making constant allusion to the fact that she is a 
woman, as though it were something a little discreditable and ridiculous 
in itself, and she could help it if she tried. This practice has been car- 
ried to such a pitch, that we were gravely called upon the other day to 
lower our estimate of the art of a distinguished novelist because it is 
chiefly concerned with an analysis of the emotions of young ladies. It 
would be quite as rational to speak slightingly of the art exhibited in 
the portraiture of Othello, because it is only an analysis of the emotions 
of a middle-aged man. 

The manner in which this habit has affected the recent discussion 
about servants is curious. Maids and their mistresses have been the 
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grand objects of censure, as if there were no such beings in the world as 
men and their masters. And the selfish expenditure, the show, and the 
pretentiousness of ladies have been alluded to, as matters known and 
taken for granted, in terms which might lead a foreigner to suppose that 
in England families suffer far more frequently from the extravagance of 
daughters than of sons. We wonder how many young men, who are 
anxiously considering the question whether “the governor” will pay 
their debts this time, have their anxieties increased by the fear that one 
of their sisters may have drawn a little bill likely to fall due at an in- 
convenient season? Let any twenty households of the middle class of 
gentry be taken at random and examined as to the amount of their use- 
less, unnecessary, and purely selfish expenditure week by week. We 
are quite confident that if so unpleasant a process could be fairly 
carried through, the women would not suffer by comparison with the 
men. 

The only fault which can, we think, be fairly charged upon mistresses 
as a Class is, that they do not do enough to counteract and eradicate the 
effects of the evil training which servants have undergone before com- 
ing under their hands. The quantity of labour, thought, skill, and care 
which constitute the “enough” in such cases, is‘often simply impossible 
to the mistress. There are exceptional mistresses, who produce and 
deserve exceptional servants. But we think that we have a right to 
hope that some day the merits of the average servant will correspond to 
those of the average mistress; and this is assuredly not the case at pre- 
sent, even though we do not claim a high standard for either. 

There is a pleasant tale, entitled Mistress and Maid, written avow- 
edly with a purpose, and often referred to in discussions about servants, 
which may serve to illustrate the unreality which we think that we per- 
ceive in these discussions, and the very small amount of reference to fact 
by which it seems to us that the theorising is controlled and checked. 
The “maid” who is the heroine of this tale is introduced into a family 
so exceptional in its circumstances and composition, that no argument 
for general use can possibly be founded upon its mode of conducting 
itself. Two excellent, refined, intelligent, and well-educated gentlewo- 
men (we leave out the wicked sister) are represented as living for years 
without any servant at all, and at last taking a young girl who has 
never been in service before. Of course they are familiar with all the 
details of her work, which they have been accustomed to perform for 
themselves; and it is natural to them to teach her and associate with her 
in a manner which would be very difficult, not to say impossible, to 
ordinary mistresses. But this is not all. The girl whose “first place” 
offers these extraordinary advantages is herself an example of just  pre- 
cisely the virtue which is wanting in nine girls out of ten when they go 
to their “ first places.” She is thoroughly, obstinately, magnificently 
truthful. We do not deny that such girls are to be found here and 
there; when found, they should most assuredly be made a note of, and 
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never lost sight of, let the faults which accompany this one great virtue 
be what they may. In the town in which we live, which has a popula- 
tion of about four thousand souls, we know one family which supplies 
the class of domestic servants with girls whose incapacity for telling 
falsehoods nobly atones for all their other incapacities. If we suppose 
that there are three such families unknown to us, we do not think that we 
are understating the number. We are quite sure that the majority of 
“new maids” would have been a good deal defter and neater than 
Elizabeth Hand, and that they would never have passed a day without 
telling at least one moderate falsehood. To complete the unreality of 
the picture, the two angelic mistresses are represented to us as seriously 
doubting whether they are right in forgiving a sudden and violent breach 
of etiquette on the part of Elizabeth Hand, by which she saves a child’s 
life at the risk of her own. The kind of faults against which the women 
of England warn each other would tempt one sometimes to believe that 
they never for a moment think of what really happens. Shut your eyes, 
reader, and call up an image of the face of any mistress of a household 
whom you happen to know, and conceive it as putting on a grave ex- 
pression of forgiveness for the offence of forgetting to ask leave to save 
a life, when the delay necessary in order to prefer the request might 
have cost the life that was in danger! 

The mention of this book brings us to the consideration of another 
kind of “first places” for rough untaught girls; we mean places in 
families of the class intermediate between gentry and servants,—shop- 
keepers, inn-keepers, and lodging-house keepers. Here, if any where, the 
supervision and companionship which are desirable in the education of 
a servant might naturally be expected; but here they are preéminently 
wanting. We cannot defend the women of this class. We cannot help 
seeing that they are a great deal more dressy, extravagant, and selfish 
than those who stand next above them in the social scale. We cannot 
help thinking that the members of this class—men and women—are lower 
in their aspirations, more material in their pleasures, and scantier in their 
charities, than any other grade of persons in English society. No doubt 
there are noble exceptions ; but we are afraid the balance is on the 
wrong side. Here it is that you so often find a single drudge in the 
kitchen, to whom no test is applied except as to the quantity of work 
that can be got out of her. Here the moral character of a servant is 
often absolutely disregarded, if only she gives satisfaction in the per- 
formance of her daily tasks. There is little hope for the girl who comes 
out of an average home, and gets her first place in an average lodging- 
house or shop in a country town or watering-place. 

But, it may be said, if all this, or half of this, is true, how comes it 
that there are any good servants at all? Every body’s experience, we 
are glad to say, offers some happy instances in refutation of our former 
assertions. Whence and how do they come? First, there are the ex- 
ceptional homes and the exceptional “places” to which we have already 
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alluded, and which we may set aside at once, both because they are ex- 
ceptional, and because their merits are intelligible at a glance. And 
then comes the fact, which we are glad and thankful to receive, that 
persons are to be found every where who, in their walk through life, 
habitually choose the good and refuse the evil. Bad influences may be 
numerous and powerful, and the poor human creature may be sore let 
and hindered, hampered and darkened. But some day a little bit of 
good comes within reach, and the hand closes upon it, and does not let 
it go. We do not inquire here or now why this is, but we think no one 
will deny that it is so. The wear and tear of life, the hardships and 
the disappointments, the intervals of prosperity and success, the hopes 
and fears, the rubs and rebuffs,—are all in a sense lessons to such a per- 
son. They improve instead of injuring the character. You are surprised 
to find how great the improvement is by the time middle life is reached ; 
and the subject of it would perhaps be quite at a loss to inform you how 
it is that the same set of circumstances, which in her own case have 
gradually eradicated bad habits and imparted better tendencies, have 
only facilitated the corruption and degradation of a companion. Prac- 
tically, our efforts should of course be directed to increasing, on the one 
hand, the number of openings to the right way of life and bars to the 
wrong, and, on the other hand, to strengthening the disposition to take 
advantage of the first and turn away from the last. The affections and 
the conscience are the main instruments in the reformation of every hu- 
man creature ; and how these may best be reached and purified is a large 
question, and one which touches the mistress as nearly as the maid. 
But when we are considering the action of one human being upon 
another, and especially when that action is to be exercised from a higher 
upon a lower level, we should take great care to remember that the way 
to the conscience lies through the affections. 

Leaving these deep matters, in which the influences at work are so 
subtle and so complicated that it seems impossible to reduce them to a 
system,—and every instance has its own personal history and its own 
special code of by-laws,—we come to the conditions of life which are 
more within our reach, and for the improvement of which we may work 
in a general way, without being haunted by the fear that every direct 
piece of good we do carries unconscious collateral mischief with it. The 
duty of improving the poor man’s home is now very widely recognised ; 
and we are quite sure that, whenever it is honestly fulfilled, servants will 
come to their first places in a much better and more hopeful state of 
mind than they now do. But there is one condition, or habit, or what- 
ever you please to call it, which it seems to us that it might be possible 
to supply, in addition to physical comforts, and the almost universal ab- 
sence of which, in these days, really occasions a great many more of the 
difficulties which occur between maids and mistresses than may at first 
sight appear probable. We mean a habit of order and restraint. No one 
who has not had the opportunity for observing it would imagine how 
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great is the license which a girl of the poorer classes enjoys in her own 
home, and how enormous is the difficulty of coming out of this deleterious 
freedom into a state of subjection. It is not, perhaps, that she has 
harder work to do; it is that she has to give an account of herself, and 
to live under superintendence. We have found that in the very rare 
cases in which a mother keeps what is called “a tight hand” over her 
daughters, the girls are apt to turn out good servants in spite of a thou- 
sand faults. There is not for them the intolerable irksomeness and 
burdensomeness of the yoke. There is not the constant struggle to do 
things forbidden in all leisure-hours. There is not the smouldering 
sense of wrong, always ready to break out. The reason why the drudgery 
of a lodging-house is so often preferred to the light work and compara- 
tive luxury of a gentleman’s family is, that in the former place a girl 
knows that, if she can but screw one hour for herself out of the heart of 
her daily toils,.she may misbehave herself as much as she likes during 
that one delicious hour, and nobody will take her to task for it; whereas 
in the other she is a member of a respectable family, and will be censured 
if she is detected in conduct inconsistent with its respectability at any 
time. We think that institutions for training servants might, if they 
existed in sufficient numbers, provide an intermediate discipline between 
the home and the service, which would get rid of this great practical 
difficulty. We should like to know something of the experience of those 
who have taken servants from the few institutions which now exist. All 
our own experience is entirely in their favour. A suggestion may not 
be out of place here to the active, energetic mistresses who are trying 
to train girls in their first places, and who meet with so many disappoint- 
ments. It is, that they should remember the license of the home, and 
not draw the rein too tight at first. People are sometimes worried into 
wickedness by the mere number of good rules. A little wholesome ne- 
glect is as good for the servant of an admirable mistress as for the child 
of an anxious mother. Govern as carefully as you will; but beware, we 
entreat you, of harassing. We have no doubt that you are always right ; 
but do not forget that this makes it all the more uncomfortable for the 
person who is always wrong. Remember that it is a dangerous thing to 
awaken in the mind of any human being a constant desire to escape. 

In conclusion, we hope that it will not be supposed that we have 
presumptuously attempted to deal with the whole of this important 
question. We have only said a few things about a very little bit of it. 
We have purposely said nothing about large establishments, where the 
new maid comes necessarily under the training of a servant, and not of 
a mistress. And we have been speaking—pray let this be remembered 
—of the faults, and not of the virtues, of servants. With all their faults, 
the amount of service which they render, and the self-devotion in times 
of sickness and distress, of which the worst of them are capable, should 
make us tender in our judgment. But these things should not make us 
afraid to state plainly the evils which we want to remedy. We have also 
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said nothing of the one great hardship of a servant’s lot,—the difficulty, 
nay, in most cases the impossibility, of making any adequate provision 
for old age out of the savings of a lifetime. This difficulty besets hired 
labour of all kinds ; it commands our keenest and most respectful sym- 
pathy; but it is too grave and too great for us. We have our own 
private notions about certain quiet principles of action, which may 
possibly at some future day pervade all classes, and under the influence 
of which we think that the difficulty would melt away. But these 
principles have nothing whatever to do with political economy; and we 
know very well what our fate would be if we were to mention them more 
particularly. B. 





Through Berks. 


Herne’s Oak has fallen. It was pleasant to believe, though Mr. Charles 
Knight thinks otherwise, that under this ancient tree Jack Falstaff hid 
himself in mortal terror, exclaiming, “ Heaven defend me from that 
Welsh fairy!” The late Prince Consort cherished the fantasy, and 
looked lovingly on the old Oak under-which Shakespeare may have in- 
dulged in a day-dream. Nothing is more arbitrary than etymology; so 
it is not for me to say whether Berkshire really means Bare-Oak-Shire, 
thus styled either because the oak-bark used by tanners in prechemical 
days came largely from the county, or because its inhabitants have a 
great fancy for making a “bare oak” the scene of public meetings and 
the indication of boundaries. Close to the garden-gate of the house in 
which I write, there stands a bare oak,—the boundary-mark of two 
adjacent parishes: it is a vast old tree, utterly devoid of leaf and bark, 
and lifts its ghastly bulk right in the centre of a lane. Certes the 
Berkshire people have a strong tendency to use the oak as a trysting- 
tree and a limitary mark. But the beech is the tree of the county, 
crowning its pleasant hills, and shivering with a wealth of glossy leaves 
in the winds of early spring. 

If I were asked where to travel, I should reply, “England.” If I 
were asked how, I should say, ‘“ Walk.” People are miserable in these 
days if they cannot do the Alps, the Pyramids, the Great Wall of China, 
the Himalayas, and so on. Heaven forefend that I should underrate 
nature’s sublimest works, or the most wondrous relics of historic great- 
ness! But, after all, which of us knows this England of ours thoroughly? 
On highway and byway there are perpetual novelties for us, if only we 
keep our eyes open. The temptation is. great to plunge into a foreign 
country, to breathe an untried atmosphere, to mingle with an entirely 
different race. Yet I do not believe there is half as much pleasure thus 
to be obtained as by exploring Old England. I have read many books 
of travel, but know none a tithe as interesting as Lavengro. And why? 
Its author is a man of genius, certainly; so also are the authors of 
Eéthen and From Cornhill to Cairo. But Mr. Borrow’s subject is Ling- 
land. He meets men and women of our own race. He describes the 
hearty, homely fashions of our own country. Even his gipsies delight 
us; for they are English gipsies,—the very sort that one sees encamp- 
ing in these green lanes of Berkshire. What would not a tour in War- 
wickshire in Shakespeare’s days be worth now? Well, a couple of cen- 
turies hence our posterity will be far more interested in the England 
than in the Italy or Egypt of 1863. Ay, and they will be far more 
interested in the fireside and roadside life of their forefathers than in the 
dissertations on caterpillars a thousand miles long in the sun, and on 
the effect of Australian gold-discoveries, wherewith the sages of the 
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British Association favour us. And so Lavengro will be more in de- 
mand than a file of the Times; and if there be any man with a capacity 
for travel-writing, he may assure himself immortality by taking England 
as his theme. There is something at which to blush in the ignorance 
of England among Englishmen. The Londoner who has been every 
where, who has looked into the crater of Vesuvius and found that there 
is “nothing in it,” has not the least idea of the Blowing Stone or the 
Berkshire White Horse. 

For travel in England, there is certainly no way like walking. The 
railway sets you down at any point at which you choose to commence ; 
and thereafter you are perfectly independent. Nor, on the whole, is any 
exercise equal to walking. Rowing does somewhat more for the muscles 
of the arms, but leaves the legs undeveloped. Of course some men can 
walk better than others ; easy London habits and heavy dinners do not 
prepare a man for walking five miles an hour for six hours or so. But 
if you walk at the rate of only three miles an hour, and if you do not 
attempt beyond fifteen or twenty miles a day, you may cover a good deal 
of country. Very soon the condition improves ; the lazy Londoner finds 
that he can breast a steep hill without losing wind, and that he attacks 
his eggs-and-bacon and home-brewed ale with greater relish than he 
ever commanded for the best possible dinner at Kiihn’s or the Albion. 
But one great matter in walking is to have comfortable boots. Just be- 
fore I started for my stroll through Berkshire, I picked up a copy of that 
excellent journal the Field, to see whether my speech at the dinner of 
the Acclimatisation Society was accurately reported. It was not reported 
at all ; but I found consolation in a letter from a correspondent (may 
his shadow never be less!), who declared that in London there was a 
bootmaker who would make boots on the principle of common sense ; 
boots, gentle reader, to fit the feet, not to compress them into elegance. 
Astounding as it may seem, such a man there is ; and his name is Lana- 
gan, of Brownlow Street, Holborn. He measures you both for boot and 
sock ; for even the latter, soft as is its texture, if badly made injures the 
foot. I have all my life been a great walker, thinking nothing of thirty 
or forty miles a day; but I can truly declare that I never knew what it 
was to walk in comfort till I tried Lanagan’s boots. You can stretch 
your toes in them! They are made on strict anatomical principles, I 
am told, and doubtless they are ; but they are certainly made on the one 
great principle of common sense, which is, that the sole of the boot should 
be the same shape as the sole of the foot. Let any man sketch the out- 
line of his naked foot on paper, and compare it with the sole of his 
ordinary boot, and he will at once understand why he has corns—why 
walking tires him. What would happen to the human hand if it were 
compressed into a stout leather glove the shape of an isosceles triangle ? 
I hope the time is not remote when every bootmaker will be a disciple 
of Lanagan’s. 

A pocket-map is a pedestrian’s necessity. I sent to Lovejoy of 
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Reading (the fair-ideal .of a country bookseller), and got a map of Berk- 
shire by Walker, published by Longmans. I found it generally accu- 
rate, and have since procured maps of other counties by the same 
topographer ; but, curiously enough, Maidenhead Thicket—pretty well 
known to Cockneys as a favourite meet for the Queen’s Hounds—is 
entirely misplaced. Walker’s maps are mounted on canvas ; their scale 
is three miles to the inch; and they go comfortably into the pocket. 
It would be a great improvement if the heaths and downs and commons 
were coloured green in these maps. At present the various parks are 
tinted green; but the wide open country, the undulating chalk-hills, 
where there are no habitations for miles except shepherds’ huts and 
training stables, the pleasant beech-woods which fill the Thames valley 
with beauty, have no distinctive mark. Green, nature’s favourite colour, 
should be given to these, so that the walker may know where his foot is 
free to tread, where he may wander without leave from even the lord of 
the manor. 

My object was to get beyond railways. I took the train to Pang- 
bourn, that charming resort of anglers, where glorious woods overlook 
the shining Thames. Passing through the country town, I remembered 


how, 
At Reading too, when trial was warmest, 
Bunyan, that sturdy nonconformist, 
Whose Pilgrim's Progress is the raptest 
Of books, came preaching at the Baptist 
Chapel in the frock of a wagoner. 
Time passes: lo, who draws his flagon here ? 
Who, in a taproom vowed to Bacchus, 
Lovingly reads Horatius Fiaccus ? 
How came that queer fish to arrive at 
The level of a cavalry private— 
Who shall in magic irresistible 
Hereafter clothe the tale of Christabel, 
And make his Ancient Mariner's glistening 
Eye compel the world to listening ? 


But recollections of Coleridge and Bunyan—not to mention Archbishop 
Laud, whose father was a Reading weaver—not to mention the biscuits, 
the appetising sauce, the lawn-grass seed, for which now the town is 
famous—must not detain us. The lasher at Pangbourn is casting in- 
numerable spherules of water into the glowing July sunlight as I de- 
scend from the station. Amari aliquid! And now for a pleasant 
stretch of twelve miles or so, with dinner in view at East IIsley. 

Those twelve miles deserve no special record. “ Adventures are to 
the adventurous,” according to Mr. Disraeli, who likes the apophthegm 
so well that he gives it first to Ixion and afterwards to Sidonia. 1 
was not in an adventurous mood, probably, between Pangbourn and 
East Ilsley, for I encountered no adventures. The way lay through 
pleasant lanes, patularum sub tegmine fagorum; but at last I sud- 
denly came out upon the brow of Compton Down, with roads leading 
down to Compton as white as milk, and with a wide, breezy, treeless 
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area before and around me. The sudden change was exhilarating. 
With no incident of importance, I reached East Isley, and called hun- 
grily for dinner at the principal hostelry. East Ilsley is unique. Im- 
agine Smithfield Market on the side ofa steep hill, with a church at 
the summit, surrounded by houses enough to hold between seven and 
eight hundred inhabitants. This little town is the sheep-market of the 
Berkshire downs. Mutton reigns supreme here. The centre of the 
place is given up to sheep-pens, the principal street running through 
them. The landlord of the inn at which I dined was eloquent in his 
attempt to persuade me to remain till the next day: there was a great 
market, which would be worth seeing. Much as I admire a good saddle 
of mutton, the temptation was not strong enough. While at dinner, the 
patter of many feet fell upon my ear; and, looking out, I perceived 
some five hundred sheep passing the window, under the guidance of a 
man and a dog. If sheep are silly creatures, which seems to be the 
case, how singularly sagacious are sheep-dogs! They generally appear 
a good deal cleverer than their human coadjutors. 

East Ilsley does not exist entirely upon matton. There are training 
stables on those wide downs; and my landlord, whom nature had evi- 
dently intended for a jockey, required slight provocation to become 
garrulous about Lord Stamford, and Lord Strathmore, and Joe Dawson, 
and the like. It must be a pleasant sight to see a string of thorough- 
breds taking their morning canter over those grassy slopes; but I sup- 
pose any body who turned out early for the purpose would run a great 
risk of being taken for a tout. My way to Wantage, where I had 
decided to sleep, lay through West Ilsley, a village about two miles off 
—quite a village of villas, strange enough in the loneliest part of 
Berkshire. There, probably, the proprietors of training stables live in 
clover. Fantastic residences—cottages of gentility—are the order of 
the day in this little place. Here I made inquiry about a way across 
the downs to Wantage; and was told that there was such a way cer- 
tainly, but that no stranger could find it, and that their own people 
were often benighted when they tried it. Of course, thus advised, I 
tried it, and found it very easily. The downs are puzzling in the twi- 
light, when it is difficult to judge accurately either distance or direc- 
tion; and Wantage, like many other towns in the vicinity, lies so 
hidden in a hollow, that its lights are invisible till you enter it. How- 
ever, I arrived safely enough at King Alfred’s birthplace, crossing on 
my way Ickleton Street, one of those ancient roads along the brow of 
the hill which are known in most parts of England as “ridge-ways.” 
Ickleton Street is at least as old as the Roman occupation of England, 
possibly older ; and here was the site of Wayland Smith’s forge—that 
supernatural and invisible maker of horseshoes whom Sir Walter Scott 
has immortalised. 

Wantage was reached as the saffron of a summer sunset died in the 
west. Here, they say, Alfred the Great—Alfred the Truth-teller—was 
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born. His white horse is cut upon the hills lying westward, and gives 
name to the whole district—the Vale of White Horse. Here, in 1849, 
admirers of the Saxon king held festival in honour of his thousandth 
birthday, and the illustrious Tupper celebrated it in poetry never to 
be forgotten—for how can men forget what they do not read? Wan- 
tage is a somnolent town, whose inhabitants seem to be extremely fond 
of flowers: scandent plants of all kinds, clematis, jasmine, and a 
dozen others, hang over their portals, and even fill the inn-yards with 
beauty. The vicarage-garden opened upon the churchyard ; and, from 
the glimpse I obtained thereof while waiting for breakfast, I should 
judge the worthy parson to be peculiarly fond of brilliant flowers and 
shaven turf. The sleepiness of the town was exemplified by the con- 
sternation caused at the Bear Inn when it was announced that I wanted 
breakfast at seven next morning. J thought myself very fortunate to 
get it at eight. 

The country church and the country inn (I do not couple them irrever- 
ently) are the two first points for the traveller through England to notice. 
The former shows what the people of a town have been in centuries past. 
In its form, its records of death and of charity, there is silent evidence of 
the character of those who have worshiped there. The voiceless story of 
the past is written in its ancient stones. And the latter, the country 
inn, tells the tale of the present with equal emphasis. The very quality 
of your first glass of ale is an almost infallible index of prosperity or 
adversity, of progress or stagnation. In the leading hostelry of some 
towns, for example, you get a glass of Bass or Allsopp, spoilt by bad cel- 
larage or insufficient draught ; while, at a village inn, you are refreshed 
by a pint of wholesome home-brewed. Depend upon it, the village is in 
a healthier state than the town. 

Nothing that I saw at Wantage peculiarly reminded me of King 
Alfred. TI left the town in its morning déshabille, and started for the 
Blowing-Stone at Kingston Lisle. This famous piece of antiquity lies 
to the left of the road, at the foot of a way leading up to the downs; so 
I contrived to pass it unnoticed, and walked on into the village, almost 
a mile beyond. However, this caused me no regret; for I encountered a 
most intelligent and obese old gentleman, full of information and face- 
tiousness, landlord of the only public-house in Kingston Lisle, and, 
moreover, baker and grocer and blacksmith. His home-brewed ale was 
excellent ; and as I sat in his courtyard, coatless and waistcoatless, with 
a flagon thereof on an empty cask beside me, I experienced that indescrib- 
able delight only to be obtained by rest after active exercise. After a 
while, I went back to the Blowing-Stone. This curiosity is about three 
feet. high, and stands beneath an elm-tree in front of a wayside inn, 
which appears to have been formed by throwing three cottages into one. 
The stone—a rough amorphous mass—is full of holes ; into one of these, 
if you blow, a sound is produced which may be heard many miles away. 
A piece of wood, secured by a padlock, is placed over the hole, to pre- 
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vent mischief; and so little demand had there been for this old-fangled 
music, that I found the key of the padlock was lost. Fortunately, among 
the drinkers of ale under the elm-tree that sultry July morning, there 
were a couple of blacksmiths out of work, who had taken to the curious 
occupation of selling stationery and buttons; and one of these produced 
from his pocket implements which very soon sundered the chain. I 
could never make music on a wind-instrument; like 'Themistocles, I 
cannot even play the flute; and I utterly failed to produce any sound 
from the Blowing-Stone. But the two blacksmiths, and a couple of 
wagoners who were staying to bait their horses, produced a decided 
effect. When strong lungs are brought to bear upon it, the sound of the 
Blowing-Stone is very like the bellowing of an infuriated bull. Accord- 
ing to the author of Zom Brown’s School-days, 
“The Bleawin-Stwun in days gone by 
Wur King Alfred’s bugle-harn, 


And the tharnin-tree you med plainly zee 
As is called King Alfred’s tharn.” 


I cannot help thinking that if some London speculator in concerts were 
to get the Blowing-Stone up to the Hanover-Square Rooms or St. James’s 
Hall, and announce that a distinguished performer would play a solo 
upon it, he would have a crowded house. 

The verse quoted above comes from The Scouring of the White Horse, 
a pleasant little volume, which most people have read. I think Mr. 


Hughes would have been wise, however, if he had given a straightforward 
narrative of the county “pastime” of 1857, instead of introducing us to 
the most utter blockhead in the way of an imaginary London clerk. 
And there are one or two points here to be noted. The Kingsley school, 
of which Mr. Hughes is a foremost member, are always lauding country 
as against city life. The hero of The Scouring is an effeminate nincom- 
poop. His friend the farmer is a fine active fellow; and the squire is 
quite a demigod: “You never saw such a clean-made man. He was, 
for all the world, like a well-rounded wedge from his shoulders down ; 
and his neck and head put on like a statue. He looked just as if he 
could have jumped the highest five-barred gate in the vale, and then 
have carried it off on his shoulders, and run up the hill with it.” And 
this gentleman is supposed to be forty-five! Now, I have the pleasure 
of knowing a great many squires and farmers; excellent fellows they 
are, but, as a general rule, somewhat lumpish and lazy, and by no means 
agile. The Londoner of equal standing is usually more active and ath- 
letic than the rustic. The truth seems to be, that physical development 
cannot be perfected apart from intellectual development. The life ofthe 
more intellectual class of Englishmen—thoroughly hard work for nine 
months of the year, thoroughly enjoyed holiday for the other three—is, 
I believe, about the healthiest possible form of life. Living in the coun- 
try is very delightful, and J am as fond of tranquil woods and sinuous 
streams as any man; but whoever would know the true meaning of life 
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must sharpen his intellect on other intellects, must breathe the exciting 
air of the metropolis. Nor will he thereby lose physical health. One of 
the Kingsleys, whether Charles or Henry I forget, describes a remarkably 
healthy-looking countryman as astonishing the Londoners by his whole- 
some appearance. Bah! Some of the finest fellows I know, with the 
broadest chests and the clearest complexions, are thorough Londoners, 
only getting away in vacation-time to shoot grouse in Scotland or tigers 
in Africa. 

Another matter in which Mr. Hughes scarcely did his best is the 
lyrical portion of his volume. Nothing could be more valuable than the 
real indigenous song of any English county. The verses which Berk- 
shire men make and which Berkshire men sing are certainly worth 
collection. Some such, unquestionable in their character, Mr. Hughes 
supplies; as, for example, Job Cork’s quaint stanzas, wherein a stranger 
accosts a shepherd of the White Horse in this fashion : 

“O noble shepherd, can you tell 
How long you kept sheep on this hill?” 
Mr. Hughes remarks that “there is no merit in these lines beyond 
quaintness.” Here we are at issue with him. There is that recognition 
of the dignity of labour which characterises all the simpler forms of 
poctic literature. ‘“O nodle shepherd!” exclaims Job Cork, some time 
towards the end of the eighteenth century: Homer, some twenty-seven 
centuries earlier, characterises Eumeus as diog tpopPdc,—the godlike 
swineherd. Great as is the gulf between the Ionian and the Berkshire 
man, they are in unison on this point. They see a nobility in the shep- 
herd’s or the swineherd’s occupation which is not generally perceived. 
Another song, which seems to be the real thing, commences thus : 
“ Come, all you shepherds as minds for to be, 
You must have a gallant heart, 
You must not be down-hearted, 
You must a-bear the smart; 
You must a-bear the smart, my boys, 
Let it hail or rain or snow; 
Yor there is no ale to be had on the Hill 
Where the wintry wind doth blow.” 
There is in this song a very definite picture of the dreariness of a shep- 
herd’s life in winter on those White-Horse Hills. 

But others of Mr. Hughes’s lyrical specimens are dubious. Ofcourse 
we give him kudos for the lay of the hunted pig, with its exquisite 
couplet : 

“When, zo zure as pegs is pegs, 
Eight chaps ketched I by the legs.” 


Tovey's Tap appears to be aboriginal ; so also Gaarge Ridler’s Oven, 
with its wonderful exordium of: 


“Thaay stwuns, thaay stwuns, thaay stwurs, THAAY 8, T, W, U, X, 8.” 


But what of Cudit’s Garden? For Berkshire pronunciation identifies 
the mischievous son of Aphrodite with that excellent Conservative gen- 
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tleman who has been twice Lord Mayor of London and M.P. for Ando- 
ver, and whom death has taken while this article is in Ms. In this 
lyric an amorous individual sees “two may-dens” picking flowers in 
Cupid’s garden. Much excited, he walks up to one of them and ex- 
claims : "4 
“ Be you engaged to arra young man, 
Come tell to me, I prays ?” 

The lady declares, in the same dialect, that she is not only not engaged, 
but that she does not intend to be: 
“ Zays I, ‘My stars and garters! 

This here’s a pretty go, 

Vorav ine young mayd as never wos 
To sar’ all man-kind zo.’ 
3ut the t’other young may-den Sila sly at me, 


And vrom her zeat she risn, 
Zays she, ‘ Let thee and I go our own way, 
And we'll let she go shis’n.’ ” 
Now, I should much like to know whether this capital song comes from 
the Berkshire intellect at its ordinary bucolic level, or from the same in 
its developed high-pressure state in the form of Mr. Hughes. On this 
point there is no information. 

Whether there has been a “ scouring” since that of 1857 I do not 
know; but the White Horse certainly needs it, in order to maintain its 
character. At present, from almost all points of view, it looks a shape- 
less white blur upon the hill. There is a White Horse in Wiltshire, cut 
upon the down between Westbury and Bratton, and also attributed to 
King Alfred, which looked when I last saw it far more equine than 
the Berkshire one. And this latter is by no means what it was when, 
years before the “scouring,” I used to see it from the outside of a stage- 
coach, passing it on my way to school. Ifthe Berkshire men are really 
proud of this record of a time almost grown mythical, they should keep 
it in better preservation. 

From Kingston Lisle I crossed pleasant fields on my way to Faring- 
don. A quaint agriculturist, of whom I asked a few questions, told me 
that I should reach the main road at a point where there were two pub- 
lic-houses just opposite each other. “ You'll want a glass to quench 
your drouth,” he remarked; “and when you’ve drunk one, you won't 
want another.” His statement was true to the letter. In front of one 
of these hostelries stood a great wagon laden with oil-cake ; inside, I 
encountered the wagoner—a most amiable individual, as wagoners 
always are—and a couple of Berkshire men, who had met by accident, 
but who had evidently spent their days in the same neighbourhood. 
One was a blacksmith ; the other, who looked like a small farmer, was 
going to Faringdon to receive a legacy. The amiable wagoner proposed 
that we should all ride to Faringdon with him. The afternoon was hot: 
the road was a mass of white dust, pulverised to the utmost; the temp- 
tation was irresistible. We mounted the cattle-feeding hill, being ac- 
commodated with some fresh-plucked clover on which to recline. First 
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the nature of our couch suggested conversation ; and it was agreed that 
oxen and sheep fed on such unpleasant-looking nutriment could not pos- 
sibly supply such beef and mutton as those which draw their sustenance 
from the bounteous products of the earth. Those sheep which I had 
just scen scattered over the downs about Wantage, eating the short 
green grass—those great red oxen that are almost buried in the abun- 
dant meadow-grass of North Devon—surely their flesh must be whole- 
somer than that of creatures that are fed in close stalls upon some patent 
manufactured food. It is said that one-fifth of the cattle killed for our 
markets is diseased. What wonder? Shut a human being up in a 
room, and feed him on Fortnum and Mason’s game-lozenges, and see if 
he won’t be diseased. 

My companions were conversible fellows. They were full of Berkshire 
reminiscences. The legatee had been in his youth a great backsword or 
single-stick player. This is the favourite game of Berks and Somerset, 
as wrestling is of the Lake counties and of Devon and Cornwall. A 
very fine sport it is, requiring coolness and presence of mind and agility. 
Few sights are more interesting than to see two well-matched backsword 
players trying to break each other’s heads. I fear the practice is falling 
into desuetude ; and it is heartily to be regretted, for these athletic 
games keep men up toa manly standard. They add healthful excitement 
to the somewhat monotonous life necessarily led by the Engksh rustic. 
The country squire and the parson would be doing good by encouraging 
these contests, whatever form they chance to take. Ifa county or town 
be famous for cricket, for backsword, for wrestling, for rowing, let who- 
ever has influence do his utmost for the maintenance of its reputation. 

Somehow or other, oil-cake and backsword dismissed, my comrades 
took to talking theology. I was greatly amused by the amount of 
information which they exhibited. They seemed to know all about 
Colenso, and were dead against him. They criticised him in the spirit 
of the rhymes— 

“ There was a sage Bishop, Colenso, 
Who was bothered among the black men so 
That he thought such a pen as his 
Would overset Genesis: 
Still, Moses may outlive Colenso.” 
There is a theory among scientific materialists that the Solar System has 
lately been sweeping, in its endless progression, through regions of space 
filled with a highly-stimulating ether,—whence ali the novelties, politi- 
cal and social and scientific, which excite the brains of men. Certes the 
theologic discourse of my two Berkshire men—blacksmith and farmer— 
was such as I scarcely thought possible from persons of that class. Ii 
cannot be denied that there is intellectual movement at a much lower 
depth in English society now than at any former period ; and as it would 
be treason to the dignity of man to believe that intellectual movement 
could do harm, [ hold that this is a good sign for us. Thought moves 
the world ; and the more men that there are to think, the better. And 
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so I rather rejoiced to listen while these too men discussed Colenso 
and the Essays and Reviews on the top of a wagon of oil-cake. I was 
sorry to get to Faringdon. 

I do not know that any one need rejoice to arrive at Faringdon. It 
is a very characterless little town. I did not stay there long, my goal 
being Lechlade. Now my peregrinations are to treat of Berkshire, and 
Lechlade is not in Berkshire, but in Gloucestershire. It is, however, 
very nearly in Berkshire ; and it is also very nearly in Oxfordshire and 
in Wiltshire. A good walker may, starting from Lechlade Church, pass 
through four counties in a quarter of an hour. At Lechlade I was to 
meet the Thames again—we had parted company at Pangbourn ; at 
Lechlade I was also to meet the ghost of my former self—an entity 
which roamed those meadows and rowed upon that river fifteen years be- 
fore. There is not, I suppose, one material atom in my body that was 
there when last I entered Lechlade; but I am the same individual 
notwithstanding. 

If I have changed, the town has not. Across the well-known com- 
mon, to where the delicate spire of the old church points heavenward. 
Just before I enter the churchyard-gate a recollection strikes me. On 
this very spot I first opened poor Arthur Clough’s Bothie of Toper-na- 
Fuosich, which Macpherson of Oxford had sent me: How I revelled in 
those free spondaic hexameters—in that glorious picture of Oxford vaca- 
tion-life in the Highlands! Well I remember the enthusiasm excited in 
me by this, the most original poem of the age, and that I wrote to 
Clough (then at Rome) to express my delight. I have kept his reply to 
this day. There was thorough originality in Clough, and England has 
suffered loss by his death in his very prime. What sin he had committed 
[ know not, that Mr. F. T. Palgrave should write his life, and should say 
that he was “signalised and authenticated as a true Man” (capital M) 
‘by the broad seal of Nobleness” (capital N). 

Most of us can fix upon a time and place at which the whole current 
of our future life was determined by a single event. If, after years of 
changeful adventure,—of London, Paris, Vienna, New York, Melbourne, 
—you come back to the tranquil country village where that event oc- 
curred, the effect upon the mind is very remarkable, but entirely inde- 
scribable. It was thus with me at Lechlade. The somnolent little town 
was unchanged—unchanged as the river Isis, upon which it stands. The 
very same grocer was selling tea and sugar over tle very same counter 
that Saturday afternoon. The old house, not far from the town, in which 
[ had dwelt, seemed unaltered. There clung to the balcony the same 
perfumed clematis which had clustered above brown tresses long years 
xgo. I could fancy a slender hand pushing aside those troubiesome ten- 
drils, rich with constellated bloom. If I could, in poetic form, reproduce 
the feelings which came upon me as I thus revisited the half-forgotten 
past—as I thus encountered my boyish, enthusiastic, unspoilt, uncynical 
self—I think it would be worth reading. But I cannot do it. They have 
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refreshed me, those strange sensations ; that draught of the magic foun- 
tain has somewhat lessened the world-weariness which a man cannot but 
feel as he nears the end of his eighth lustrum ; and as I pass onward I 
hum the delicious old ballad of Spain : 
“Fonte frida, fonte frida, 
Fonte frida, y con amor!” 

Lechlade, for aught that appears, may have had no births or deaths 
or marriages since 1848, when last I looked upon it. Not so, however ; 
for on Sunday morning I was witness of the entry into the Christian 
Church of two small creatures in long clothes. It was the first Sunday 
in the month; and the worthy vicar on that day sacrifices the sermon to 
the christenings. To the Londoner, somewhat tired of sermons preached 
and printed, a sermonless Sunday seems rather in the nature ofa holiday; 
but the good folk of Lechlade object to the system, and do not come to 
church so freely on the occasion. I like to see those young Christians 
publicly received into the Church. The ceremony has its humorous 
side: all the girls of the congregation giggle; the clergyman is uncom- 
fortable, and looks as if he must infallibly drop the baby; the sponsors, 
if of the lower order, never know what to say or do. One cannot help 
thinking of the old story of the girl saying her Catechism, who, being 
asked, “ What is the outward and visible sign or form in baptism ?” 
answered, “ The baby, sir!’ Yet, with all these drawbacks, the scene 
is impressive ; it is delightful to think that the poor little stranger in 
the world is welcomed by the whole Christian community. How far 
that community does its duty by him subsequently, is a matter not here 
to be discussed. 

Magnificent were my apartments in the little Lechlade inn: a huge 
wainscoted first-floor room has been partitioned into two, one being used 
as bedroom, the other as sitting-room. You could scarcely have finer 
quarters at a West-End hotel. Probably, in some forgotten era, the 
little town (it has some twelve or thirteen hundred inhabitants) held 
assemblies there, and the aristocracy of the neighbourhood danced 
minuets and cotillons. I wish I could have encountered that venerable 
entity, the Oldest Inhabitant, just to have inquired whether he remem- 
bered such gay doings. There were one or two charming young ladies 
at church—I could not help seeing their faces, as they gazed with intense 
interest at the two babies—who would make a Lechlade ball very at- 
tractive even now. Fanciful archeologists maintain that Lechlade was 
once the seat of the College of Physicians, whence it was called originally 
** Ticeches’ Lake.” There are vague traditions of its once having been a 
seat of some sort of learning. At present it is very much what Leland 
described it three centuries ago, “a praty old village.” 

And now I am well out of Berkshire limits, and about to pass 
through one of the least interesting parts of Wiltshire ; for this Sunday 
evening I am to reach Bristol, one of the dingiest and quaintest of Eng- 
lish cities, whereof I have many a pleasant recollection. So I decide to 
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walk to Swindon ; and service over, and a pint of excellent ale taken in 
to strengthen me, I start in the broiling sunshine. Those ten miles 
were rather trying; but I knew that at Swindon I could dine quietly in 
a cool refreshment-room overlooking a tiny lake, with a bevy of pretty 
waitresses in their Sunday dresses eager to serveme. Verily the August 
heat rendered exquisite beyond description or conception the cool draught 
of champagne with which I cleared my throat before dining. And how 
voracious I was thereafter! A fowl was placed before me (not a colossal 
Cochin, of course): I left just one leg of it, for the sake of appearance. 
What else I devoured matters little ; I had ample time for digestion on — 
the terrace-platform overlooking the lakelet, and a cup of good coffee, 
and a gossip with some of the pretty young ladies already mentioned. 
People abuse English railway refreshment-rooms; but I know that at 
Swindon you can get as good a dinner as at a London hotel. Of course, 
when a man is in a tremendous hurry, he does not select the right things 
to eat; but the cool and self-possessed traveller, who does not allow his 
voracity to make him reckless, will find no fault with such refreshment- 
rooms as those at Swindon, Derby, Birmingham, Carlisle, and many 
other first-class stations. The unthinking crowd rush to the counters, 
and select indigestible wedges of pork-pie, or buns of much antiquity ; 
the old hand sits down, calls a waiter, and gets his basin of mock-turtle 
or slice of sirloin in comfort. Half the blunders people make in life are 
due to being in too great a hurry. 

Here is the train; and now for Bristol! I had a most intelligent 
fellow-traveller, who seemed to have been every where, and who was now 
bound for Bude, on the rough Cornish coast, whose “ thundering shores” 
the Laureate has immortalised. That is a noble wild coast, where they 
say King Arthur dwelt, and where, on his tomb, was written, 


“Hic jacet Arthurus, Rex quondam, Rexque futurus.” 


Accustomed to all forms of the picturesque, my companion agreed witli 
me that no city in the world is more picturesque than Bath. Gray city 
of crescents and terraces one above another on those green romantic hills, 
with lazy Avon creeping through the valley, how many are my reminis- 
cences of thee! 
“ Well I love thee, pleasant city, 
Fairest far in all our shires! 
Though we think of Gothic Oxford, 
Lincoln's lofty spires, 
Quaint arcades of dusky Chester, 
Olden town by sandy Dee, 
Muddy streets of stirring Bristol,— 
What are they to thee ?” 


However, here is Bristol; and a friendly face awaiting me on the 
platform, and a friendly hand eager to grasp mine. And if my article 
were about Bristol, I should have a good deal to say; but, under present 
circumstances, will content myself with asking what amazing genius put 
the policemen of the city into those astounding hats. C. 
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Broken to Harness. 


A STORY OF ENGLISH DOMESTIC LIFE, 
By EDMUND YATES. 


CHAPTER X. 
AT THE TIN-TAX OFFICE, No, 120. 

Tue Tin-Tax Office, as I have before had occasion to remark, is situated 
‘in a wing of Rutland House ; that noble building so well known to most 
Englishmen, whence are issued those concise documents relating to 
unpaid arrears of public imposts, and where the mulcting of the nation 
is carried on. The Tin-Tax is by no means a bad office, as times go; 
though it is rather looked down upon by the men in the Check and 
Counter-Check Department, and the Navigation Board, who have offices 
in the same building. It used to be a great point of humour with the 
wits of twenty years since to say that the appointments in the Tin-Tax 
Office were given to sons of the faithful butlers of patriotic peers, and to 
those eager constituents for whose placing-out in life the Members for 
Irish boroughs are always petitioning with energy and perseverance 
worthy of the horse-leech’s daughters. And, indeed, the thick-headed 
stupidity and the boorish manners of some of the middle-aged clerks 
bear testimony to the truth of this report. They were good enough 
fellows in their day—thundered on at their offices from ten till four ; 
dined cheaply at Short’s, or Berthollini’s, or the Cock ; went half-price 
to the Adelphi; occasionally supped at the Coal-Hole or the Cider 
Cellars ; and went home to their garrets in Islington with the perfect 
idea that they were roystering dogs, and that the world did not contain 
many men who had drained Pleasure’s goblet more thoroughly to the 
dregs than themselves. Most of them married betimes—occasionally the 
landlady of their lodgings ; more frequently the pallid daughter of some 
fellow-clerk, after a flirtation begun over a round game or “a little 
music ;” most frequently some buxom lass met at seaside boarding-house, 
or in the old paternal home, where they spent their leave of absence. 
But we have changed all that; and junior clerks of the present day are 
thoroughly and entirely different from their predecessors : the establish- 
ment of the Civil-Service Commission, and the ordination of promotion 
by merit, have sent quite a different class of men into the public service, 
and the subordinate appointments of the Tin-Tax Office are held by 
men who have taken their degrees at Oxford; who can turn “ Vilikins 
and his Dinah” into Greek iambics ; who can tell you where Montenegro 
is, and what it wants; who have thoroughly mastered the Schleswig- 
Holstein question ; who are well up in the theory of thermo-dynamics ; 
and who dip into Jean Paul Richter for a little light reading ;—all 
excellent accomplishments, and thoroughly useful in the Tin-T'ax Office. 

It is half-past twelve on a fine Saturday morning in the beginning 
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of October, and the six occupants of room No. 120 are all assembled, 
and all at work; that is to say, four of them are writing, one is looking 
vacantly out of the window, and one is reading the Zimes. No. 120 is 
at the top of the building; a pleasant room when you reach it, looking 
on to the river, but up four flights of steep stone stairs. No. 120 has 
always its regular number of occupants ; for when the chief clerk learns 
that a young gentleman has an undue number of friends calling upon 
him during official hours, he causes the popular man to be moved to 
No. 120, and after two trials of the stairs the visitors prefer meeting 
their friend in the evening at some less Alpine retreat. So also, when a 
young gentleman is in the habit of being perpetually waited upon by 
duns, he makes interest to get moved into No. 120, and finds that his 
creditors simultaneously urge their demands not in person, but through 
the medium of the Post-Office. The head of the room is Mr. Kinchen- 
ton, that tall man with the rounded shoulders, and grizzled head ever 
bent over his desk. Hard work has bowed Mr. Kinchenton’s back and 
silvered his hair; for he has been in the Tin-Tax Office since he was six- 
teen years old, and though promoted under the old system of seniority 
and length of service, no one could ever say that he had not fairly won 
every step he got. Before he was sixteen, he was the hope and pride— 
the prize-scholar—of the Heckmondike Grammar-School, his father being 
head-keeper to Lord Heckmondike, who placed the boy on the founda- 
tion of the school, and, finding him apt and studious, obtained for him 
his appointment from the Government of the day. No Adelphi at half- 
price, no Cider Cellars or Coal-Hole, for young Kinchenton, who had a 
little bedroom in a little terrace close by Kennington Common, where 
he was to be found every night, book in hand, and happy as a prince. 
A poor little bedroom enough !—a wretched little bedroom, with a white- 
dimity-covered tester-bed, two rush-bottomed chairs, a painted chest of 
drawers, a rickety washhand-stand, and a maddening square of looking- 
glass hanging against the wall. But to that garret came Sancho Panza 
and the gaunt Don his master; came Gil Blas, and the beggar with his 
arquebuse, and the Archbishop of Grenada ; came cringing Tartuffe, and 
preposterous Sganarelle; came wandering Rasselas and sage Imlac ; came 
Ferdinand Count Fathom, swearing Tom Pipes, and decorous Mr. 
Blifil. There the hardworking clerk laughed over Falstaft’s lovemaking 
and Malvolio’s disgrace, or wept over Sterne’s dead ass and Le Fevre’s 
regained sword; while his comrades Mace and Flukes were ruining 
each other at billiards, and Potter and Pipes were hiccuping noisy 
applause to indecent songs. 

When Mr. Kinchenton was forty years old, his income had reached 
the bewildering amount of four hundred a year, and he thought he might 
indulge in the luxury of a wife; so he took to himself a pretty little soft- 
eyed girl, the daughter of an old gentleman who was a traveller in the 
straw-bonnet line, and who, when he was not driving about in a very 
high four-whecled trap which did its best to look like a mail-phaeton 
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and signally failed in the attempt, lived in the little terrace next door to 
Kinchenton’s lodgings. After his daughter’s marriage, the old gentle- 
man, who was a widower, gave up travelling, retired upon his savings, 
and went to live with his son-in-law in a little house which Kinchenton 
had taken in Camden Town, where the birth of a son crowned Kinchen- 
ton’s happiness. His adoration of this child was his weakest point: he 
was always narrating its wonderful deeds to every body; and the men 
in the office, with whom the little fellow was really a favourite, knew 
they could always get late attendance overlooked or half-holiday granted 
if they asked after little Percy, and sent him some trifling present. 

It is well for the junior clerks of No. 120 that Mr. Kinchenton is the 
head of the room; for the next in seniority, Mr. Dibb, is by no means 
a pleasant person. Harsh, stiff, sectarian bigotry lurks in his coarse, 
close-cropped black hair, and in the plaited folds of his huge white neck- 
cloth ; he invariably wears a black dress-coat, waistcoat, and trousers, 
creaking boots, and damp cloth gloves. ‘He is always ailing, and inva- 
riably changing his medical system: now vaunting the virtues of blue- 
pill, now swearing by homeeopathy; he has been rubbed and cracked 
and shampooed and galvanised ; and once he tried hydropathy, but came 
back in a week from Malvern no better, and apparently no cleaner, than 
before his visit to Dr. Gully. He was one of the first-fruits of the noble 
system of promotion by merit, having been transferred to Rutland House 
from some provincial stronghold of the Tin-Tax Office, and report said 
that he had originally been a schoolmaster in Bilston. He was hated 
by nearly all his juniors, but respected by the heads for his conscien- 
tiousness and power of work; and he was located in No. 120 to neutralise, 
to some extent, Mr. Kinchenton’s excess of good-nature. The rank and 
file of No. 120 consisted of Mr. Prescott and Mr. Pringle, junior clerks ; 
Mr. Boppy, an old gentleman with a bald head and a double eye-glass, 
who had arrived, through dint of long service, at a good income, who 
was utterly useless, and who had no characteristic save his intense dread 
of his wife; and Mr. Crump, who had been for twenty years an extra 
clerk, and who, owing to an invincible stutter, had never been able to 
interest any one sufficiently to procure him an appeintment. 

“ Devilish hot!” said Mr. Pringle, a short, good-humoured-looking 
young man, laying down his Zimes and opening his waistcoat; “ devilish 
hot! Crump, there’s a good fellow, open the door.” 

Mr. Crump looked up from his work, and said appealingly, “I’ve got 
a st— a st—st—” he would have said “ stiff neck,” but long before he 
could reach the words, Pringle interrupted him— 

“Strong hand; you’ve got a strong hand. I know, and the door 
sticks ; that’s why I asked you. Boppy, my boy, I’ve not yet had time 
to ask you how you are.’ 

* Well, I’m well in health, thank you, Mr. Pringle,” said Mr. Boppy, 
depositing his pen on the desk, and rubbing his bald forehead ; “but 
I’m rather worried in my mind.” 
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“What troubles my Boppy? Has the Bank reduced its rate of dis- 
count, so that my Boppy’s ingots are not worth quite so much per cent 
as they were yesterday ? or is it love that is sending him to grief? Has 
my Boppy been sporting with Amaryllis in the shady side of Brompton 
Row, and has Mrs. B. found it out? Oh, Bop !” 

“Nonsense, Mr. Pringle! I—” 

“JT must say that such remarks as those,” interrupted Mr. Dibb, 
“appear to me to be very bad jokes.” 

“Very likely, Mr. Dibb,” retorted Pringle; “but that’s because you're 
the quintessence of humour yourself. We can’t all hope to make our- 
selves as thoroughly genial and pleasant as you—can we, Crump ?” 

“IT d—decline to s— to s— to say—” 

“To say ditto to Dibb! Ofcourse: you’re my friend, and I knew 
you’d never desert me. Now, Boppy, you were about to say something 
when you were interrupted in that gentlemanly manner by our friend 
J. Miller; what was it ?” 

“Oh, I was merely thinking that I’d try and take that. dog home 
this afternoon, and I’m rather doubtful as to how my wife will receive it. 
You see, I bought him a week ago, and Simmons, the hall-porter here, 
has kept him for me in the coal-cellar since then. He’s a white Pome- 
ranian dog, and the coal-cellar don’t suit him somehow ; but I daren’t 
take him to Putney until I’d somewhat prepared Mrs. B.’s mind. So 
last night I read her several anecdotes of dogs, where they were all 
faithful and friendly and clean, you know; and this afternoon I shall 
take Spitz home, and—and say you gave him to me, I think, Mr. 
Pringle, if you’ve no objection.” 

“ Certainly, if you like it, I don’t mind; any thing you please, Boppy, 
my boy. Dogs as many as you like, and things of that sort; only, if 
Mrs. B. ever does find white-kid gloves, or locks of hair, or patchouli- 
scented pink notes, don’t say they come from me—you understand? By 
the way, that reminds me. Prescott! p’st! Prescott!” 

A tall, good-looking man of two or three-and-twenty, who was leaning 
his head on one hand and staring out of the window, turned round and 
said dreamily, “ What ?” 

“What an amusing companion you are!” said Mr. Pringle ; “ what 
a charming remark that was when you last spoke, an hour and twenty 
minutes ago! What was it ?” 

* Don’t be an idiot, Pringle!” 

“No, it wasn’t that; to be told to avoid an impossibility would 
have struck me as novel. Never mind; I was going to ask who that 
was I saw you speaking to at the King’s Cross Terminus yesterday.” 

“ At King’s Cross ?” said Prescott, colouring; “ oh, that was a friend 
of mine, a clergyman.” 

“Ah!” said Pringle quietly, “I thought so. He had on a blue 
honnet and a black-lace shawl. Neat foot he’s got; those parsons are 
always so particular about their stockings !” 
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“ Don’t be an ass, George!” growled Prescott, in an undertone. 

“ All right, old boy!” said Pringle, in the same key. “Forgot we 
weren’t alone. Nobody heard, I think; but I'll soon change the subject;” 
and he commenced whistling J? Bacio, loud and shrill. 

“Mr. Pringle! Mr. Pringle!” screamed Mr. Dibb. 

Mr. Pringle held up his hand as if deprecating interruption until he 
had come to the end of the bar, when he said, with mock politeness, 
“ Sir to you !” 

“ How often have I begged you, sir, not to whistle during official 
hours? It is impossible for me to write my minutes while you're 
whistling.” 

“Write your minutes!” said Mr. Pringle. “Sir, we have the autho- 
rity of A. Tennyson, Esquire, the Poet of the Age, if my honourable 
friend in the Isle of Wight will so permit me to call him, for saying that 


‘ Lightlier move the minutes fledged with music.’ 


Though that even my whistling could make your minutes move lightly, 
with due respect to Alfred, I doubt.” 

** Mr. Kinchenton,” cried Mr. Dibb, now a dirty white with rage, “I 
must request you, as head of this room, to call upon Mr. Pringle not to 
forget himself.” 

“My dear sir,” said Pringle, “there’s no one I think of so much.” 

* George,” said Mr. Kinchenton quietly, “ pray be quiet !” 

“Certainly, Padre; ’m dumb! Thank Heaven and the Early Closing 
Association, to-day’s a half holiday, and we cut it at two.” 

“ Ah, to be sure!” said Kinchenton, anxious to atone for even the 
slight show of authority which his previous words might have suggested; 
“there are grand doings this afternoon at the Eyres’, at Hampstead. 
I’m going to take my Percy there. Athletic sports, running, leaping, 
and all the rest of it.” 

“ Ha! ha!” said Pringle; “ at the Eyres’, eh? 


‘The merry brown Eyres come leaping,’ 
J y ’ 


’ 


as Kingsley has it. What a pity they haven’t asked me!” 

“You’re going, Prescott, I suppose?” asked Kinchenton. “The 
Eyres are friends of yours—you’re going to their fete ?” 

“T! no, Padre,” was the reply; “ I’m not going.” 

“Oh, he’s very bad!” said Pringle, in a whisper. “ He’s got it 
awfully, but he’ll get better. 


‘ Now he has turned himself wholly to love and follows a damsel, 
Caring no more for honour, or glory, or Pallas Athené.’ 


Kingsley again—hem !” 

“T wonder, Mr. Pringle,” said Mr. Dibb, “that you do not attempt 
to form some more permanent style of reading than the mere poetry, 
scraps of which you are always quoting. For my own part, I consider 
poetry the flimsiest kind of writing extant.” 
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' “T’m surprised at that, now,” said Pringle placidly. “I should have 
thought that you would have been a great appreciator of the gloomy and 
Byronic verse. To understand that properly, you must have lost all 
digestive power; and you know, Mr. Dibb, that your liver is horribly out 
of order.” 

A general laugh followed this remark, in which even Mr. Kinchenton 
joined, and at which Mr. Dibb looked more savage than ever. In the 
midst of it the clock struck two, and at the last sound Mr. Crump closed 
his blotting-book, put on his hat, and vanished, saying “‘G—good” as 
he passed through the door; two minutes afterwards, fragments of the 
word “d—day” were heard reverberating in the passage. Simulta- 
neously Mr. Boppy struck work and went to look after his dog, Mr. Dibb 
stalked off without a word, and Mr. Prescott took off his coat to wash 
his hands previous to departure. When he emerged from the washing 
cupboard, he found Pringle waiting for him: both the young men shook 
hands with their chief, sent their loves to Mrs. Kinchenton and the boy, 
and turned out into the Strand. 

They had not gone far when Pringle asked his companion whither 
he was bound. Prescott was too absorbed to hear the question, but, on 
its repetition, muttered something about an “engagement out Kensing- 
ton way.” 

“Ah!” said Pringle, with the nearest approach to a sigh, “ride a 
cock horse, eh? the old game! Look here, Jim, old fellow. I’m not 
clever, you know, but I know how many blue beans make five; and I’m 
not strait-laced or pious or any thing of that sort, but I’m very fond of 
you, and I tell you this won’t do!” 

“What won’t do?” asked Prescott, with a flaming face. 

“Why, this Kate Mellon business, Jim. It’s on hot and strong, I 
know. You’ve been down in the mouth all the time she was away; you 
met her at the station yesterday, and probably you’re going up to her 
place to day. Now you know, Jim, I’ve seen more of life than you, and 
I tell you this is all wrong.” 

“Why, you don’t imagine that there’s any thing—?” 

“JT don’t imagine any thing at all. I haven’t got any imagination, 
I think. I’m the most matter-of-fact beggar that ever walked ; but I 
know you're confoundedly spooney and hard hit, and in a wrong quarter. 
Now, Jim, pull yourself together, old man, and cut it.” 

“T can’t, George,” groaned Prescott, raising his hat and tossing the 
hair back from his forehead; “I can’t. You don’t know how I love 
that woman, old fellow. I’d die for her; I’d go out and be shot at once, 
if it would save her a pang. I hate any one to come near her, and I’m 
always thinking of her, and longing to be with her. 

“T felt just like that once for a female tobacconist in Briggate, 
at Leeds,” said Mr. Pringle after a pause. “ Deuced nice girl she was 
too, and what thundering bad cigars she sold! I’m very glad I didn’t 
die for her, though. I got my appointment just in time, and came up 
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to town without asking her to fly with me to distant climes. She 
wouldn’t have known what ‘climes’ meant, I think. Now, look here, 
Jim; you’d better do something of the same sort. Apply for sick- 
leave (Glauber will give you a certificate), and go home and have some 
shooting, and stay with your people, and you’ll come back cured. Only 
cut it at once. Don’t go there to-day; come with me. I’ve got a little 
business to do that won’t take half an hour, and then I’m going to spar 
with Bob Travers, and you shall see me polish him off with a new ‘Men- 
doza tip’ that I learnt last night. Now, you'll come, won’t you, Jim ?” 

“Not to-day, George. I know you're right in every word you say; 
and yet I can’t give it up yet—at all events to-day. I must see her, I’ve 
got something special to say to her, and the time’s getting on. Good- 
by, old fellow; I know you mean well; and I'll come out all right yet. 
God bless you, old boy!’ Hi! Hansom!” and Mr. Prescott jumped into 
a cab, murmured an inaudible address to the driver, and was whirled 
away. 

Mr. Pringle remained on the kerb-stone, shaking his head and look- 
ing after the departing Hansom. “ James Prescott is in for it,” said he 
to himself, “is decidedly in for it. So, by the way, is George Pringle. 
If I don’t pay Wilkins that twenty pounds to-night, I shall be County- 
Courted, as safe as houses. I never have put my hand to any bill before; 
but needs must, I suppose. So I’ll just step up and see old Scadgers.” 
And Mr. Pringle struck across the Strand, in a northerly direction. 


CHAPTER XI. 


WITH THE SECRETARY, 


Ir, instead of ascending the broad staircase immediately on entering 
the Tin-Tax Office, you were to proceed straight forward, you would 
come to the messengers’ lobby, which is the outpost, protecting the 
penetralia where the Commissioners and the Secretary are enshrincd. 
The principal duty of these messengers, besides answering bells and 
carrying about official papers, was to protect the august personages just 
referred to from being intruded upon by “the public;” and as one 
learnt from his Scripture History that the term “ Gentiles” meant “all 
nations except the Jews,” so, after a very little official experience, onc 
became aware that “the public” meant every body who did not hold an 
appointment in the Tin-Tax Office. The duties incumbent upon cer- 
tain emissaries of the Office, in regard to the collection of revenue, made 
the head-quarters at Rutland House a grand resort of the “ public,” who 
generally came here with very belligerent intentions, and who either re- 
ferred to printed documents in their hands and wished to see Mr. Simnel 
the Secretary (whose name appeared attached to the documents), or occa- 
sionally even demanded an interview with the Chief Commissioner, the 
great Sir Hickory Maddox, himself. It is needless to say that these 
wishes were never gratified: the messengers of the Tin-T'ax Office were 
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men to whom, in the discharge of his favourite accomplishment, Ananias 
could not have held a candle; men with imperturbable faces and ready 
tongues, who took the “ public’s” measure in an instant, and sent him 
to whatsoever clerk they thought would most readily dispose of his 
grievance. “I wish to see the Chief Commissioner,” would exclaim a 
Briton, red in face, dripping in head, and bursting with indignation. 
To him calm, majestic Mr. Potts, the chief messenger, a fat man with a 
big forehead, a large stomach, flat feet in low shoes, and a general but- 
lerish appearance—“ Sir *Ickry is with the Chanclr of Schequer, sir, on 
most important bisness.’”’ ‘The Secretary, then.” ‘The Seckittary 
have gone with Sir ’Ickry, sir;—what is your bisness, sir?” “ Why, I’ve 
been overcharged—” “Ah, thought so, sir! Rebate on prop’ty dooty. 
Walker, show the gentleman to number 15,”—and away down the 
loud-resounding passages, or up the mountainous stairs, would the un- 
fortunate “ public” be hurried. 

The superior rooms lay up a little passage to the right of the mes- 
sengers’ lobby, and were three in number. First came the Board-room, 
a large and solemn salmon-coloured apartment, where the Commissioners 
sat when for despatch of business assembled. A big, dull-faced clock 
ticked on the mantelshelf; solemn green maps of distant countries, from 
year’s end to year’s end undisturbed, curled themselves round in dusty 
layers on the walls; and a large red-leather sofa, on which Mr. Beres- 
ford, in the absencé of the other Commissioners, and after a hard night’s 
waltzing, had enjoyed hours of pleasant repose, filled up a recess. In 
the centre of the room stood a heavy writing-table, with pads of blot- 
ting-paper, pools of black ink, and bundles of quill-pens distributed at 
regular intervals. At the head of this table always stood a red-leather 
arm-chair, and this arm-chair always on business occasions contained 
the sacred person of the Chief Commissioner, Sir Hickory Maddox. A 
little man, Sir Hickory, with a parchment face, a blue eye like a bit out 
of a china plate, stiff gray hair brushed into a point on the top of his 
head, and formal little gray whiskers: always dressed in a little black 
frock-coat, and little gray waistcoat and trousers; wearing too a heavy 
gold-set cornelian seal, and a cumbrous old-fashioned watch-key, just 
projecting from his fob,—buoys to show whereabouts his thick gold 
chronometer was sunk, in some unknown depths. A kind-hearted, 
fussy, hard-working man, whose family had been for generations in the 
public service, who had himself worked for years in the Draft and Docket 
Office, had risen and distinguished himself there, and had finally been 
rewarded with the Chief-Commissionership of the Tin-Tax, and with 
being created a K.C.B. His official position he esteemed one of the 
most enviable in the kingdom; he thought of nothing but official mat- 
ters; and when, being of a hospitable turn, he had solemn dinners at 
his house in Wimpole Street, all the guests were magnates of other 
offices or—for he was a kind chief in that respect—juniors of the Tin Tax. 
And invariably, just as the cloth was drawn, the butler would appear at 
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his master’s elbow, bearing a salver on which lay an enormous red-leather 
official despatch-pouch. The little man would smile feebly at his guests, 
would shrug his shoulders, and saying, “Our labours follow us even 
here,” would unlock the pouch, glance at its contents (probably the 
Globe, and private note), and relocking it, say, “ Lay it on the library- 
table, Benson. I must go into the matter before I sleep. However, 
nune vino pellite curas! Port, sherry, madeira, and claret !” 

Between Sir Hickory Maddox the senior, and Mr. Beresford the 
junior, there were two other Commissioners. One was the Honourable 
Morris Peck, who had been a Gentleman Usher at Court,—at whose 
name years ago young ladies used to blush, and matrons to gather them- 
selves together in brood-hen fashion for the protection of their chicks,— 
a roysterer at Crockford’s, a friend of Pea-Green Payne and the Golden 
Hall and that lot,—a “devil of a fellow, sir!” but who was now merely 
a hook-nosed old gentleman in a high coat-collar and a curly-brimmed 
hat; wearing false teeth, dyed hair, and blacked eyebrows ; who always 
slept peacefully until his signature was required, when he gave it in a 
very shaky schoolboy scrawl. The other was Mr. Miles O’Scardon, an 
Irish gentleman of ancient family but limited means, who had repre- 
sented Ballyhogue in Parliament for years, and who had obtained his 
appointment for the fidelity with which he had always obeyed the sum- 
mons of the ministerial whip. Beyond the Board-room lay the sanctum 
of the Chief Commissioner’s private secretary, a young gentleman always 
chosen for his good looks, his good clothes, and his gentlemanly bear- 
ing, who was envied by his brother juniors, but who had to answer Sir 
Hickory’s bell, and was consequently taunted by the epithet “ Jeames.” 
And beyond that, though unconnected with it, lay the Secretary’s room. 

A large, light, airy room, far away from the noise and bustle, and 
looking on to the river. Round the walls are huge oak-presses, filled 
with tied-up bundles of confidential papers, secret reports of the out- 
door agents of the Tin-Tax Office, which, if published, would have as- 
tonished the world by throwing quite a new light on the incomes of 
several of its idols. Maps were there too, and framed tables of statistics, 
and the Stationers’ Almanac; and over the mantelpiece hung a proof- 
before-letters engraving of the portrait of Sir Hickory Maddox, after 
Grant, with an exact likeness of that great official’s favourite inkstand 
and quill-pen, and with a correctness in the fit of the trousers such as 
was never achieved by the great original. There was a round table 
in the middle of the room, divided into two equal portions by a line 
of books of reference—Guide-books, M’Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary, 
Haydn’s Dates, the Post-Office Directory, Bradshaw, and other light 
reading: one side of the line of demarcation was bare (save at one 
o’clock, when it bore the little tray containing the Secretary’s light lun- 
cheon); on the other lay the Secretary’s blotting-book, pen-stand, and 
paper-case. 

About the time when the conversation recorded in the last chapter 
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was going on between his clerks, Mr. Simnel, the Secretary, sat in his 
official room, signing his name to printed papers, which he took one by 
one from a large heap at his right hand, and, after signing, dropped at 
his feet. It was plain that his thoughts were otherwise absorbed ; for as 
the sheets fell from his hand and fluttered to the ground, he never 
looked after them, but would occasionally pause in his occupation, lay 
down his pen, nurse his right leg with both hands, and rock himself 
quietly to and fro. As he moved here and there in the sunlight, you 
might have perccived that his limbs were long and ungainly; that he 
had big broad hands with thick corrugated veins, and finger-nails strong, 
hard, and cut to a point; that he was very bald, and that such fringe of 
hair as remained was of a dull red; that he had a large sensual face, big 
projecting brown eyes, thick clumsy nose, full scarlet underlip, heavy 
jowl, and large massive chin. You could have noticed, too, that, in cer- 
tain lights, this face was worn and jaded and almost haggard, traversed 
here and there with deep furrowed lines, marked with crow’s-feet and 
wrinkles and deep indentations. As you gazed, perhaps, all this faded 
away, the face beamed forth happy, jolly, sensual as ever; but you felt 
that the wrinkles were there, and that so soon as the flicker passed away, 
they would be seen again. 

Not in the discharge of his easy labours at the Tin-Tax Office had 
Mr. Simnel acquired these lines and wrinkles. The calm direction of 
that engine of the State had only come upon him of late years, and never 
had caused him any trouble. But Mr. Simnel had compressed a great 
many years’ experience into forty years of life, and the crow’s-feet and 
indentations were the result of brain-labour, worry, and anxiety. Mr. 
Simnel’s first recollection of any thing found him a little boy, in a 
skeleton-suit, at the grammar-school of Combcardingham,—a city which 
every body save the envious inhabitants of its rival Dockborough allowed 
to be the metropolis of the north. Little Bob Simnel did not know 
whose son he was, or how his schooling was paid for; all he knew was, 
that he boarded with an old lady, the widow of a tax-collector, who was 
very kind to him, and that he soon found out the best thing he could 
do was to stick to his book. To his book he stuck manfully; walked 
through all the classes of the grammar-school, one by one, until he be- 
came junior boy of the sixth form, until he became senior boy of the 
sixth form, until the visiting examiner, the Bishop of Latakia, New Zea- 
land, declared that he had the greatest pleasure in naming Mr. Robert 
Simnel as the gainer of the exhibition of seventy-five pounds a year; and 
added, as he shook hands with said Robert, that whichever University he 
might prefer would be honoured by his choice. Young Mr. Simnel, how- 
ever, did not go to cither Oxford or Cambridge: after a lengthened in- 
terview with the head-master, the Rey. Dr. Barker, Mr. Simnel gracefully 
resigned the exhibition in favour of Swetter, major, who “ proxime 
accessit,” and entered as the articled clerk of Messrs. Banner and Blair, 
accounted the sharpest lawyers in Combcardingham, and knowa through 
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all the county as great electioneering agents for the Liberal party. A 
few years passed on; Mr. Simnel had finished his articles, had become 
the junior partner of Messrs. Banner and Blair, and was working 
steadily and well, when an event happened which insured his success 
for life. 

It was this: Combcardingham, for the three last general elections, 
had returned the same two members—Sir Thomas Prodd and Mr. 
Shuttler; both local magnates, employing hundreds of hands, support- 
ing local charities, known throughout the county, and Liberal to the 
backbone. One morning news sped to London that Mr. Shuttler was 
dead ; and that evening a tall, thin gentleman, with a hare-lip, arrived 
by afternoon express in Combcardingham, and engaged the Waterloo 
Hotel as the head-quarters of Mr. Farquhar, the Conservative candidate. 
Blue bills on a dead-wall unpleasantly proclaimed this fact to Mr. Sim- 
nel as he was shaving himself the next morning; and he perceived that 
young Woofham, the hope of the Liberal party, would not be brought 
in without a struggle. So he, metaphorically, took off his coat and set 
to work ; canvassed, intrigued, cajoled, went through all the dirty round 
of electioneering tactics, but found he did not make much way ; found, 
in truth, that the hare-lipped man seemed to have Fortunatus’s purse 
somewhere about him, and that young Woofham was a miserly young 
hunks, who did not see the borough as a proper investment for his 
ingots. What was to be done? To lose the borough would be a tre- 
mendous blow to the Government, who had always looked upon it as their 
own, and to whom it was always supposed to owe allegiance. But the 
money? The night before the nomination, Mr. Simnel, with his face 
muffled in a huge handkerchief, despatched the following telegraphic 
message to Mr. Weal, the Government whip, at the Retrenchment Club: 
“No. 104 is putting on the steam at Combcardingham. If No. 102 
does not do likewise, up goes the sponge.” While No. 102 Mall-Pall is 
the Retrenchment Club, No. 104 is, it is needless to say, the No Sur- 
render (familiarly known as the Wig and Whiskers), the head-quarters 
of the Conservative party. By the early morning express a messenger, 
with a letter from Mr. Weal, arrived at Mr. Simnel’s office, and during 
the day the doubts under which many of the electors suffered were satis- 
factorily explained away, and at the close of the poll Mr. Woofham’s name 
stood well ahead of his rival. Mr. Weal and his party did not forget 
their telegraphing friend at Combcardingham. After the election was 
over, Mr. Simnel was summoned to London, had an interview with ccr- 
tain of the Di majores, and at the end of six months was inducted into 
the Secretaryship of the Tin-Tax Office, then vacant. 

They did not like him at first at the Tin-Tax ; they thought Bing- 
ham ought to have succeeded to the berth ; and Bingham—who was a 
very gouty old gentleman, who took a great deal of snuff, and swore a 
great deal, and kept a pocket-dictionary in the right-hand top-drawer of 
his desk wherewith to correct his orthography—thought so too, But 
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Sir Hickory Maddox, who was not merely very popular, but very much 
respected by his men, showed such thorough appreciation of Mr. Simnel’s 
talents, and so thoroughly endorsed all the Secretary’s acts, that the men 
began to waver in their allegiance to the Bingham faction; to think that: 
Bingham was little better than an old idiot; that “new blood” in the 
secretariat might probably not only improve the status of the Tin-Tax 
Office, but get a new and improved scale for the clerks; and when they 
found that, after a couple of years, the new Secretary actually did accom- 
plish this feat, the new Secretary was popular forever. Popular officially, 
not privately. The juniors at the Tin-Tax had been in the habit of 
chaffing their late lamented secretary; of bribing him, by gifts of game 
and hothouse fruits, to grant them odd days and even weeks of leave of 
absence ; of chatting with him familiarly on current events. Mr. Simnel’s 
manners effectually checked all that kind of thing. With the Commis- 
sioners he might unbend; with the juniors he was adamant. But if he 
met one of his men in society, in the Opera lobby, or at a Botanical Féte, 
he would make a point of shaking hands with him as though they hadn’t 
seen each other for ages, and of talking with him of every subject pos- 
sible—except the Tin-Tax Office. 

The pile of papers for signature had melted to one solitary document, 
the floor was strewn with the evidences of Mr. Simnel’s handiwork, and 
Mr. Simnel himself sat nursing his leg and swaying himself gently to 
and fro in meditation. Occasionally he would pass his disengaged hand 
through his fringe of hair, and smile quietly to himself, then make a 
few figures on his blotting-pad, add them, and set-to rocking again. 
In the midst of this occupation he heard his door open, and looking up, 
saw Mr. Beresford. 

“Why, what the deuce does this mean?” he exclaimed, in surprise. 
“T thought you were on Tom Tiddler’s ground, picking up unlimited 
gold and silver, wooing heiresses, and settling a Belgravian ménage ; 
and you turn up in this dingy old barrack. Is it all over ?—has the 
lady succumbed? and do you want me to help you to choose fire-irons 
and window-curtains ?” 

Mr. Beresford did not reply for a minute; then he said, shortly and 
decisively, “ I’ve been sold!” 

Mr. Simnel gave one short, loud whistle, and said interrogatively, 
* Wouldn’t ?” 

Mr. Beresford, seating himself on the edge of the table, looked up at 
Mr. Simnel, who had taken up his position on the rug, with his back to 
the empty fire-place, and said, “ No chance; booked beforehand !” 

Whereupon Mr. Simnel gave a louder whistle, and said, “Tell!” 

“You know how I stand, Simnel, well enough,” said Mr. Beresford ; 
“and this looked a very safe coup, I thought, specially after I got your 
telegram. There were two or three fellows staying down at Bissett who 
I thought were on, too. Man named Lyster; do you know him 7—tall 
man, dark beard, yaw-haw beast, from Indian army.” 
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“T know him!” was all Mr. Simnel’s reply to this flattering sketch. 

‘And another man, newspaper man, belongs to the ‘ Retrenchment’ 
and the ‘ Fly-by-night ;? Churchill, you know.” 

** J know Churchill. Was he going in for an heiress ?” 

“No, not exactly; at least I thought so, but it turned out not. But 
I didn’t like these fellows hanging about; specially Lyster—romantic 
party, sigh and that sort of business. So, when I found from you it was 
all right, I made up my mind to see where I was.” 

“Well; and Miss Townshend wouldn’t have it ?” 

“Not at all! We were sitting after dinner, when the women had 
gone to the drawing-room, the very day I got your telegram, and old 
Wentworth told us there was a man coming down the next day,— 
Schrétter, or Schrider, a German merchant in Mincing Lane—” 

“T know him,” interrupted Simnel: “ Gustav Schroder; elderly man. 
What took him to Bissett?” , , 

“ Love, sir—love! he’s engaged to be married to Miss Townshend 

“Whew!” said Mr. Simnel, with his longest and shrillest whistle. 
“The deuce he is!’ That is news! How does the young lady like it ?” 

“Well, not much. She couldn’t, of course, be expected to feel very 
enthusiastic about a short, stout, gray-headed German, who talks the 
most infernal jargon, and hasn’t got a sound tooth in his head. Took 
him out shooting once, but he made the most awful mess of it; devilish 
near shot the beaters, and sprained his ankle leaping a half-foot ditch. 
The girl seemed horribly ashamed of him, and of his clumsy compliments 
and elephantine gambols; but she’s evidently booked—her father takes 
care of that.” 

* Ah, ha!” said Mr. Simnel, nursing his knee, rocking himself to 
and fro, and rapidly going off into an absent fit; “ah, ha!” 

“T hate to hear you say ‘ah, ha,’ Simnel!” said Mr. Beresford, with 
some asperity. ‘“ You’re always up to. some plottings and plans when 
you utter those seemingly benevolent grunts. I suppose you suspect old 
Townshend of some grand diablerie in this affair. I never could make 
out what it is that you know about that old gentleman.” 

“ Know about him?” said Simnel, rousing himself with a laugh ; 
“that he gives capital dinners and has plenty of money; that he’s about 
to marry his daughter to one of the richest men in the City. What 
more need one know about a man? JI don’t know what church he goes 
to, or what peculiar shade of religion he affects; whether he’s a good 
father or a bad one; whether he rules his daughter or is ruled by her. 
But I do know that he drinks Tod-Heatly’s champagne, and banks at 
the London and Westminster. This news looks fishy for your business, 
Beresford !” 

“ Simply a case of stump,” said Mr. Beresford, rising from the table, 
plunging his hands into his trousers-pockets, and striding up and down 
the room. 

“What do you mean to do ?” 
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“Borrow two hundred pounds more of you,” exclaimed Beresford, 
stopping short on the edge of the rug and confronting Mr. Simnel. 

“ And then ?” asked the latter gentleman, smiling calmly. 

“God knows!” said Beresford, with something like a shudder. 
“ Something must turn up; the Bishop must die or Lady Lowndes, and 
there’d be a safe something from them ; or there’ll be some girl—” 

“ Ye-es,” interrupted Mr. Simnel drily, seating himself at his desk, 
and unlocking a drawer therein. You’re the most marvellously sanguine 
fellow, perfectly Micawber-ish in your notions of something turning up, 
and your making a coup. But—suppose t’other! suppose it didn’t come 
‘off! Now you owe me,”—looking at a paper which he took from the 
drawer,—‘ six hundred pounds already, and I’ve only got insurance- 
policies for security.” 

“You get your interest,” growled Beresford. 

“ A mild six,” said Mr. Simnel, with a shrug of his shoulders and his 
pleasant smile. “A mild six; just what I should get in Bombay Pre- 
ference, or Great Luxembourg Centrals, or a dozen other safe invest- 
ments. However, you shall have this two hundred; but I should be glad 
to see your way in the future. Is there no girl with money whom you 
think you could propose to speedily ?” 

“‘ Not one,” said Beresford, stopping in his walk and reseating him- 
self on the table. ‘Oh, by Jove! I forgot to tell you that.” 

“What ?” 

“ About Kate Mellon,—tremendous scene just before I left ;” and 
Mr. Beresford proceeded to recount the dialogue between him and Kate 
Mellon, which was recorded in the fourth chapter of this story. He told 
the tale honestly throughout, and when he had finished he looked up in 
Mr. Simnel’s face and said, “ Deuced awkward position, wasn’t it ?” 

Mr. Simnel had not lost one word of the story; on the contrary, he 
had listened to it with the greatest eagerness and interest, but he did not 
answer Mr. Beresford’s final query. He had fallen into his old leg- 
nursing attitude, and was rocking himself silently to and fro. 

“ Devilish unpleasant, wasn’t it ?” reiterated Mr. Beresford. 

“Eh!” said Mr. Simnel in a loud high key. “ Yes, most unpleasant, 
of course. We'll talk more about that ; but you must be off now. To- 
day’s only half a day, you know; and I’ve got all sorts of things to do 
before I go. You shall have that two hundred on Monday, all right. 
Good-by! see you on Monday ;” and the Secretary shook hands with 
the Commissioner until the latter was fairly outside the door. 

Then Mr. Simnel returned to his desk, and took up his leg again. 

“Tt seems to be coming on now,” he said to himself, “and all to- 
gether too. The old man always meant little Alice for a Duke, and 
now to let her go to such carrion as old Schréder ; that looks like smash. 

He holds heavily in Pernambucos, in Cotopaxis, and other stuff that’s 
run down like water lately; and he must have dropped at least ten thou- 
sand in that blessed Bird-in-the-Hand insurance. I think the time hag 
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come to put the screw on, and I don’t think”—turning to a drawer and 
taking from an envelope a paper yellow with age—‘* that he’ll dishonour 
this. What an awful time ago it seems! There,”—replacing the paper, 
—“go back till you’re wanted. You’ve kept so long that—Ah, by Jove! 
the other business! To be married, eh? To be married, Kate?” re- 
leasing his leg and plucking at his lips. “'To be married to Master 
Charley Beresford! not while I live, my child! not while I live, and 
have power to turn a screw on in your direction too !” 


Cuapter XII. 
WHERE MR. PRINGLE WENT TO. 


Ir has been notified in a previous chapter that Mr. Pringle was in 
some mental anxiety touching the acquisition of a certain twenty pounds 
which he required for immediate disbursement. This position he held in 
common with many of his colleagues at the Tin-Tax Office, and indeed 
with most junior clerks in the Civil Service. “The truth is,” says Captain 
Smoke, in Douglas Jerrold’s comedy, The Bubbles of the Day, “1 want 
a thousand pounds.” ‘ My dear Smoke,” says his friend, “there never 
was a man yet that did not want a thousand pounds.” The truth of 
the axiom is undeniable ; only in the Civil Service the amount is much 
diminished. Twenty pounds, familiarly known as a “twentyer,” is 
generally the much-desiderated sum among the junior slaves of the 
Crown; and it was for a “twentyer” that Mr. Pringle now pined. A 
hosier who some two years before had sued for Mr. Pringle’s custom, 
nor sued in vain,—who had supplied him with under-linen of fine tex- 
ture and high price, with shirts of brilliant and variegated patterns, with 
boating jerseys and socks so vivid in stripe that his legs resembled those 
of the functionary in the opening of the pantomime who by the boys in 
the gallery is prematurely recognised’as the future clown, owing to the 
resplendent beauty of his ankles,—at length, after repeated transmis- 
sions of his “little account,” and after mystic hints that he had not 
yet seen the colour of Mr. Pringle’s money, brought into action the 
terrible engines of the law, and summoned his debtor to the County 
Cowt. 

[t was at the very latter end of the quarter when this legal ukase 
was placed in Mr. Pringle’s hands, and that gentleman, examining his 
capital, found it consist of thirty-seven shillings, a silver threepence, and 
a penny,—which sums were to provide his dinners, cigars, and general 
pleasures for a fortnight. Clearly, then, out of this no compromise could 
be effected; he could not even go through that performance so dear to 
the hard-pressed debtor, which is temporarily so soothing and in the end 
so futile, known as paying “something on account.” A five-pound note 
has the same effect on a tradesman to whom twenty pounds are owing 
as a wet brush on a yery bad hat,—it creates a temporary gleam of com- 
fort, but nothing more. Mr. Pringle had not even this resource: if he 
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were summoned to, the County Court, and if the investigation were re- 
ported, as it was sure to be, in Zhe Dalston Dreadnought and De Beau- 
voir Town Looker-on, he should get horribly chaffed by his comrades, 
perhaps pitched into by the Board, and it would bring all his other cre- 
ditors down on him. So something must be done, and cash must be 
raised at once. Mr. Pringle did not know where to turn: he had never 
been a borrower, and hated the idea of asking money-favours from his 
friends ; moreover, in real truth, he would not have known whom to 
turn to, had he been so minded. Prescott, his Pylades, was by no means 
overburdened with money—indeed, Mr. Pringle had reason to believe, was 
himself pressed by creditors; Kinchenton’s income only sufficed for the 
keeping up of his modest establishment and for the schooling of Percy; 
while Dibb, Crump, Boppy, or any of the other office men, were utterly 
impracticable in such a case. Finally, he determined that he must “ do 
a bill;” an act of which he had hitherto been innocent, and towards the 
proper accomplishment of which he thought it best to take the advice of 
Mr. Rittman. 

In nearly every Government office there is one impecunious black 
sheep,—one clerk who is always hovering on the edge of the precipice of 
insolvency, over which he finally tumbles, to creep out with life indeed, 
but with scars and bruises which last him during the remainder of his 
official existence. This character was in the Tin-Tax Office played by 
Mr. Rittman, who for years had been “in difficulties,” and was tho- 
roughly versed in every species of money-borrowing, were it the loan- 
simple from a friend, the loan-complex on a bill with a friend’s name, 
the life-insurance facile, the loan-office ruinous, the bill-of-sale adver- 
tised, or the pawnbroker low. As yet no learned Commissioner had sat 
in judgment on Mr. Rittman’s pecuniary transactions, but he had been 
in sponging-houses, in Whitecross Street, and in the Queen’s Bench ; 
and though his end was rapidly approaching (for he had a couple of sons 
verging on manhood, and apparently inheriting all their father’s frail- 
ties), he was never despondent, but maintained a creditable appearance 
and a cheerful manner. To him Mr. Pringle had gone, on the day be- 
fore that on which we first made his acquaintance; and Mr. Rittman, 
from the young man’s manner on entering the room, at once guessed 
the object of his visit. 

* How do, Rittman?” commenced Mr. Pringle. 

“Good morning, my dear sir—good morning!” said the gentleman 
addressed, laying down his pen and bowing pleasantly. He had on a 
voluminous white waistcoat, a great show of shirt-wristband, and before 
him, in a tumbler, stood some choice flowers. ‘Seldom you come down 
to this part of the building; keep to the more aristocratic end—eh ?” 
and Mr. Rittman smiled, and showed a good set of teeth. 

“No! I don’t know—the truth is—I want some advice, and I think 
you're the man to give it to me!” 

“ My dear sir, I shall be delighted. What is it?” (this thrown off at 
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a tangent to a messenger who appeared in the doorway, saying, “’Ere’s 
Brown’s man agen, Mr. Rittman”), “Ah! Brown’s man ; well, you'd 
better say I’ve not yet returned from Jersey, but you expect me on 
Tuesday.—And now, my dear sir; you were saying—some advice ?” 

“ Well, the fact is, Rittman, I’m hard up, and I want to borrow some 
money ; and I thought you could—” 

“ Not lend you any? that would be almost too delicious, my dear 
sir. You didn’t think I could lend you any?” and Mr. Rittman screamed 
with laughter at the absurdity of the idea. 

“No, no, of course not; but I thought you might tell me where I 
could get it.’ 

“ Oh, that’s a totally different thing; of course I can. I rather pique 
myself upon knowing more about such matters than most men. Of 
course I can. Now, let me see—what security can you give ?” 

“ Eh ?” asked Mr. Pringle. 

“Security for the repayment? Ifyou borrow from the Rainy Day 
or Amicable Nest-Eggs Insurance Office, you must give two sureties, 
householders, and insure for double the amount of the loan. If you go 
to the Helping Hand or the Leg-up Loan Office, you must give three 
sureties, householders, and pay a lot for office-fees and inquiries, which 
are made by a dirty-faced man at a pound a week. If you give a bill of 
sale on your furniture—” 

“My good sir,” said Pringle testily, “I’ve got no furniture. And 
surely all this bother can’t be necessary for the sum I want—only twenty 
pounds.” 

“Twenty pounds! twenty pounds! a fleabite, a mere fleabite!”’ said 
Mr. Rittman (he had three and sevenpence in his pocket at the moment, 
and did not know in the least where to turn for more). “I hoped you 
were going to call my generalship into play, for I may say, without 
boasting, that when it’s not for myself, I am fertile in resources. But— 
twenty pounds—I’ll give you the address of a man who'll let you have 
it at once.” 

“There won’t be any names wanted, or any thing of that sort, will 
there?” asked Pringle, rather doubtful of this promptitude. 

“Nothing of the kind; merely your acknowledgment. Here’s the 
address—Scadgers, Newman Street. You'll find Mr. Scadgers a curious 
man, but very pleasant; and when you say you come from me, he'll be 
very polite. And, Mr. Pringle, let me give you one word of advice— 
Be firm in the matter of Madeira.” 

“Tn the matter of Madeira ?” 

“Yes, awful; you can’t stand it. Ostades are bad enough, or a Stra- 
divarius fiddle; and perhaps, as you’re a single man in apartments, a 
key-bugle mightn’t do, as likely to be objected to by the other lodgers— 
but any of them rather than the Madeira.” 


In the middle of Newman Street stands a paintless door, in the centre 
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of which gleams a brass-plate, bearing the word “Scadgers,” in fat 
Roman capitals. Nothing else. No “Mr.;” no description of Scadgers’ 
profession; nothing to break the charm. “ Scadgers” stands an oasis of 
shining brass in a desert of lustreless deal, and winks knowingly at the 
double- faced portrait, one half dirty, the other half clean, at the picture- 
restorer’s over the way. Scadgers’ door differed from its fellows in hav- 
ing but one bell- handle ; for Scadgers had quite enough business to 
occupy the whole house, and to demand ramifications in the neighbour- 
hood. All we have to do, in the course of this story, is to deal with 
Scadgers as Scadgers; but my private belief is, that Scadgers was the 
Universal Philanthropic Man’s a Man for a’ that Loan Office, held at 
the Blue Pig and Toothache in Wells Street; that he was “Cash 
promptly advanced on furniture without removal, freehold and lease- 
hold property, legacies, reversions, warrants, and all other securities. 
Sheriffs’ executions and rent-distraint immediately paid out” (vide ad- 
vertisement) ;—that he was “ Methuselah’s Muffin-Powder, or Never Say 
Die’ patent medicine, and proprietor-in-chief of “The Hob,” a Domestic 
Miscellany, which commenced with weak romance, and failed, but has 
since achieved an enormous success for itself, and a fortune for its 
spirited proprietor, by the publication of “ Baby Clarence; or, My Life 
at Brompton.” Certainly you could not have guessed Scadgers’ occu- 
pation from the outside of his residence, which looked like a dirty lodg- 
ing-house, like a third-rate boarding-house, like those melancholy houses 
occupied by those most melancholy people on earth, third-rate piano- 
sellers; like a house let in rooms to people who lithograph fashion-plates; 
like any thing but what it was—a house where more money was made 
than in nine-tenths of the houses in London. 

When Mr. Pringle arrived on the Scadgerian steps, he looked for a 
knocker, and finding none, he pulled the Scadgerian bell. A responsive 
click and the partial unlatching of the door invited him to push; the 
door yielded, and he found himself in a large and empty hall, on one side 
of which was a glass-door, with the word “ Office” in faded gilt letters 
on a white ground. This glass-door being open, Mr. Pringle walked 
straight through, and found himself in the “ office.” He had seen a good 
many offices in his time, but never one like this. He had never seen 
an office with musical instruments in it before; and here were four or 
five pianos standing ranged against the wall, to say nothing of harps in 
leather-cases learting drunkenly in corners, and a few cornets-i-piston 
in green boxes, and a harp or two with blue ribbons to hang them 
round your neck by, just as if they had come fresh from the necks of 
Spanish donnas. And there were slack-baked-looking old pictures in 
heavy Dutch-metal frames—fine specimens of old masters—saints with 
skulls and Bibles in front of them, and very ascetic cheek-bones and 
great phrenological development of talent and courage ; and Dutch boors 
standing on one leg and drinking glasses of ale, and yawning youths with 
an effect of shaded candle-light on their faces. There were modern pic- 
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tures, too, of lakes and Thames scenery, and girls with fair hair, which, 
when compared with the old ones, looked as if they had been painted 
in milk-and-water ; and there were three driving-whips in one corner, 
a set of harness across a chair, and the leather-cushions of a brougham 
under it. There was a bronze umbrella-stand formed by a dog holding a 
whip in his mouth, a big French clock, and a couple of chemist’s bot- 
tles, red and green; and in the midst of all this confusion stood a little 
shrivelled old man, with very white hair and a very red face—a dirty 
little old man dressed in a rusty suit of black, who addressed Mr. Pringle 
in a rusty creaking voice, and wanted to know “his pleasure.” 

*“‘J_| wish to speak to Mr. Scadgers,” said Mr. Pringle, with a mo- 
desty and hesitation altogether strange to him. 

“Ah!” said the little old man; “deary me! yes!” and then he 
seated himself on the edge of a wine-hamper, and began to count his 
fingers with great interest, as though not quite sure of the number he 
really possessed. 

“ Mr. Scadgers!” said Pringle, after a minute or two. 

“ Ah, yes! I'll call him,” said the little old man, and rang a bell 
which lurked in the corner of the chimney-piece. 

A great creaking of uncarpeted stairs under heavy boots followed 
this bell-ringing, and presently Mr. Scadgers entered the room. Mr. 
Scadgers’ appearance partook of the charming amenities of the prize- 
fighter and the undertaker: his hair was black and close-cropped, his 
face white, his nose red, one eye was considerably larger than the other, 
and one corner of his mouth had a peculiar upward twist. He was 
dressed in black, with a pair of dull leather boots reaching half-way up 
his thighs ; and as he came through the door, he took a red silk pocket- 
handkerchief from the crown of his hat, and mopped his head. 

“Servant, sir!” said Mr. Scadgers, surveying Mr. Pringle with his 
gleaming black eyes, and reckoning him up in a moment. “ What may 
you want ?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Pringle, “I wanted a few minutes’ conversation ; 
but private, if you please—” 

**Oh!” interrupted Mr. Scadgers, “don’t mind Jinks; he’s safe 
enough—knows all my affairs—thoroughly to be trusted.” 

** Well, then,” said Mr. Pringle, hesitating ; then, with a desperate 
rush, “ look here !—fact is—want money !” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Scadgers, with something like admiration in his 
tone, “got it out with a rush, didn’t you? That’s the only way! Who 
told you to come you to me?” 

“Mr. Rittman, of the—” 

“T know—Tin-Tax Office. Do you belong to it? Thought so. 
Wretched office ; lost a mint of money in that office. What salary do 
you get ?” 

Mr. Pringle mentioned that he was in the receipt of ninety pounds 
a-year. 
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“Ah! twenty-one eighteen and nine on the 5th of every third month 
—I know all about it! Now,” mopping his head, “ how much do you 
want ?” 

“Twenty pounds.” 

“ Lor’ bless me! and when do you want it? 

* At once!” 

*Can’t be done, sir! can’t be done!” Violent mopping. “ Haven’t 
got any money in the house. Can’t you look in next week, and I might 
let you have ten?” 

Mr. Pringle roundly asserted that this would not do at all, and turned 
round towards the door. 

“Stop, sir!” shouted Mr. Scadgers, making tremendous play with 
the red-silk handkerchief. ‘What a hasty young man you are! Look 
here,”—taking out his purse,—* here’s a ten-pound note that I promised 
to young Stephens of the Wafer Office ; he was to have been here by 
two—now it’s getting on for three, and he’s not come. I might let you 
have that!” 

“ But that’s only ten!” said Mr. Pringle. 

“ Only ten! what a way to speak of money! Wait, sir—wait ; let 
us see what we can do. Any one likely to look in this afternoon to pay 
any interest, Jinks ?” 

“Too late now!” said Jinks, with brevity. 

“ Ah! too late—I dessay! Just look in the cash-box, Jinks, and see 
What’s there; though I’m afraid it’s not much. I should say there 
wasn’t more than three pounds, Jinks !”’ 

Mr. Jinks peered into a little cash-box on the desk before him, and 
answered, “ Just three pound !” 

“Ah! bring ’em out, Jinks; give ’em here. Let’s see—ten and 
three’s thirteen ; and that only leaves me seven-and-six to go on with 
till Monday! Never mind: you could have thirteen, Mr.—” 

** But I want twenty !” 

“ Ah, so you do! Pity you don’t want some wine! I’ve got some 
Madeiry as would—but wine ain’t money, is it? There’s a splendid 
picture, now,—a Murillo: you might take that.” 

“ Pictures are not more money than wine; are they ¢” 

“ Ain’t they? That Murillo’s worth ten pound, and any one would 
give you that for it. Ain’t there no one you could sell it to? You see 
youre in such a hurry for the money, or you might offer it to the 
National Gallery, or some swell collecting of pictures might buy it, but 
you're so pressed. Tell you what you might do, though,” said Mr. 
Scadgers, as though struck by a sudden inspiration : “ you might pawn 
it.” 

“ How the deuce could I go lugging that picture about the streets to 
pawn it ?” said Pringle testily. 

“No, to be sure! Stay, look here! I dare say Jinks wouldn’t mind 
pawning it for you. Jinks, look here; just run with this round the 


” 
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corner, will you? Get as much as you can, you know.” And without 
more ado Mr. Jinks put on a reddish-black napless hat, tucked the 
picture under his arm, and started off. 

While he was gone Mr. Scadgers asked Mr. Pringle what his name 
was, how long he had been in the office, where he lodged, and other 
home-thrusting questions ; and presently Mr. Jinks returned without the 
picture, but with three sovereigns anda printed ticket, which he delivered 
to his master, saying, “ Wouldn’t do no more than three.” 

“Three!” said Mr. Scadgers. “Well, that’s nearer to twenty than 
we was, isn’t it? Now, Mr. Pringle’—taking a slip of stamped paper 
from his pocket-book—* just you sign your name at the bottom here. 
All correct, you see. Fifth of next month,—promise to pay,—value re- 
ceived,—and all the rest of it; and I'll hand you over sixteen pounds 
and the ticket: and when you get that picture out, you'll have a 
treasure.” 

“Oh, curse the picture!” said Pringle ruefully. 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Scadgers, grinning, “ that’s what they all says. Cuss 
the picture! Well, if that ticket ain’t any use to you, I don’t mind 
giving you half a pound for it.” 

“T thought you had only seven-and-sixpence left ?” 

“No more I have, myself; but I might borrow half a pound from 
Jinks. What do you say? Ah, I thought so. Here, Jinks, put this 
little dockyment along with your other valuables. Here’s the half- 
pound, sir. Now let’s look at your signature. George Townshend 
Pringle! Very nice. ‘ No relation to Mr. Townshend of Austin Friars— 
the great Townshend ?” 

**He’s my uncle,” said Pringle. “ I’m named after him.” 

“Indeed! named after him! A very capital connexion. Good 
morning, sir! good morning! I'll look in upon you on the fifth.” 

But after Mr. Pringle had gone Mr. Scadgers still stood with the bill 
fluttering between his fingers, muttering to himself: “ Sing’ler that! 
very sing’ler! For years I hadn’t seen the Runner until yesterday, when 
T came across him in Cheapside ; and now to-day I hear of him again. 
I wonder,” added Mr. Scadgers, with a very sinister smile, “ whether 
that little account between me and the Runner will ever be wound up ? 
I’ve owed him one this many a year.” 


CuApTer XIII. 
MR. PRESCOTT’S PROCEEDINGS. 


THE Hansom cab conveying Mr. Prescott went at a rapid pace along 
the Strand, through the Pall-Mall district, and by divers short cuts into 
Piccadilly. There was nothing to stop it; there were no blocks or stop- 
pages; and as it was the dead season of the year, and every one was out 
of town, the Commissioners of Sewers were good enough to leave the 
roads alone; reserving until the traffic was in full play their right to 
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erect gigantic, hideous hoardings in the most crowded thoroughfares. 
The streets were deserted, the public buildings shut up, dust and straw 
and dirty paper whirled about in the eddying gusts of the autumnal 
wind, and the entire appearance of London was dull and wretched. 
People had evidently been in doubt what to do about dress; and while 
some were in the faded gaiety of the just-departed summer, others were 
putting on an even shadier appearance in the creased and awkward gar- 
ments of the previous winter. ‘The doctors’ carriages and the hack-cabs 
had the thoroughfares to themselves; the occupants of the former, 
always on the watch for the iecognition of some favoured patient, sat 
back in their vehicles, engaged either in the perusal of some medical 
work, or in happy day-dreams of increased practice, studs of wearied 
horses, noble introductions, enormous fees,—all culminating, perhaps, in 
baronetcies and appointments at Court. 

Of the hack-cabs seen about, but few were Hansoms; for at that sea- 
son men who want to go quickly, and don’t mind paying a shilling a 
mile, are at a discount. Now and then a sun-tanned swell, whose port- 
manteau atop nearly obstructed the driver’s sight, and who himself was 
but dimly visible among gun-cases, hat-boxes, and railway-rugs, might 
have been encountered, passing from one terminus to another; but the 
“ reg’lar riders,”—the lawyer’s clerk, with the tape-tied bundle of papers, 
who charges his cab to “the office;” the lounging swell; the M.P. dash- 
ing down to the House; the smug-faced capitalist, whose brain is full of 
calculation, and who sits the whole way to the City smiling at all and 
seeing none; the impecunious speculator, who rides in a cab because he 
cannot afford to be seen in an omnibus,—all these were away from Lon- 
don. And the four-wheelers, though laden, had but dreary burdens: the 
fortnight at Margate is over; no more morning dips, no more afternoon 
rambles on the sands, no donkey-backs, no pleasure-boats, no Pegwell 
Bay now! Paterfamilias is once more Hobbs and Motchkin’s out-door 
at thirty shillings a weck; the eight-roomed house in Navarino Terrace, 
Camden Town, resumes its wonted appearance ; the children return to 
the “curriculum” of education at Miss Gimp’s in the Crescent ; and 
save the sand-covered little wooden spades, which hang from the hat- 
pegs in the passage, naught remains of their maritime excursion. 

Dreary, dreary, every where! Dreary down in old country mansions, 
where, while the men are pheasant-shooting in the woods, the ladies 
look dismally out on what was lately the croquét-ground, where the 
gardeners are now busy sweeping up the leaves and pressing them into 
huge barrows and wheeling them away ; where the trees stand out gaunt 
and brown, and where the evergreens bordering the pleasant walks rustle 
with the autumnal winds; where the cracks and flaws and dampnesses 
of old country mansions begin to make themselves unpleasantly conspi- 
cuous ; and where the servants, town-bred, commence to be colded, sniffy, 
to have shivers and “creeps.” Dreary at the sea-side, where the storm- 
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soaked, worm-eaten jetty, lately echoing to the pattering fect of chil- 
dren, or the sturdy tread of the visitor taking his constitutional, is now 
given over to its normal frequenters—tarry-trousered men in blue jerseys 
and oilskin sou’-wester hats, who are always looking out for some boat 
that never arrives, or some storm which always comes when they do not 
expect it; bills are stuck on the pleasant plate-glass bow-windows so 
lately filled with pretty girls, rosy children, and parents who dined at 
two o’clock, and enjoyed their nuts and port-wine “ looking over the sea;” 
and the proprietors of the lodging-houses, who have lived in damp back- 
kitchens since June, are once more seen above-ground. Dreary in Con- 
tinental towns, where home-returning English are finding out that they 
have spent too much money on their trip, and bewailing the Napoleons left 
as a tribute to the managers of the Homburg Bank ; where the discom- 
forts of the return sea-passage first assert themselves, and where couriers 
and innkeepers are going in for their last grand turn of robbery and 
swindle. Dreary, dreary, every where! but specially dreary in Hyde 
Park, at the Piccadilly gates, at which Mr. Prescott leaves his Hansom, 
and strolls into Rotten Row. 

A blank desert of posts and rails and dry dusty gravel; a long strip 
of iron-enclosed sand and grit, with half a dozen figures in the three- 
quarter mile range to break the dull monotony. As Prescott mooned 
drearily along, at five-minute intervals he would hear the sound of a 
horse’s hoofs, and turning rapidly, would find some easy-going steed 
doing its quiet sanitary business ‘for its owner, a man who, either from 
circumstances or disposition, never quitted London, but was to be seen 
at some time or other of the day in the Row, no matter what might be 
the time of year. Interspersed with these were grooms, riding in that 
groomy undress of wideawake hat, short, stiff shirt-collar, and tight- 
fitting, yellow-clay-coloured trousers, trying the wind and bottom of 
some that were meant to be flyers in the approaching hunting season ; 
beasts with heavy, strong quarters, long backs, short, sharp heads, and 
rolling eyes with a preponderance of white always showing. Country- 
bred is Mr. Prescott, and cannot therefore divest himself of a certain 
canniness in the matter of horseflesh: now and then he leans over the 
rail to follow the progress of a horseman flying past, with his hands well 
down and every muscle of his steed brought into splendid play; or the 
healthy gymnastics of a valetudinarian, who had learned exactly the 
utmost amount of exercise to be derived from his horse as compared 
with the least amount of discomfort to be endured by himself. But 
these do not rivet his attention ; and he passes on until he is nearly 
abreast: of the Serpentine, when, looking back, he sees a blue skirt flut- 
tering in the wind, and in an instant recognising its wearer, pulls up by 
the rails and waits her advent. 

It does not take long for that chestnut mare to cover the distance, 
albeit she is being ridden from side to side, and is evidently receiving 
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her “finishing” in the elegancies of the manége. In less than two mi- 
nutes she is pulled up short by the rails where Prescott is standing, and 
her rider, Kate Mellon, with the colour flushing in her cheeks, with her 
eyes aglow, with her hair a trifle dishevelled from the exercise, is sitting 
bolt upright, and with the handle of her riding-whip giving the young 
gentleman a mock salute. 

“Servant, colonel!” says she. 

“ How do you do, Kate?’ says Prescott, leaning forward and touch- 
ing the neat little white cuff on her wrist; “I thought I should find you 
here.” 

“More than I thought of you!” says the lady. ‘“ Why ain’t you 
counting up those figures, and adding and subtracting, and all the rest 
of it you do in your office, eh ?” 

“'To-day’s a half-holiday, Kitty—Saturday, you know,” says Pres- 
cott, with rather a grim smile ; for he does not like that rough descrip- 
tion of his official duties. 

“Oh, ah!” says the lady, with great simplicity; “Saturday, ah! 
Confounded nuisance sometimes! Lost my net veil one Saturday after- 
noon here in the Row; went to Marshall and Snelgrove’s on my way 
home; all shut up tight as wax !” 

“You're better than you were yesterday, at the station ?” 

“Oh, yes ; I’m all right ; I shall do well enough! Wo-ho! steady, 
old lady !” (this to the mare). “ I’m always better in town. Don’t let’s 
stand here ; I can’t hold this mare quiet, and that’s the truth ; she frets 
on the curb most awful.” 


“Most awfully, Kitty, not most awful. I’ve told you of that a hun- 
dred times.” 

“Well, most awfully, if you like it better. Steady, Poll! Walk 
along by my side. Who are you, I should like to know, to pull me up 
about my talking ? What right have you to lecture me about my gram- 
mar and that ?” 

“What right?” asks Prescott, suddenly turning white; “none, 
save the fact of my loving you, Kitty. You know it well enough, 
though I’ve never told you in so many words. You know that I do 
love you! You can’t have seen me hanging about you during the 
last scason, making excuses to come to your place, first there and last to 
go, hating every man who had more chances of talking to you than I 
had,—you can’t have seen all this without knowing that I loved you, 
Kitty !” 

The mare is pulled suddenly up ; there is no one near them in the 
blank desert of the Row; and her rider says, “ And suppose I did know 
it,—what then ?” 

Prescott shrugs his shoulders and looks upon the ground, but does 
not reply. 

“Have you ever had one word of encouragement from me? Have 
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you ever seen a look of mine which has led you on? Can you say that, 
suppose I tell you to let me hear no more of this,—as I do tell you at 
once and for ever,—I have deceived or thrown you over in any one 
way ?” 

“ Never !” 

“Thank God for that!” says the girl, with some bitterness; “for that’s 
a chalk in my favour, at least. Now look here! I know you, James 
Prescott ; and I know that you’re too good a man—too well brought up 
and fond of home and that sort of thing—to hint any thing but what’s 
right towards me.” 

“ Kitty !” 

“There—I know it. Don’t break a blood-vessel with your emotion,” 
she added, gently tapping him on the shoulder with her riding-whip. 
“All right. Well, suppose we were married, you’d feel very jolly, 
wouldn’t you, while you were down at your office doing your sums and 
things, which you got so riled when I spoke of just now, to think that 
Tom Orme, and Claverhouse, and De Bonnet, and a whole lot of fellows, 
were mooning about this place with me ?” 

“Td wring all their necks!” says honest Jim Prescott, looking ex- 
cessively wobegone. 

“Exactly. But you see, if you wrung their necks, they would not 
send their wives and sisters and daughters to be taught riding at the 
Den; they would not commission me to look out for ladies’ hacks, to 
break them, and bring them into order; and my trade would be gone. 
And we couldn’t live on the twopence-halfpenny a-year you get from 
your office, Jim, old fellow.” 

“T know that, Kitty,” said poor Prescott; “I know all that; 
but—” 

“‘ Hold on half a second!” interrupted Kate; “let us look the thing 
straight in the face, and have it out, Jim, now and for ever. I know 
you—know you're a thoroughgoing good fellow, straight as an arrow, 
and know that if you married me, you’d stick to me till you dropped. 
But you’d have a hard time, Jim,—an awful hard time !” 

“T should not mind that, Kitty. I’d work for you—” 

“Oh, it isn’t in that way I mean. But how would you stand having 
to break off with your own people for your wife’s sake? How could 
you take me down to your governor’s parsonage, and introduce me 
there ? How would my manners and my talk please your mother and 
sisters ? It’s madness, Jim,—it’s worse than madness,—to talk of such 
a scheme. Shake hands, and let’s be always good friends—the best of 
friends. If you ever want a good turn that I can do, you know where 
I’m to be found. God bless you, old boy; but never mention this sub- 
ject again !” 

James Prescott gave a great gulp at a lump which was rising in his 
throat, and warmly grasped Kate Mellon’s proffered hand. As she 
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raised her eyes he noticed her colour fade, and saw a troubled expression 
in her face. 

“Good by, Jim,” she said hurriedly. “Just strike down that path, 
will you? Get away quickly; here’s some one coming ; and—and I 
don’t want to be seen talking to you. Quick! there’s a good fellow. 
Good by.” 

She touched her horse with her slight whip, and cantered off at 
once. Prescott looked in the direction she had indicated, and saw Mr. 
Simnel, mounted on a handsome thoroughbred, calmly curveting up the 
Row. 

What could there be between Kate Mellon and Robert Simnel ? 
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Che Ball-Season in Paris. 


THANKS to the ingenious labours of M. le Comte de Boursonne, High- 
Priest, we presume, to her Museship the divine Terpsichore, we have a 
pleasant, social, xsthetic, financial, economic, historic, and—shall I say? 
—-picturesque survey of the saltatory feats of the good people of Paris 
during the carnival of 1864. “Such whirling and twirling,—’tis really 
too bad,” cries out the acetic cynic, “rushing through life @ pas de deux 
temps.” Are we to have no cakes or ale because thou art virtuous, Sir 
Pharisce ? Master Moralist, there are two sides to every question ; and 
as our good and excellent friend the Count, M.C. of the Tuileries balls, 
shows us the bright side of the question de la danse as seen through 
Parisian spectacles, let us trifle awhile over his entertaining figures and 
amusing corollaries for a merry guart Cheure. 

How many balls do you suppose are given in Paris during the in- 
terval between the Jour des Rois (Twelfth Night) and Mardi Gras 
(Shrove Tuesday) inclusive? This is an interesting calculation to make, 
n'est-ce pas? Not taking into the account bals masqués, public balls, or 
soirées dansantes, it is calculated that there are upwards of 130 given 
every night,—court balls, official balls, private balls, pleasure balls, artists’ 
balls, bals de vanité, bals @occasion, bals manques, &c. Each of these 
represents on an average 250 guests, or about 32,500. A third of thesc 
are parents; a third grave individuals, or passing for such; and a third 
folks, old or young, who revel in dancing. 

Well, then, every evening from 8 to 10 o’clock there are in Paris from 
fifteen to sixteen thousand women coiffing, dressing, and adorning them- 
selves in jewelry, looking into the glass, and studying how to make their 
persons most fascinating. At the same time, from fifteen to sixteen thou- 
sand messieurs are arraying themselves in a black suit, and tying on a 
white cravat. Then comes for the last half-hour the general operation 
of putting on the gloves, when 65,000 hands are simultaneously pressing 
the tightest of kids on 650,000 fingers and thumbs. 'To convey these 
32,000 persons to the various temples of pleasure, from twelve to fifteen 
thousand conveyances, it is calculated, are required from 9 till 11 o’clock. 

Have we any approximative idea of the expenses incurred by these 
festivities? No, not altogether; it is a question which very few have 
attempted to fathom, yet it is not so very difficult. This year, for ey- 
ample, the ball-season has been short. Shrove Tuesday falling on the 
9th of February, it lasted thirty-six days. Taking, as we have said, an 
average of 130 balls a night, that gives 4680 during the season. Again, 
the average expense for each to the person who gave them being esti- 
mated at the least at 900f., the primary expense will make a sum of 
4,212,000f. This is simply for the master of the house. 
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The sum, however, expended by mine host is very small compared to 
the disbursement of his guests. To convey these guests, from, twelve to 
fifteen thousand journeys, it is calculated, have to be made, and as many 
more to take them home. Putting down the fare for going and returning 
at 3f.,, that gives 75,000f. for every night, or for the season, 2,700,000f. 
Then as to the 32,500 pairs of gloves. Let us set them down at 130,000f., 
and for the season, 4,680,000f. We take no account here of the intrepid 
dancers who never miss a waltz, a schottische, or a cotillon, and who re- 
new their gloves two or three times a night. ss 

We now come to a grave question indeed,—the dress, la robe de bal. 
Not to alarm our readers, or rather not to provoke in the minds of their 
husbands and fathers a reflection which might lead to bitter comments, 
we will treat this delicate question with as much ménagement as possible. 
We will admit—and, fair friends, do not accuse us of exaggeration—that 
each lady wears the same dress four times during the season. We will 
admit, again, that the price of these dresses does not exceed 200f. For 
the 16,250 ladies invited, we have, then, an average for the season of 
1864 of about 146,250 dresses, valued at 29,250,000f. Add to these 
absolutely necessary expenses the coiffure, amounting to about 50,000f. 
a night, or 1,800,000f. for the season. And the shoes! It is estimated 
that at least 8000 satin souliers are used each night, at a cost of 64,000f., 
giving for the season 2,304,000f. Nor must we forget the bouquets. We 
will set them down at about the same figure as the coiffure. Then, if 
for the cost of ribbons, lingeries (this includes crinolines, petticoats, 
&c.), and the thousand little nothings which go to adorn the toilette, we 
add 30f. for the minor ornaments, neither gold nor silver, which em- 
bellish each person, we shall have a sum equal to 487,500f. for the night, 
or 17,550,000f. for the season. We will now, with your kind permission, 
dear ladies, add up, like a Chancellor of the Exchequer, this little budget 
of expenses for the year 1864. 


Cabs . m i > . - 2,700,000F. 
Gloves . ‘ ‘ 5 ‘ ‘ 4,680,000 
Dresses. ‘ ‘ ; P ‘ 29,250,000 
Coiffures . : " ‘ ‘ 2 1,800,000 
Satin shoes . " ‘ in A 2,304,000 
Bouquets . ‘ > ‘ r . 1,800,000 
Minor ornaments , 5 ‘ - 17,550,000 


Total ‘ Fi r " 60,084,000f. 


. ” If to this 60,084,000f. we add 4,212,000f., the expenses of the hosts, 

as well as the cost for the gentlemen’s dresses, which cannot be less than 

5,000,000f., we shall have a total of 69,296,000f. for the thirty-six ball- 

nights, or 1,922,000f.—that is, nearly 2,000,000f.—for each night. 

Let us repeat, we don’t speak here either of bals masqués, fancy dress- 

balls, or soirées dansantes, concerts, or children’s balls, wedding balls, 
VOL. XI. H 
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or subscription or public balls. Nevertheless, every night, from eleven 
o’clock to three in the morning, two millions of francs were being spent 
by the elegant society of Paris,—two millions sacrificed on the altar of 
Pleasure! Do we blame this extravagant expenditure? It is not our 
office to play the Cato here. Paris and the Marquis are satisfied with 
the result. “No, certainly ; we should rather commend it,” replies this 
politico-economical philosopher. ‘What good this lavish expenditure 
of the higher classes scatters amongst the lower! No, a ball cannot be 
censured, It is a social lion, a family tie, an emulation of good taste; 
and then, is not dancing a noble pleasure? Is not its head-quarters in 
the salons of the nobility? Since man has existed, dancing has existed. 
It is natural to him when he desires to testify his joy. Then, taste and 
genius have converted it by degrees into an art. The more people are 
disposed to joy,” continues this enlightened Terpsichorean, “the more 
are they addicted to dancing. Consequently, the Gauls, and their 
descendants the French, have always been passionés for dancing. In 
fact, there was a war-dance amongst the Gauls; and at every epoch of 
French history we find dancing forming part of the national enter- 
tainments.” A decree of Childebert I., dated 554, forbade the Franks 
and Gauls dancing on Sundays and féte-days. The romance of Lan- 
celot of the Lake speaks of knights who, clad in their coats-of-mail and 
mantles, and wearing their helmets, danced with their matrons and 
maidens. In the romance of Perceforét the young girls danced to the 
sound of the minstrel’s harp; while at the celebrated meeting which 
Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, held at Lille in 453, and at 
which he took oath upon “ the pheasant” to go and fight the Mussul- 
man, twelve ladies, accompanied by twelve cavaliers, performed a dance 
which terminated the féte. 

Each province—almost every locality—had a special dance. The 
nomenclature of these would be too long to enumerate. The principal 
were the ronde, which was danced in a circle; the branile-gai, in which 
one foot was sustained in the air; the branle des lavandieres, in which 
the performers clapped their hands; the branle des sabots, where they 
stamped on the ground; the bourrée d@ Auvergne; the farandole de Pro- 
vence, in which they danced with scarfs ; the danse des brandons, which 
was executed with lighted torches. Then there was the danse haute, 
the danse basse, the chaconne, and the gaillarde, borrowed from Italy ; 
the pavanne, introduced from Spain; the menuet, originally from 
Poitou; the gavotte ; the contre-danse of England ; the valse from Ger- 
many ; and lastly, the polka and the mazurka from Poland. 

On several occasions an attempt was made to combine the popular 
with the classic dances. At the interview at Bayonne between Cathe- 
rine de Medicis and Philippe I1., shepherdesses, dressed in cloth-of- 
gold and satin, performed the particular dance of the different pro- 
vinces. To the dances succeeded a banquet; after which musicians, 
disguised as satyrs, brought in an artificial rock brilliantly illuminated. 
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It was covered with nymphs, dazzling by their beauty and ornaments. 
When the rock was set down upon the ground, the nymphs descended 
and executed a ballet. “ But,” says Marguerite de Valois, who wit- 
nessed the féte, “ Fortune was jealous, and raised so violent a storm, 
that the dancers, as well as the court, were obliged to take to flight.” 
Two hundred years ago—that is, in the February of 1664—Louis XIV. 
danced at Fontainebleau in The Four Seasons, a ballet arranged by 
M. Benserade.. This ballet has a somewhat literary interest, since it 
gave rise to the quarrel between its author and La Fontaine, whose 
works had just been published. It took place at a déjetiner given by 
the Marquis de Sourdan. The TZoison d'Or, the last comedy of Cor- 
neille, was the subject of conversation. Benserade criticised it: 
“Corneille would be badly off if he had only that toison (fleece) to 
clothe his reputation.” La Fontaine would hear no raillery directed 
against Corneille. ‘Monsieur de Benserade,” he replied sharply, “ you 
would be very fortunate, I think, to have that totson to warm your Sea- 
sons, Which all feel wintry.” 

Madame de Pompadour had a godt prononcé for dancing, and exhi- 
bited in its development real talent. It was for her that Louis XV. 
had the pretty little theatre, the Cabinet des Médailles, built. When it 
was finished, an administration des ballets was organised. The office of 
directeur was confided to the Duke de la Valliére. The troupe was 
composed of the Dukes of Chartres, Ayen, Richelieu, Nivernais, Duras, 
and Coigny ; the Marquis of Entragues and Courtenvaux, the Count de 
Maillebois ; and of Mesdames Pompadour, Brancas, Marchais, and Es- 
trades. Dehesse, a dancer of the Comédie Italienne, was the ballet- 
master. They performed between them Helie, and Bacchus and Eri- 
gone, by Labruére and Blamont; Zsmenie, by Moncrif and Rebel; and 
Eglé, by Lagarde and Laujon; in each of which Madame de Pompa- 
dour danced, according to a contemporary, @ ravir. 

In connexion with the calculations already made, it would be curious 
to ascertain the expenses caused by the Opéra bals masqués; but this 
estimate it is almost impossible to make. 

The saloon can contain seven thousand persons; and the receipts 
vary from eighteen to thirty thousand francs, Strange indeed is the 
pleasure yielded in that vast hall, dazzling with ten thousand lights ; 
where the dust forms a thick cloud; where the noise and incessant tu- 
mult prevent the sounds of the formidable orchestra from being heard ; 
and where, if walking in the couloirs or the foyers, one is pressed, 
squeezed, elbowed, and bruised; if sitting in a box, gazing down upon 
that wild ocean of dancers, he is stunned, deafened, and astounded. 
The Opera-ball is decidedly more curious than fascinating. At present 
it lives upon its old reputation. The carnival of to-day has quitted 
the street to enter the salon of the Rue de Pelletier, driving away the 
elegant frequenters, and substituting for the mysterious gallantry of the 
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real domino the saturnalesque revelry of Titis, over whose gambols the 
sergent-de-ville watches. 

The bal de Popéra is a heirloom of the Regency, and the only durable 
institution founded by Philippe d’Orléans. The first masked ball was 
given the 2d of January 1716; this memorable institution has, there- 
fore, just celebrated its 148th anniversary. ~ 

The century in which masquerades were most frequent in France was 
the fourteenth. On the entry of Isabeau de Baviére into Paris, in 1389, 
two men disguised, the one as a bear, the other as a lion, came and pre- 
sented him with the keys of the city. It is well known how tragical the 
taste for masquerades proved to Charles VI. At this period the travesty- 
ing lasted from St. Martin’s Eve to Holy Week. Merchants and folks 
of the lower fashion were forbidden to appear masked in the streets. 
They were, however, allowed the liberty to walk about as mummers,— 
that is to say, with their clothes turned inside out, and their faces daubed 
over with flour and charcoal, and wearing paper features. In the sixteenth 
century masquerades were conducted with greater elegance, and rendered 
more attractive. Brantéme mentions this fact, and gives a very pictur- 
esque description of the masquerade of the grand-prior, brother of Duke 
Francis of Guise, who, mounted on a charger, appeared as an Egyptian 
woman, very prettily dressed in a robe of velvet and petticoat of taffetas, 
with a large round hat on his head. “On his left arm, instead of an 
infant, he had a small monkey, his own property, and exceedingly playful, 
which was dressed up like a baby, and whose infantine look and manners 
created irresistible langhter. The curveting of the horse, however, gave 
her so much trouble and inconvenience, that, after going round the course, 
she was obliged to abandon her burden, and ride on still masked.” In 
1608, at a game of the ring, the players were masked; and at the ca- 
rousal of 1612 it was ordered that all those who wished to enter the 
lists should present themselves with masks, scutcheons, liveries, names, 
arms, and devices. 

Hence we see that masques and travesties were not restricted during 
the time of the carnival. Eventually under Louis XIV. the custom be- 
came permanently established. Mademoiselle speaks of a dal travesti in 
her memoirs: “ Madame la Maréchale de VHopital gave a bal. We 
went there in masks—that is to say, clad in cloth of gold and silver, 
with plumed bonnets. All the ladies were marvellously well dressed ; the 
men had silk stockings and embroidered coats. When we entered we 
had on our masks, which we took off immediately.” The last years of 
Louis XIV. were full of gloom. To these days of sorrow, however, suc- 
ceeded the first months of the Regency, when pleasure and passion be- 
came unbridled ; it was then, in fact, that the Duc d’Orléans granted to 
the Chevalier de Bouillon permission to establish a public bal masqué in 
the Salle de Opéra. A Carmelite monk, the Pére Sébastien, notwith- 
standing his sacred office, invented machinery by which the flooring of 
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the pit could be raised to a level with the stage, and let down again at 
will. The stage thus joined to the pit, a vast salon was formed, which, 
when brilliantly illuminated with a thousand lustres, presented a mag- 
nificent appearance. The price of admission was five francs for each 
person. The ladies came in costume and masked, but often, under the 
pretext of heat, uncovered their faces. ‘The Regent never failed to attend 
these bals, at which, however, he appeared, according to the chronicles of 
the time, heated with the fumes of wine. 

This class of entertainment became so popular, that bals masqués 
were given as many as three times a week. At one of them, some years 
later, a deplorable accident occurred, of which the Comte d’Artois and 
the Duc de Bourbon were the heroes. It was in 1777, on the night of 
Shrove Tuesday. The Comte d’Artois had conducted a lady to the dal 
de lopéra; both were in costume, and masked, The prince and his 
companion, secure in their incognito, walked about in the crowd, when 
a domino annoyed them, haunting their steps like a shadow. They, 
however, escaped it, and went and sat down on a bench near the foyer. 
Scarcely had they begun to converse again, when the domino reappeared. 
It approached the prince, who refused to reply. Then the domino, 
seizing the beard of the Comte d’Artois’ mask, tore it away violently. 
The features of the brother of the king were revealed. Furious, and 
impelled by a sudden fit of rage, the prince smashed in the face of the 
domino ; blood flowed, and the prince walked away without saying a 
word. This scene fortunately passed unperceived. The domino, bleed- 
ing and humiliated, became lost in the crowd. This domino was the 
Duchesse de Bourbon. She went to her brother, the Duc de Chartres, 
afterwards, Prince Egalité, related to him her adventure, and demanded 
vengeance. The duke listened, and then burst out laughing. “ Bah!” 
he said; “it is one of the thousand pleasantries of the bal de l’opéra.” 
The next morning he went out hunting the wild-boar with the Comte 
d’Artois. The king, the Duc d’Orléans, the Prince de Condé, and the 
Duc de Bourbon appeared to ignore the affair altogether; but the duchesse 
could not smother her shame, although it had not been made public. 
Two days afterwards—that is, on the Thursday—she gave a grand 
supper to about thirty persons. In the midst of the banquet she ex- 
claimed brusquely, ‘The Comte d’Artois is the most insolent of men ;” 
and, amidst general silence, she related what had passed. The scandal 
was now proclaimed. ‘Twenty-four hours afterwards the whole of Paris 
knew of the affair. The Prince de Condé went to the king, and de- 
manded satisfaction. A family council was held in the cabinet-chamber, 
when Louis XVI. declared that he desired the past should be forgotten, 
and that this adventure should never more be spoken of. The Duc de 
Bourbon wishing to speak, the king interrupted him: “ Have I not told 
you that it will be against my pleasure that any one adds a word?” 
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and he left the room. ‘“ Since I cannot have satisfaction,” said the duke, 
“JT will insult him.” A meeting was agreed upon between the two 
princes. The Chevalier de Crussol, Captain of the Guard, the Comte 
d’Artois, the Comte Jules de Polignac, M. de Vaudreuil, and M. de 
Vibraye, were appointed seconds. 

The rencontre took place in the Bois de Boulogne, at the place 
which has since been named, on account of the duel, the Porte des 
Princes. At the appointed time the Prince de Bourbon was upon the 
spot, and awaited the Comte d’Artois. The two, weapon in hand, 
plunged into the depths of the wood, followed by their seconds. The 
ground chosen lay alongside the darriére wall. The preparations were 
made with singular solemnity. M.de Crussol took off the spurs of the 
Comte d’Artois; M. de Vibraye took off the spurs of the Duc de Bour- 
bon. The duke then demanded of his highness whether he would con- 
sent to fight in his shirt. This was assented to; and both stripped off 
their coats and waistcoats, and laid bare their breasts. The duel now 
began to assume the gravest proportions. Both the combatants placed 
themselves en garde; their swords were crossed ; some rapid passes took 
place,—but without either being wounded. Then M. de Crussol ad- 
vanced between the combatants, with a paper in his hand. “Ordre du 
Roi!” he said. In fact, the letter which he held was an order written 
by Louis XVI., and which insisted that, after the fight had lasted two 
minutes, it should cease. The swords were dropt, the order being formal 
and positive. “Monsieur,” said the Duc de Bourbon to the Comte 
d’Artois, “I am penetrated with gratitude for your kindness; I shall 
never forget the honour you have done me.” The prince held out his 
hand, which was grasped by the other cordially. A reconciliation took 
place. The Comte d’Artois was exiled eight days to Choisy; the Duc de 
Bourbon eight days to Chantilly. The insatiate duchesse, however, nursed 
her insult, and would not be consoled. Upon this shabby adventure the 
witty Parisians wrote many a couplet and composed many a song. The 
place of meeting even was nicknamed the Porte des Princes, or the Sem- 
blant du Duel. 

The Revolution naturally interrupted the bals masqués,—which, how- 
ever, reappeared in the time of the Directory; but they did not recover 
their éclat until the Consulate. Since then they have not ceased to con- 
stitute for a part of Parisian society one of the chief diversions of the 
winter. They are, however, scarcely now what they used to be, espe- 
cially in the days when, in dances like the galop infernel, real pétards 
were fired off in the orchestra, and Musard was carried about in triumph. 

Apropos of bals masqués, it is natural that we should say something 
of the mask. Its origin is involved in the highest antiquity; it was 
anciently used in theatrical representations, as the material expression of 
joy, weeping, wickedness, goodness, amiability, or sadness,—whichever of 
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the passions, indeed, the actor wished to portray. How the mask came 
to be introduced into private or public réwnions, into fétes dansantes, and 
other entertainments, is not known. The use of masks to conceal the 
individuality evidently dates from the use of casques and visors. In the 
days of chivalry and tournaments, it was no uncommon thing for young 
squires of high birth to remain incognito under some diguise, that they 
might win reputation due only to their courage and address. Silk, how- 
ever, has succeeded to steel, and the passage of arms has yielded to the 
mazes of the dance. Like the dance, the masque and the masquerade 
have their clientéle. To all who love such revelling, we heartily give 
the complimentary advice which the busy Ant gave the lively Grass- 
hopper: “ Dance ever.” 
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Che Battle of Lansdown, near Bath. 


Jury 5TH, 1643. | 


WE stood on Lansdown’s northern slope at the hour of evening's chime, 
And we talk’d of the bloody deeds done there in the dark rebellious time ; 
And as we traced the battle’s lines, we saw, with fancy’s sight, 

The arm’d array, the wild affray,—the flash, the crash, the flight,— 

And heard, in fancy’s ear, the shouts, the groans, the stifled breath 

Of men in mortal combat met, in agony and death ; 

And we named Sir Beville Grenville’s name, and proudly spoke of him 
Who led the van of strife and toil through all that carnage grim ; 

Who, following fast where duty call’d, reach’d glory’s early goal, 

And on that hot, ensanguin’d plain pour'd out his noble soul. 


Hard press'd by treasons dark and foul, King Charles had call’d for aid, 

And Cornwall's best and bravest hearts the sacred call obey’d. 

To loss of land, of limb, of life, right cheerfully they go— 

The Bassets of Tehidy, and the gallant house of Stowe ; 

Godolphin and Trelawny, Trevelyan and Borlase ; 

And all the sons of Clowance, and Trevanion of Carhayes ; 

And Arundel, and Vyvyan, and every worthiest name 

From Moorwinstow to Maker, from the Lizard to the Rame. 

Penrith call’d up her miners ; in loving loyal league 

March’d forth the lusty husbandmen of Roseland and Meneage. 

From town and hamlet, hall and hut, from mount and moor and coast, 

And all the vales of Foy and Fal, gather’d a noble host; 

And o’er Hamoaze, to Caradon and Roughtor’s craggy hill, 

And westward to St. Michael's Mount and far St. Mary’s Isle, 

One shout arose,—one long, deep note,—whose echo’d answers ring, 

Through length, and depth, and breadth, and height, “ Up, Cornwall, for 
the King!” 


On Braddock Downs, on Stratton Hill, they cow’d the rebel crest, 
And rear’d the Royal Standard high triumphant o’er the West; 

And Devon rous’d her sons to arms as their banners eastward went, 
And our own sunny Somerset her choicest yeomen sent. 

False Taunton yielded; Luttrell’s fear gave up strong Dunster-tower; 
Carnarvon’s Earl on Mendip-height crush’d Popham’s serried power ; 
And Waller's stern battalions fell back in sullen dread, 

Still broken by the Cornish sword, yet fighting as they fled ; 

Till over Lansdown rallying, they fiercely turn’d at bay, 

And dar’d the Cavalier come forth to dire and deadly fray. 


But the wakeful foe had labour'd hard through all the sultry night ; 

And his lines appear’d, as morning dawn’d, upthrown along the height; 
And the gunner stood by the culverin, and the pikeman with his spear, 
And the mail’d dragoon, and the halbertman, and the crouching musqueteer ; 
And dark Will Waller strode in haste from thickening file to file, 

His dull eye low'ring, and his heart oppress’d with hidden guile ; 

And he bade his men strike home amain for the Solemn League and Vow; 
And the name of Traitor legibly was branded on his brow. 


Forth at the word his squadrons burst,—fierce crowding rank on rank,— 
And down the height infuriate dash’d, and broke Carnarvon’s flank. 
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His column waver’d, bent, recoil’; till Slanning rush’d to aid, 

And the foemen on their lines fell back, disorder’d and dismay’d. 

Again to the fight they madly rush’d,—all mangled, hack’d, and riv'n. 
Again they fled,—men, horses, arms in crush’d confusion driv'n ; 

And brothers’ blood, by brothers shed, flow’d forth in mingled tide ; 

And brave men fell, and clutch’d the earth, and groan’d and gasp’d and died. 


But on the left the battle’s storm thicken’d in deadlier might ; 

Yet still the Grenville’s arm prevail’d in hard, unequal fight ; 

And still the Royal Banner tower'd, and still the rebel fled,— 

For there the Cornish pikemen fought, and brave Sir Beville led. 
Dark Waller saw th’ advancing crest, and knew the desperate need, 
And headlong into thickest fight plunged his impetuous steed ; 
Forth through the host, from line to line, a rapid signal ran, 

And horse and foot in denser mass down-thunder’d on their van ; 
The cannon pour’d an iron hail, and pike, and lance, and gun. 

And sweeping sword, and crashing axe, a ghastly harvest won. 
And Hopton sank, and Arundel toiled on in wounds and pain, 
And England's best and noblest blood was shed on earth like rain.* 
Yet still in vain dark Waller raged, and piled the field with dead ; 
For still the Cornish pikes press’d on, and still Sir Beville led. 


In hottest fire, in sorest need, where dangers loudest call, 

He stood, the stay and bulwark, the soul and strength of all; 

*Mid smoke and dust, ‘mid wounds and death, from post to post he pass’d, 
And faint hands grasp’d the blade again, and victory follow’d fast, 

And faint hearts beat with new-born life, as still where’er he trod 

His solemn war-cry rose, “ My King, my Country, and my God!” 


Tis eventide. The fight is o’er; the vanquish’d foeman flies ; 

But stretch’d upon that fatal height Sir Beville Grenville lies. 

The rebels’ axe had cleft his helm, just as the fight was done, 

When daring heart and desperate hand the hard-fought field had won. 
He’ fell as falls the lordly oak: loosed is each mighty limb; 

Faint beats that good and gallant heart, that lofty eye is dim; 

His breath comes fast and short and hard, his brow is cold as stone; 
Scarce know they that the Grenville lives, save by the low death-moan, 
They laid him ‘neath the sacred shade ;+ and men of God were there 
To bless his soul in Jesu's grace, and soothe his pangs with prayer ; 
And gentle maidens watch’d all night, like angels, by his side, 

Till morning rose, and hope was quench’d, and the great Grenville died. 


Round the pale corse, in speechless grief, the Cornish warriors stand, 
And Slanning kneels, and in his own grasps the dead Grenville’s hand ; 
Trevanion weeps, as women weep; and sighs convulsive start, 

And groans of deep-drawn agony, from Hopton’s bursting heart; 

And Basset bows his throbbing head down like a bulrush low, 

And o’er his friend and brother mourns with more than brother's woe, 


On Lansdown stands his monument; Kilkhampton has his dust; 

His spirit slumbers with the blest in holy, humble trust ; 

And Cornwall has his lofty name, to tell, with sacred pride, 

How like a hero-saint he lived, and like a martyr died. J.d3.D, 





* “Tn this battle, on the King’s part, there were more officers and gentlemen of 
quality slain than common men,”—Lord Clarendon’s Hist, of Great Rebellion, 
+ Sir B. Grenville died at Cold-Ashton Parsonage. 
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Paid in Full 


By HENRY J. BYRON. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE FIRST FLOOR IN LITTLE GREEN STREET. 


OF all the gloomy and grimy houses in Little Green Street, Soho, No. 92 
was probably the gloomiest and most grimy. The landlord had evi- 
dently given it up as a bad job, and smoke and dirt had apparently 
marked it for their own. Hard task indeed would it have been for 
the puzzled plasterer to have discovered where to re-point the brick- 
work, had the proprietor ever been so rash as to talk of such an un- 
Sohoian extravagance; little need would a painter and grainer have had 
to scrape away the once green covering of the front-door previous to 
enveloping it in a coat of the brightest pink,—time and the children 
had saved him the trouble, for the sun had shone very hotly upon it, and 
the Little Green Street juveniles had seized upon the precious blisters 
as so many prizes, and had picked some off, and scratched away at the 
rest with their boots and tops and hoops, until the door, as the lady 
opposite (who made wax-flowers and had artistic notions) very frequently 
declared, was “a eyesore to the street.” The very scraper, a stout and 
sterling piece of iron-work, made for use and not for show, had suc- 
cumbed at last to the perpetual balancings of the more reckless amongst 
the children, and bent cver in a manner which was irritating to the 
person scraping, inasmuch as those who called most frequently at 
No. 92 were visitors with soles and heels which could scarcely af- 
ford to be trifled with. The knob of the door had disappeared (popu- 
larly supposed through the agency of a desperate youth of eleven, who 
was found with twopence-halfpenny in his possession for which he could 
not account); and though Mrs. Molloy, the tenant of the house, and 
consequently owner for the time being of the article, had recognised it 
in the window of a broker’s shop in the next street, that good lady was 
so completely put out of court by the shopkeeper’s threatening an action 
for defamation of character, that she was content to retire hastily to 
her home, and, indeed, for the rest of her life never alluded to the knob 
save in whispers. 

We have said the house looked gloomy, but must make an exception 
so far as the first-floor windows were concerned, for there the evidence 
of cleanliness and good taste was apparent, not only in the clean, bright 
panes, but in the neat and cheerful curtains, the whiteness of the blind, 
and the agrecable oasis in the great desert of surrounding dreariness 
afforded by a row of little flower-pots in a green stand, and a large brass 
cage in which a canary chirped and twinkled in the sunlight. The 
appearance of flies in amber was not more puzzling to the inhabitants of 
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Little Green Street than was the natty first-floor front that divided the 
dismal ground-floor and basement of No. 92 from the dingy second- 
pair and attics of that wobegone tenement. The apartments even of 
Captain Crane, who played the mandoline at the open window on sum- 
mer evenings, and selected Soho as his dwelling-place because he said it 
reminded him so of the Continent,—even Captain Crane’s apartments 
paled in point of actual comfort before the first-floor of No. 92, al- 
though the Captain’s blinds had decidedly the best of it in the matter 
of tassels; whilst the lady wax-flower maker and Miss Parkins, who was 
popularly supposed to be a court milliner, both agreed that the first-floor 
of No. 92 set a most excellent example to the street ; though the wax- 
flower lady, still viewing matters through the artistic lens, said that 
it wasn’t so much the windows themselves, but that the surrounding 
dirt and miserableness “threw them out.” 

The interior of the apartments which constituted the first-floor upon 
which we have descanted, and into which but few of the Little Green 
Street denizens had ever been permitted to enter, more than justified the 
generally-expressed belief in their neatness and comfort. The furniture, 
which was for the most part of the regular lodging-house stamp,—hard, 
angular, and uncompromising,—had been evidently added to by some 
one with a tasteful eye and a decided propensity to cushions. A com- 
fortable old-fashioned sofa, a downright bower of an easy-chair, an ele- 
gant little work-table, and a couple of handsome engravings, completely 
cast into the shade the six meagre chairs, the rickety Pembroke-table, 
and the threadbare carpet which were the property of Mrs. Molloy, the 
landlady, and which might have been in the possession of Mrs. Molloy’s 
grandmother, so ancient and hideous did they appear beside their 
modern companions. A little‘common piano occupied one side of the 
apartment, and a great pile of music suggested the probability of the 
owner of the room being professional. 

Up and down this little front drawing-room, on an autumn evening 
some few years ago, there paced an elderly woman, who was evidently 
impatient at the delay of some one expected in to tea,—for she oscillated 
between the window and the tea-things, and sniffed and grunted with 
undisguised annoyance, and looked at the little clock upon the mantel- 
piece continually, and refused to be comforted. Not that there was any 
body present to attempt the task of soothing the agitated feelings of the 
poor old woman, nor, from the expression of her countenance, would that 
duty have been a remarkably easy one to perform; for, in sooth, her 
features were hard and somewhat forbidding ; her mouth was pulled 
down with a chronic pucker; and there was a something about her stiff 
and undeceptive false brown front that repressed familiarity or sym- 
pathy. Her dress was cheap and dingy, her hands were horny with 
hard work, and her entire appearance spoke of unremitting toil and 
suffering. 

“Dear, dear!” exclaimed the old woman as, for the thirtieth time, 
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she looked out of the window without catching a glimpse of her she 
waited for. 

“Dear, dear! when will she come? when will she come ?” 

Another half-hour passed, and no signs of her mistress,—for she it 
was Anne Maggs expected ; and then she poured some water into the 
teapot, and sat by with as much show of patience as she could as- 
sume until the tea was supposed to be drawn, when she mixed herself a 
cup, going to a cupboard for some coarse brown sugar, leaving the 
white untouched, and taking no milk whatever. Tea without milk, 
and sweetened with brown sugar, can scarcely be considered an ele- 
vating beverage; but it was not the wretched nature of the meal of 
which she partook that brought the tears into poor old Anne Maggs’s 
eyes, as she stared blankly before her, looking at nothing, but seeing, oh, 
so much! There is scarcely any thing more saddening—soothing, some 
may term it—than to sit on a September evening in a solitary room in the 
heart of this great City, with the sound of life and traffic rattling and 
buzzing at a distance, alone amidst so many, with the shadows of an 
autumn night gathering round, and the darkling phantoms of the past 
crowding the room, and taunting one with bitter memories, and bring- 
ing back the recollection of the buried years; then it is that fragments 
of long-forgotten tunes, and with them their associations of days and 
people, flit across the brain, while surrounding sounds shape themselves 
to the melody with a strangely incongruous and puzzling jingle, and 
one mechanically repeats the shout of some passer-by, wedding it to an 
air which bears with it most sorrowful remembrances, without giving a 
thought to the grim, sad humour of the combination. An autumn 
evening in the country saddening! To be all solitary in this great 
cruel town when the year is fainting after its burning summer glow, 
—that is the time for hideous thoughts; not dull November, monsieur, 
with its fog, its link-boys, its close-drawn curtains, and its cheering 
blaze. 

Anne Maggs had known trouble,—she had known little else. Her 
path had been one of thorns, and care had seldom left her throughout 
her life’s sore journey. Anne Maggs was a poor, plain, disagreeable- 
looking old woman, in a musty stuff dress and a ridiculous false front ; 
but she had done that which would have ennobled many a grand 
lady, and she had a heart an empress might have envied her. At the 
sound of a little tremulous knock at the front-door, Anne Maggs flew 
down the stairs, and pushing aside the red-haired maid-of-all-work who 
was about to open it, admitted a little pale lady, whom she seized, as if 
to make sure she was safe, and then fairly hugged in delight. 

“Oh, missis!” cried Anne, gasping, “oh, missis! I thought you 
were never coming back ; you’re two hours behind your time, and them 
omblebusses is so reckless, being built heavy theirselves, and in conse- 
quence careless of others, and you a mere speck, as it were, in a road ; 
but here you are, and no bones broke; and do come up and take off your 
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things, for I have been a worriting myself about you till I was in a 
state to go to the pleece-station and have a bill struck off.” 

And pouring forth a volley of mingled satisfaction and reproof, the 
old woman half assisted, half carried her mistress up-stairs, where she 
placed her on the sofa, and then retired to the other side of the room to 
have another look and see she was safe and sound. 

Mrs. Bentley, the owner of the best apartments at No. 92 Little 
Green Street, and Anne Maggs’s mistress, was rather under the middle 
height, slight in figure, with a worn but beautiful face, bright brown 
hair which was just the least bit in the world sprinkled with gray, calm 
sad eyes, and a simple, almost childish, manner, which a stranger might 
at first have considered affectation, but which was natural, and, when 
found to be so, proved one of her greatest charms. Though time and 
care had stamped the cruel crow’s-feet, and, as we have said, somewhat 
dimmed the lustre of her pretty hair, it had not robbed her in the least 
of a youthful grace which she still retained, and which often led people 
to suppose her very much younger than she was. Indeed, at a distance, 
in her neatly-made walking attire, and with her light and tripping step, 
Mrs. Bentley had been frequently described by Little Green Street neigh- 
bours as looking “ quite a bit of a girl;” and on one occasion, a month 
or so before the commencement of our story, a short-sighted but polite 
young man at Shoolbred’s had, whilst showing her some cheap muslins, 
several times addressed her as “ Miss,” which had quite confused the poor 
little lady, and had not in any way flattered or conciliated her. It is a 
ticklish thing to talk about a lady’s age; but the exigencies of our po- 
sition compel us to state that she had a son, bordering upon nineteen, 
with a tutor in the country, and the reader must draw his own con- 
clusions as to the number of summers that had passed over Mrs. Bentley’s 
little head. 

To give this boy the education of an English gentleman, Mrs. Bent- 
ley had scraped and worked and starved—ay, starved for years. Two- 
thirds of the expense of his schooling had been defrayed by her father’s 
half-brother, but even with that assistance she had found it a hard 
task indeed to send her portion of his half-year’s bill to Mr. Tomlin- 
son of Parnassus House, and then to the Rev. Arthur Brandle, who 
“finished” young gentlemen and prepared them for the University upon 
more moderate terms than most of his brother preceptors, but whose 
account generally had the effect of curtailing Mrs. Bentley’s household 
expenses for many a week after its arrival at Little Green Street, not- 
withstanding. Upon the list of Mrs. Bentley’s pupils—for she got her 
living by teaching music, singing, French, and Italian—were many who 
wondered to see the little lady arrive in the wet with goloshes, a huge 
umbrella, and a waterproof cloak, when cabs were only sixpence a mile; 
but they little knew where that sixpence went—that its destination was 
the pocket of the Rev. Arthur Brandle; while least of all did the strap- 
ping lad at Wanley Vicarage suspect his mother of stinting herself in 
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the actual necessaries of life, that he might mingle with his fellows in 
after years upon an equal footing, and have a fair start in that glorious 
struggle where knowledge backs the brain for a place. 

To make a fresh supply of tea, to fetch from the cupboard the re- 
mains of a knuckle of ham, and to place her mistress to the table at her 
evening meal, was with Anne Maggs the work but of a very few minutes; 
and as the fagged look upon Mrs. Bentley’s face began to disappear, 
under the cheering influence of that sublime Chinese plant, the hard 
features of the warm domestic gradually relaxed into a smile ; and when 
the little teacher asked for her third cup, Anne fairly broke out into a 
vigorous “ Bless her ’art!” Tea over, the old woman put away the 
things, and taking up some sewing, sat at a respectful distance from her 
mistress, who was unusually silent, and appeared to be thinking of scenes 
and persons far away. 

* 'T'o-morrow Master Horace returns to us, Anne,” at length said Mrs. 
Bentley, with a slight sigh. 

“Ah, and a fine young fellow he must be by this time—almost a 
man ; and his mother so young-looking too !” replied Anne Maggs. 

“Young-looking, you old flatterer! why, I’m becoming as gray as 
possible, and the wrinkles run over my face like the railways in the 
map.” And Mrs. Bentley gave a little laugh, in which there was, per- 
haps, the slightest tone of sadness. 

“* Maybe, maybe, but I don’t see them,” replied Anne, who was in an 
unusually good-humour at the prospect of shortly seeing Master Horace. 

The conversation was here interrupted by the postman, who took a 
fiendish delight in rapping twice as hard at Mrs. Molloy’s knocker as 
at any other in the street; for it was a loose and unsatisfactory instru- 
ment, and served gymnastic purposes for Mrs. Molloy’s children and 
their friends, to its extreme detriment as a knocker. 

* Bother them postmen!” exclaimed Anne Maggs, “a-knocking as 
if the house was a-fire ; it’s precious few Christmas-boxes as you’d get if 
I had my way with you.” 

Up-stairs came, Master Peregrine Molloy, the third hope of his pa- 
rents, with a piece of bread-and-treacle, with which he was festooning 
his pinafore, in one hand, and a letter, upon which he had stamped a 
proof impression of the blackest thumb for its size and age in Soho, in 
the other; and having hit the door of Mrs. Bentley’s apartment with his 
elbow, dropped the letter on the landing and flew down-stairs again to a 
juvenile party which he was entertaining with profuse liberality in the 
back-kitchen. The letter was for Mrs. Bentley, and as she read the 
address on the envelope she flushed somewhat, and placed her hand 
upon her heart; but the emotion was only momentary, and she broke 
the seal with a sigh. It was from the Rev. Arthur Brandle, and en- 
closed the account for Master Horace’s last quarter; but it also con- 
tained a letter to that young gentleman’s mamma, which she read out 
to Anne Maggs with faltering accents and frequent pauses. 
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This was the letter : ; 
“ Wanley Vicarage, Bucke. 

“My DEAR Mapam,—Your son Horace will start (p.v.) from here 
by the Tally-ho coach to-morrow morning at ten o’clock, and will be 
with you in the course of the afternoon. You have signified your inten- 
tion of removing him from here, and, as I may not have the pleasure of 
seeing you for some time, I assume the privilege of a preceptor, and beg 
to send you the humble opinion I have formed of Horace’s capabilities 
and disposition ; an opinion resulting from close and long observation as 
his tutor and friend.” 


“How kindly put!” here broke in Mrs. Bentley, nevertheless trem- 
bling visibly. 

“ Humph!” grunted Anne Maggs, who was inclined to consider the 
letter an impertinence. 


“Two years and a half ago, when your son first came here, his edu- 
cation was—you will pardon the expression—in a lamentable condition. 
Not that he was ignorant, for he knew much; you will again pardon 
me if I add, too much. His mind was like a large, uncared-for garden, 
in which the weeds of foolish fiction and distracting rubbish, of a light 
and pernicious nature, were completely choking those noble, classical 
flowers, which are so requisite, and which I have, to the best of my 
ability, fostered and increased. Horace’s mathematics have been his 
great stumbling-block, and I should be almost ashamed to say how un- 
satisfactorily backward he is in that highly necessary branch of know- 
ledge. He has ability—very decided ability—but he is lamentably 
deficient in application. His principal moral drawback is an absence of 
any fixed purpose. I have frequently asked him what were his views 
regarding a profession, but his replies have been so vague, so utterly 
extravagant and absurd, that I have long ceased to talk to or advise 
him upon the subject. In money matters he is sadly reckless, and you 
will forgive my saying that I think you have acted most injudiciously 
in leading him to suppose you better off than you are. I write frankly 
because I think it my duty so to do. Personally I have a great regard 
for Horace, as indeed I have for all youths placed under my charge ; and 
I shall always be very glad indeed to hear of his welfare. Mrs. Brandle 
desires her compliments. 
*“ Believe me, my dear Madam, 
“Very faithfully yours, 
“ ARTHUR BRANDLE. 

“PS. I still think I was right about the number of the towels, but 

we will not dispute over the matter.” 


Mrs. Bentley placed the letter on the table, and scarcely dared to 
look at her domestic, who had grunted frequently during its perusal, 
and had sewn in a fierce and fiery manner, suggestive of extreme irrita- 
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tion and contempt. To her Master Horace had been a perfect boy from 
the days when she dandled him in her arms to the hour when he boldly 
declared his determination to wear “stick-up” collars and try a “ pick- 
wick.” He had kicked her when he was a little boy, but it was his 
play. He had told her to hold her tongue and not advise her betters 
when a big boy, but it was his spirit. She would have run all over 
London to have got him a toy-stage, and she would have sat out the 
performance of the “Miller and his Men” in pasteboard twenty times an 
evening, and have joined in the boy’s merry shouts when the explosion 
of Grindoff’s mill singed her false front, and the smoke made her cough, 
and the oil in the footlights ran over her only decent dress, with never- 
tiring good-humour and patience; for she loved him with a mother’s 
love, and his very faults were virtues in her forgiving eyes. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Bentley, with a deep-drawn sigh, “there is Mr. 
Brandle’s opinion of my boy, Anne.” 

‘Very odd he didn’t find out all that before the notice was given ; 
and as for the towels, he ought to be ashamed of hisself,” replied the old 
woman, with a toss of the head. 

“And yet, Anne, Mr. Brandle is a very clever man; a very good 
man, Anne.” 

“Clever, I grant you; good, I don’t see it. Them towels will lay 
heavy on his conscience for many a year; and him a parson too!” 

“Oh, you know, Anne, he doesn’t say any thing against Horace ; 
only he—he—” and the little mother passed her hand across her brow, 
and read the letter again, in the dim hope that on a second perusal it 
might show in a more favourable light for her son. 

** It’s rather a hard letter, Anne,” she exclaimed at length, the tears 
welling up in her large soft eyes. “It’s rather a hard letter. Oh, my 
poor boy, my poor boy !” she cried, fairly breaking down, and laying g her 
head upon her old serv ant’ shoulder, and weeping her heart out in her 
SOITOW. 

“ Bear up, bear up, my dear, good missis,” cried Anne Maggs, as she 
smoothed the mother’s soft brown hair with her great coarse hand, and 
hushed her to rest upon her bosom as if she had been a little child, con- 
soling her with tender words, bidding her check her sobbing, and speak- 
ing so low, so gently, and so tenderly, that the little music-mistress at 
length flung her arms round her servant’s neck, and, after giving her a 
sounding kiss, retired to bed almost cheerful, to dream of Horace and 
the coming morrow. 


CuHaApPtTer II. 


HIS OWN MASTER. 


Tue Tally-ho coach drew up at ten o’clock the next morning close 
to the Rev. Arthur Brandle’s door, and, as the coachman couldn’t wait 
while much leave-taking was carried on, Horace Bentley and two com- 
panions found themselves seated upon the outside and trundling along 
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the road to town in no time, and their late tutor stood upon his door- 
step benignly waving an adieu with his large white hand, while the 
servants crowded to a side-window and nodded and smiled until the 
vehicle was fairly out of sight. And now that the curtain had fallen 
upon the first act of Horace’s existence,—now that he realised the fact 
he was about to commence the world,—a feeling of sadness mingled 
with the pleasure he experienced in his new liberty; and as the 
old house where he had spent nearly three years of his young life 
vanished from his view, he felt the tear start, and the jocose ditty in 
which his youthful neighbour indulged jarred somewhat upon his ear 
and annoyed him. Horace was purely a hobbledehoy, but without the 
preponderance of knuckle and general awkwardness peculiar to that 
transition state. With frame well knit, and a preternaturally early 
effort at a whisker, and with a confident manner beyond his years, he 
appeared considerably older than his companion, Joseph Pulling, who 
was really two years his senior, but who, from the combined natural en- 
dowments of gingery hair, pale-blue eyes, and a phenomenal allowance 
of freckles, might have been any age from fifteen to thirty. The third 
youthful passenger was young Tom Larkins, who was much older than 
either of his friends, having been rusticated at Oxford, and only just 
ceased reading with the Rev. Mr. Brandle, who had winked at his nume- 
rous peculiarities, amongst which might have been enumerated smoking 
in his bedroom, driving a tandem, and a habit of pinching any of the 
servants he might meet in the passages or on the stairs. But the vicar 
was of a forgiving spirit, and though he occasionally shook his head at 
some extraordinarily wild freak of Mr. Larkins, he never remonstrated 
with him severely; and indeed that high-spirited youth would not have 
brooked any great interference with his favourite pursuits. Envious 
people there were who accounted for the rev. gentleman’s forbearance 
by declaring that he had views of a matrimonial nature for his daughter 
Martha, and that he well knew young Larkins was heir to a pretty pro- 
perty in Essex, where his father was a man of station and influence; but 
those who know the charitable motives invariably assigned to their 
neighbours’ actions by the denizens of small provincial towns will 
scarcely consider their innuendoes worthy much attention. Martha 
Brandle was too tall, too bony, and too unconversational to please Tom 
Larkins ; and indeed, whatever views her father may have had on the 
subject, there is no doubt that, had the Essex youth proposed, he would 
have been ignominiously rejected. But Tom Larkins knew, as he ele- 
gantly expressed it, “a trick worth two of that,” and limited his atten- 
tions in the feminine quarter to acts of the barest civility. Martha had 
different views and hopes, which centred in a curate of the neighbouring 
parish; and dire was the indignation of the vicar when that pallid young 
parson, who had seventy-five pounds a year and no expectations, coolly 
proposed for the hand of the lean young daughter of the house. They 
were married eventually, however; and the curate being presented to 
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a living most unexpectedly soon after, the vicar was induced to over- 
look the rashness of the proceeding, though to his dying day he con- 
sidered his daughter had completely sacrificed herself. When Tom 
Larkins heard of the match, he drank the bride’s health, and sent her 
half a dozen handsomely-framed “Sketches in the Hunting-field” for her 
dining-room, which were placed in a row on the floor in the little room 
with the umbrellas and goloshes by the horrified husband the instant 
they arrived. 

“ Now, then, sober-sides,” said Thomas Larkins, Esquire, to Horace 
Bentley, as the coach rolled along the road in the pleasant sunshine of a 
bright September morning; “ now, then, down-in-the-mouth, what’s the 
matter? Sorry to leave old Brandle and his charming daughter, eh ?” 

“Yes, I am sorry to leave them, Larkins,” replied Horace, “ though 
I’m not dull on that account. I’m out of spirits because I’m in the 
clouds about the future,—about what I’m going to do.” 

“Oh!” said Tom, without the least interest in the tone of the excla- 
mation ; and he placed an immense cigar in his mouth, and puffed away 
unconcernedly. Tom Larkins couldn’t understand how any body could 
be in doubt about the future. His future was all right. There was his 
paternal roof to fly to in case of need, with his cross-grained old gover- 
nor, gouty, but generous enough if you got on his weak side, which the 
artful Tom knew too well how to do; there was a set of chambers 
awaiting his tenancy in St. James’s, where every comfort could be pro- 
cured for the asking, and to which he did not invite his companions on 
the coach; his name was up at a good club, and his account at his 
banker’s was sufficient to allow him all reasonable (and a good many 
unreasonable) pleasures. Tom Larkins was stout (robust, he called it, 
but a tendency to extreme corpulency was the agony of his existence, 
for he came of a fat family, and well he knew it), healthy, high-spirited, 
selfish, and sensual; and such folks enjoy life as a rule, to which Mr. Tom 
didn’t care about proving the exception. The blue-eyed, freckly lad who 
sat beside him, Joseph Pulling, was an unimaginative, good-natured 
fellow, always mistrusting his own abilities, but generally coming out of 
the trial victorious, notwithstanding. He and Horace were firm friends, 
and the prospect of their soon parting was not the least amongst the 
causes of Horace’s depression. 

“Come, old boy, rouse up,” cried Joe, in a cheery voice. ‘ There’s 
as good fish in the sea as ever came out. My prospects are not the 
liveliest in‘the world,—to be perched up in a back office down a lane in 
the City from ten till six of a day, with a governor as severe as Timour 
the Tartar, and all the other clerks hating you because you’re going to 
be one of the firm some day or other.” 

**You don’t mean to tell me,” said the aristocratic Larkins, “ that 
it’s in human nature to sit on a stool from ten till six ?” 

* Yes, I do,” replied Pulling ; “except it’s the day before the China 
mail goes, when it’s in human nature to sit till nine or ten.” 
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Mr. Larkins stared at his commercial companion as if he were some 
strange animal, and wondered what remuneration could possibly be suf- 
ficient for so dreadful a feat of endurance. 

“Well,” broke in Horace Bentley, “ before I’d do that I’d chop fire- 
wood or break stones.” 

“Would you ?” retorted Pulling, “and why, pray ?” 

“Why?” rejoined Horace; “because I should be my own master ; 
because I could begin when I liked, rest when I liked, leave off when I 
liked ; because I couldn’t endure to have a parcel of fellows around me 
eager to catch me tripping; because I couldn’t stand being ordered to 
do this and do that like a servant; because I couldn’t be tied by the leg 
like a convict ; because—” 

“Because you would rather not work for your living, I expect,” 
rather techily interposed honest Joe Pulling; “because you’ve got all 
sorts of silly notions, old fellow, that can never be realised; because 
you're a trifle too clever, and fancy, because you can scribble verses and 
write a sermon for Mr. Brandle that he says is almost good enough to 
deliver, and because you were a great favourite with all of us, and could 
do just what you pleased with us, that you’ll find it the same out in the 
world, and that steady-going plodding won’t win the race in the end. 
Remember the fable of the hare and the tortoise ; J do; and when I go 
into the governor’s office, and get no more holidays than the other 
clerks, well, I sha’n’t grumble—much.” 

An awkward pause ensued after this tremendous oration, and Horace - 
was evidently annoyed, as all are when we are told disagreeable truths 
before a third party. It was not in Horace’s nature to be sulky, how- 
ever; and no one could be angry with Pulling, in whose open face frank 
good-humour sat enthroned, and whose general appearance—as_ the 
autumn wind blew his sandy hair about, whilst he kept on his hat with 
one great red hand, and held on to the rail with the other, his left leg 
dangling over the side of the coach, and his freckles developing im- 
mensely in the sun—was more calculated to excite laughter than anger ; 
and Horace, his little fit of annoyance past, burst into a loud roar at the 
ludicrous figure of his youthful mentor, and declared that there was a 
good deal of truth in his remarks, after all. 

And now that the ice was thawed, the two lads chatted on in a 
friendly way until they reached an*inn in Oxford Street, where Horace 
got together his luggage, shook hands coolly with Larkins and cordially 
with Pulling, tipped the coachman much more liberally than he had any 
right to do, and calling a cab, rattled off with the air of a lord to his 
mother’s shabby little lodgings in Soho. 


Cuapter ITI. 

A FRIEND IN NEED. 
Mrs. BENTLEY was almost too happy for words that day. She 
would not let her handsome son out of her sight; and when he went 
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up-stairs to uncord his boxes (which operation he found had been 
already performed by Anne Maggs), she ran after him as if she couldn’t 
bear to let him be monopolised by any body else even for a moment. 
She was jealous of Mrs. Molloy, with whom Horace shook hands in 
rather a condescending manner; and she was downright snappish with 
the children, who came in and clambered up her darling’s legs, and pulled 
his incipient whisker, and danced over his natty boots with their muddy 
Bluchers. She had prepared a little dinner, which was a picture; 
but she could scarcely touch it, so absorbed was she in her son, and so 
anxious that he should have enough “ wholesome” food ; her opinion of 
all school-diet being that it was scanty, and not sufficiently strengthening 
for a growing boy. Not that she spoke of her son as a growing boy; 
for, like all lads of his age, he wished to pass as having achieved 
the proper height of man, and was wilfully blind to the fact of his 
coat-sleeves becoming too short, and his waistcoats refusing to come 
as far down as they did when fresh from the tailor’s hands. Indeed, 
though her son’s manliness made her appear older, with a mother’s un- 
selfishness she delighted in looking upon him as a man, a protector, a 
shield, and a support. In this she was sturdily backed up by Anne 
Maggs, on whose countenance a permanent grin appeared to have set- 
tled, and who had not been heard to grunt once since the arrival of her 
young master. To sce the way in which those two women piled the 
plate of the hungry but mortal lad,—to behold the obtrusive manner in 
which they heaped the tit-bits of the fowl before him, and smothered his 
plate with gravy, and filled up his glass with bottled beer the instant he 
had drunk the smallest quantity,—to watch these two happy creatures’ 
delight when the sly young rascal praised the potatoes, and said that he 
hadn’t seen one properly boiled since he had left home last,—all this 
would have been very pleasant to witness; and so thought the lad in 
whose honour the banquet had been prepared, and who lolled back in 
his chair, and used his toothpick with quite a middle-aged air, to the 
evident surprise and admiration of his two companions. 
Dinner over, the mother and son sat hand in hand, talking of old 
times, but avoiding all mention of the future; the lad looking into the 
kind eyes of his best friend, and reading nothing there but love, unselfish 
love, but little dreaming of the straits to which she had put herself for 
him, and knowing nothing of the bitter drudgery of her life, the cease- 
less toil and trouble of her daily existence. If he ever gave the fact of 
his mother’s living in so cheap and dingy a locality a thought, he put it 
down to eccentricity and a natural timidity, which shunned the great, 
noisy, bustling, busy thoroughfares of the more showy portions of the 
town. Besides, he had been but little in London of late years, and Mrs. 
Bentley had continually talked before him of moving to more elegant 
apartments ; but it was only to blind her boy to the fact that she was 
living cheaply and miserably for the one great object of her life. On 
the occasion of the present visit, however, the lad’s eyes seemed to be 
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somewhat open to the fact that his mother was living in an out-of-the- 
way shabby sort of place; and he shuddered as he reflected upon the 
horror with which he should receive a visit from the brilliant Mr. Tom 
Larkins in that close little room, with its murky strip of a mantelpiece, 
and a rug that had been mended in more than one place by the com- 
bined efforts of Anne Maggs and Mrs. Molloy. The aristocratic conver- 
sation of Mr. Larkins, the elevated notions and ambitious views of that 
young gentleman, had not been altogether without their effect on Horace 
Bentley. <A certain haughtiness with inferiors, a reserve with stran- 
gers, and a contempt for trade, were natural to him; and his compa- 
nions at Mr. Brandle’s had set him down as rather a swell than other- 
wise ; for indeed he looked a perfect young English’ gentleman, and his 
rather authoritative manner sat upon him with a better grace than upon 
Tom Larkins, though the latter was the son and heir to a landed pro- 
prietor, with a town and country house, and a brother-in-law in the 
Ministry. When, therefore, the candles were lighted and the meagre 
curtains drawn, and Anne Maggs and his mother’ seated at their work, 
Horace began to look at every thing with a severe and critical eye, and 
to notice not only the holes in the rug, and the narrowness of the afore- 
mentioned mantelpiece, but to remark with surprise that his mother 
wore a very common dress, and, now that the first flush of pleasure and 
excitement had left her face, that she was very thin, and that her eyes 
were very sunken and her taper fingers more delicate than they used to 
be. He noticed that the candles were of different lengths, suggesting 
their having been burnt singly, from motives of economy ; and a pair of 
his mother’s boots, which had been accidentally left under a chair beside 
him, exhibited two decided patches, than which, to the lofty mind of 
this noble youth, nothing more degrading and poverty-stricken could be. _ 
All these things and many more did Horace jot down as he sat there 

apparently dozing, whilst his mother and her old servant stitched away 
in the sublimest ignorance as to his reflections. Then it was that, for 
the first time in his life, he began to think seriously upon his present 
state and future prospects. Then it was that a dim idea of his mother’s 
extreme poverty and self-denial began for the first time to suggest itself 
to him, and that he read the true tale of that shabby dress, those wasted 
hands. He could scarcely realise at once that he, the late companion of 
gentlemen whose fathers held stakes in the country, the careless young 
fellow “reading with a tutor,”"—the very phrase being suggestive of mone- 
tary ease and independence,—that he, the spoiled and favoured amongst 
the select few who had been permitted to receive the direct instruction 
of a famous senior wrangler,—that he should rudely awake from a 
dream of comparative comfort, and find all around him but little re- 
moved from actual squalor. A thousand circumstances, which he had 
scarcely noted at the time, now crowded to his recollection, and con- 
vinced him of his mother’s wretched means, of his own miserable insig- 
nificance. He knew that he inherited nothing from his father, of whom, 
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indeed, his mother never spoke, and whom he did not in the least 
remember; but he had never seriously reflected upon his prospects or 
position, and had staved off thoughts of the morrow in the careless 
thoughtlessness of his nature. He was aroused from his painful reverie 
by a loud knock at the front-door, and the announcement by Mrs. Molloy 
of Mr. Phineas Stone. 

The person who entered the room (and before whose fearful presence 
Anne Maggs tremblingly vanished to the realms below) was a tall gaunt 
man of fifty-eight or thereabouts, with high cheek- bones, an iron- gray 
head of stubbly hair, an enormous shirt-collar, and a coat buttoned to his 
throat like a police-inspector. He shook hands coldly with Mrs. Bent- 
ley, who coloured and grew very nervous on his entrance ; and placing 
his gloves in his hat, and running his long bony hands through his 
hair, stared somewhat severely at the elegant Horace. Mr. Stone had 
passed a great portion of his life in India, and had returned to England 
with an unhealthy liver and no digestion worth mentioning. He was 
the relative whom we have mentioned as paying a large portion of 
Horace’s school-expenses; but as he had been spending most of his 
time abroad, principally at the German watering-places, he had not set 
eyes on Mrs. Bentley’s son for a considerable period. Horace rose and 
bowed rather awkwardly ; for he had been interrupted abruptly in a 
train of any thing but pleasant thought, and he felt very like a culprit 
beneath the cold stern eye of Phineas Stone. That gentleman, however, 
held out his hand, and shook Horace’s with a short sharp grip, which 
said, as plainly as a shake of the hand could say, “ No nonsense with 
me, young man. I’m Stone by name and stone by nature.” 

“So, ma’am, your son has returned to you safe and sound; and I 
suppose you think him an uncommon fine fellow?” said Mr. Stone, with 
a grim smile. 

The widow replied that she was very happy to have him with her, 
that he would be a great comfort to her, and one or two other common- 
places which made Horace feel rather uncomfortable, but which had no 
visible effect on the elderly visitor. 

“Tt’s rather late to call, ma’am,” continued Mr. Stone ; “but I’m 
going abroad in a day or two. They tell me England don’t suit me, 
ma’am ; and as to Pepsine, it’s a swindle. I’m better abroad,—much 
better; and as my hat covers my family, I can go where I like—hum! 
I can go where I like.” 

And Mr. Phineas Stone looked round defiantly, as if courting a de- 
nial; for he had a loud and decisive manner of saying the most trifling 
things, and was despotic and autocratic to a degree in the smallest and 
most unimportant matters. Nobody contradicting him, Mr. Stone, 
after chafing considerably, and running his fingers through his hair and 
whiskers, apparently in high dudgeon at some secret annoyance, even- 
tually cooled down and asked Horace how old he was. 

“You look more,—you look more,” remarked the visitor sharply, on 
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hearing the lad’s age. And then he continued jerkily, “I suppose 
you know lots of Latin and Greek, and use of the globes, and all that 
sort of thing, eh ?” F 

Horace replied, with a smile, that he believed he had not altogether 
wasted his educational chances, and finished with a delicate compliment 
to the generosity of his relative, which brought the tears into Mrs. 
Bentley’s eyes, and was not altogether without its effect upon the 
phlegmatic Phineas himself. 

“And what are you going to do now ?” asked the visitor, sitting 
back and staring at the boy as if he expected him to button up his coat 
and commence a profession on the spot. 

“That, sir,” replied Horace, “I have not decided on, and should be 
very glad of your advice, if you would give it me.” 

This was what Mr. Stone wanted. He liked being asked his 
opinion, and was very fond of giving gratuitous advice upon all matters, 
As, however, he had defrayed the greater portion of Horace’s educational 
expenses, and as he was a near relation, and the only relation who had 
ever taken any notice of him, it was quite right and proper that he 
should have a say in so important a matter. 

“There are—various professions,” didactically observed the iron- 
gray relation; “hum! several professions ; but the thing is—hum !— 
which profession to choose, because we can’t afford any thing further 
for college, can we ma’am ?” and he glanced furtively at the shabby dress 
of Mrs. Bentley. 

“No; we must choose a profession ; we—hum !—must choose : 
profession ;” and Mr. Stone drummed with his fingers on the table, 
looking at Horace out of the corner of his eye, and waiting for a remark 
from that young gentleman. 

Horace had never seriously thought upon the matter; he had no 
particular liking or distaste for any calling that was a gentlemanlike 
one; on this he was very distinct, except perhaps the Church, for which 
he didn’t feel sufficiently serious. 

At this Mr. Stone looked very grave, and Mrs. Bentley threw an 
alarmed glance at her son; but Horace was warming with his subject, 
and continued, that the law was a noble calling, so was physic; that 
literature was the noblest of all,—but that could be combined with any 
other; that he abominated the notion of an office, and would sooner 
emigrate than be a Government clerk. And walking up and down the 
room with a full-grown air as he fluently disclosed his sentiments, he 
greatly surprised his elderly relative, who sat in wonder and amazement 
at the boy’s eloquence, with his mouth open. 

“Well, sir,’ at length remarked Mr. Stone, “I should imagine 
Parliament to be your proper sphere ; for such a gift of the gab I never 
came across,—never. As, however, members of the House of Commons 
are not paid, it is highly necessary that a profession should be chosen— 
humph !—a profession should be chosen, As to your not liking the 
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Church, that is your own affair; besides which, it would certainly have 
entailed further educational expense. The Bar is a noble calling, and 
your eloquence and assurance would stand you well in need as a barris- 
ter. But, hang it,” continued Phineas, speaking more to himself than 
to Horace, “the gift of the gab is invaluable in whatever profession a 
man may choose,—nothing like being able to talk: I never could— 
never.” Then reverting to the original topic, and looking somewhat 
contemptuously at his youthful relative, he continued, “ You mentioned 
literature, sir, I fancy—ha! ha!—and said it could be combined with 
any other profession ; I hope you won’t desert the calling you may adopt 
for what some stupid dolts term ‘courting the Muses’ I never knew 
any good come from scribbling yet, sir.” 

Horace was all ready with a flowery argumentative and indignant 
reply, but an appealing glance from his mother bid him pause, and with 
a scarcely-concealed shrug of contempt for Mr. Stone’s remarks, he held 
his tongue and prepared to endure more. 

“ Now, sir,” continued that gentleman, “I have a proposition. I 
am upon terms of some intimacy with a medical gentleman of the name 
of Pinto, a man of great skill,—though I must confess my dyspepsia is 
too much for him. Happening to meet him yesterday, I mentioned 
you, and alluded to the difficulties which beset young men without 
present means and with no expectations—humph !—wno expectations.” 
This last remark being given with an approach to actual unction. 
“Mr. Pinto suggested that the medical profession was perhaps the most 
feasible, and suggested an arrangement by which you might become 
articled to him for a certain sum, to be—for convenience, as we are all 
poor, ma’am—paid annually. He argued, very justly, that the medical 
profession was a noble one; and concluded by saying that a doctor 
could always get his living, even if he went out as a surgeon to an emi- 
grant ship.” 

A somewhat rueful expression spread itself over the features of Mrs. 
Bentley at this by no means brilliant climax to her relation’s remarks ; 
but still there was no denying that the suggestions were kindly meant ; 
and as for Horace, his imagination was set ablaze at once at the pro- 
spect of actually entering a profession, for the commencement of Mr. 
Stone’s speech had not promised any thing speedily tangible. Nothing, 
that young gentleman declared, would so delight him as to make one 
amongst that glorious band of heroes who battled with disease, and fear- 
lessly fought the good fight against the pallid spectre, and so often 
gained the day. It was what he had always dreamed of (he hadn’t, but 
thought he had when he said it); it was the calling of all others to 
which his nature and disposition were most suited. As for the Bar, he 
despised it; for its members were the slaves of chance, and were not the 
champions of justice, but hireling spouters, who were too glad to take 
up the cause of the first side which handed them its fee. And if he 
wrote as a doctor, it should be medical books—books which should be 
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handed down to posterity as happy specimens of a cultivated literary 
style, combined with a close appreciation and knowledge of the subjects 
treated. This was something better and nobler than stewing in a 
Government office every day for a wretched pittance, but quite sufficient 
honorarium for paring finger-nails, reading the newspapers, and taking 
luncheon ; which pursuits, he believed, were the most arduous amongst 
the daily work of these priggish officials. A doctor! why, a doctor 
might make almost any money; and as to the good a doctor might do 
his fellow-creatures,—the poor people he could attend for nothing, the 
advice he could give his friends gratis, the countless kindnesses, in fact, 
he could shower upon the world at large,—all this was untold. Oh, the 
medical profession, by all means. Medicine for ever! And Mr. Stone 
might be assured he would never regret assisting his grateful young re- 
lative at the outset of his professional career. 

The boy’s enthusiasm communicated itself to his parent, and grate- 
ful tears trembled in Mrs. Bentley’s eyes, as she poured forth a mass of 
incoherent thanks to the kind relative who had hastened to meet her 
boy so soon, and put him in the right road for gaining an honourable 
living. Phineas Stone liked being thanked, and the excited manner and 
tone of genuine gratitude of the lad tickled his vanity immensely. He 
even condescended to smile, and take a glass of sherry-and-water (dread- 
ful public-house sherry it was, brown and fiery to a degree),—all that he 
was permitted, he observed, for his medical man allowanced him, and 
his liver led him a sorry existence ; and when he rose to depart, he made 
an appointment for the morrow with Horace, who showed him to the 
door with many a salam, and as grateful a heart as any in Soho. So 
Horace was to be a doctor. And the mother pushed his curling hair from 
his brow, and kissed him and congratulated him ; and Anne Maggs pro- 
phesied great things for him; and the intelligence spreading to the rest 
of the premises, caused great excitement amongst the Molloy family, and 
rendered Horace a very fearful character, from that moment, in the eyes 
of the olive-branches in the lower regions. It had soon been settled, 
this important step; and Horace’s ardour, it must be confessed, cooled 
down when, during his ponderings in the neat little bedroom the ten- 
der care of his mother had made so snug and cosey, he remembered that 
portion of Phineas’s remarks which spoke of the surgeoncy on board an 
emigrant ship. There was little of the adventurer in Master Horace’s 
disposition, and he turned upon his pillow with a sigh as he thought of 
the separation from his only friend which his new pursuit would entail, 
and the pleasure he experienced at the prospect was embittered with 
this sorrowful reflection. 


Mr. Archer Pinto, the surgeon who attended Mr. Stone, resided in 
a big melancholy house in Bloomsbury, and was a general practitioner 
in a lucrative way of business. He was a short, stout, bald little person, 
with a self-satisfied double chin, a calm bland manner, which refused to 
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be ruffled even in cases of the extremest emergency, a tall wife with a 
passion for poetry, an only daughter, and two articled pupils. His house 
was conducted upon principles of the strictest economy, and was man- 
aged by Miss Pinto, who had a marvellously aged head upon young 
shoulders, and an eye to the main chance which was really wonderful to 
behold in a lady of such tender years. Miss Pinto was master and mis- 
tress both ; servants trembled at her nod, articled pupils basely truckled 
to her, her father admired her with a certain awe, and her mother was 
actually afraid of her. Terror paled the face of the family-butcher when 
a message came to him that Miss Pinto would call round to speak about 
that too fresh leg of mutton, or the joint of beef in which the bone had 
sadly predominated; in the most cowardly manner would that burly 
tradesman vanish into the parlour at the approach of the doctor’s 
daughter, leaving his trembling spouse to apologise, and promise, and 
humble herself before that awful young lady. In a broken-spirited man- 
ner, and with many tears, would Sarah Jane confide to cook the fact that 
her young mistress “ was a lump of suspicion, and said such ’arsh things 
to her afore them pupils as made her wish ’erself dead afore she’d come to 
the ’ouse at all;” and as for the weak-eyed young man, Hopkinson, who 
had never been intended for service, having had views originally of a 
missionary nature, and possessing an aunt in Devonshire with quite a 
snug little property, that poor youth was never himself when, as he de- 
scribed it, Miss Pinto fixed him with “that eye of hern,” and dropped 
plates, and coloured, and trembled in a manner delightful to the pupils, 
but very painful for the casual guest to behold. Cook, who never re- 
mained long in her place, invariably commenced with a battle-royal for 
her rights ; but Miss Pinto went at the great whale of a woman with her 
little sword-fish severity and sharpness, and speedily came up-stairs from 
the scene of strife flushed but triumphant. The physic-boys—there 
were two—would hide at her approach ; and once, when she was kept to 
her room for a week through influenza, those poor lads said it was as 
good as a holiday to them, and heard of her convalescence with mutual 
regrets. Miss Pinto, in fact, was what our transatlantic brethren would 
term a “caution ;” and Miss Pinto was in the drawing-room when Mr. 
Phineas Stone and his protégé were announced. 

Her father had told her all about it, and had left the matter in her 
hands. He was obliged to go out of town to see a patient, and Mr. 
Stone and she could arrange it, she had no doubt. Mamma was at home, 
certainly; but mamma never interfered in these affairs, and there was no 
necessity to disturb her. The premium was to be four hundred pounds, 
payable, in order to suit Mr. Stone’s convenience, in four annual instal- 
ments ; a mode of settlement to which she was herself averse, but papa 
had given his word without consulting her, and papa of course was 
master in his own house. Mr. Bentley would find them a very agreeable 
family, and the two resident pupils gentlemanlike and sociable; they 
kept a plain but wholesome table; and papa’s practice was so extensive. 
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that any pupil of his enjoyed peculiar and special advantages. Mr. Bent- 
ley would understand, as soon as his articles were signed, that he was an 
“apprentice,” and bound to obey his “ master” (this with a light laugh); 
and they should get on very comfortably together, and be very excellent 
friends, she had no doubt. 

This was the sum of Miss Pinto’s speech, which she uttered in a 
cut-and-dried and parroty manner, as if she had learnt it from a book, 
and which amused Horace, until it came to the words “apprentice” and 
“ master,”’ at which it must be confessed he coloured and winced. Miss 
Pinto was not slow to perceive this; for she had glanced at him from the 
corner of her gray eyes several times during the course of her remarks, 
and indeed there was something high and mighty in Mr. Bentley’s air 
that nettled the young lady, and added extra point to the little shaft 
she let fly at his self-importance. 

The bewildered Phineas stared at the eloquent damsel in extreme 
admiration at her volubility and business tone, and would have agreed 
to any thing she had proposed in blank amazement, but Mr. Pinto 
himself unexpectedly entered; and the doctor’s appearance at once 
diverted the current of his ideas into more selfish and dyspeptic chan- 
nels. The parchment was produced, the signatures were applied, the 
first instalment handed over, and Mr. Bentley was an apprentice to Mr. 
Pinto, and a medical student, or, as his facetious fellow-pupil Bundy 
termed it, a “sucking sawbones.” 

The phrase “ medical student” possesses a certain charm for many 
lads. To their imagination it pictures a rollicking youth in large-pat- 
terned trousers, a knowing cock of the hat, a case of instruments in his 
pocket ready for any casualty, a defiant air of gentlemanly vagabondism, 
a combination of the scientific and the convivial, very alluring and free 
and pleasant. A halo of hilarity surrounds the medical student in the 
eyes of those who know nothing about him, and with them the “hall” 
or “college” is a kind of cliff over which the quondam reveller topples 
into sudden respectability and soberness. Horace had shared this 
supposition, and he had looked forward to joining the profession with 
other and more jovial views than those on which he had descanted so 
plausibly to Mr. Stone. These blissful prospects, however, began to 
dissolve from the very moment he placed his foot upon Mr. Pinto’s faded 
drawing-room Brussels, and each sentence of the young lady’s speech 
served to destroy the vision, whilst the climax was reached when the 
indenture was signed; for, as Mr. Pinto shook his hand, and welcomed 
him as a member of the establishment, he felt himself every inch a 
slave, and a sigh, which was by no means one of relief, escaped his lips. 
With Mr. Stone it was far different. He had carried his object in a 
dignified though remarkably rapid manner. He had settled the lad for 
life, and done his duty to his relation Mrs. Bentley ; for she was his rela- 
tion, and his near relation, notwithstanding all that had passed in 
earlier days—hum !—in earlier days. Filled with satisfaction at having 
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achieved his desires, he invited Horace to dine with him at a capital 
tavern in the City, where, for a dyspeptic and bilious person, he flourished 
as hearty and suicidal a knife and fork as any diner east of Temple Bar 
that day. The parting between mother and son, though Horace was 
only going about a mile and a half from her, was a sad one; and 
Anne Maggs actually howled with disappointment as she helped to 
place his trunks upon the cab, for she had looked forward to her young 
master as a permanent institution in Little Green Street, and considered 
Mr. Stone a monster for separating a mother from her child. Sooth to 
say, Horace himself was not so enthusiastically surgical in his views 
since seeing the Pinto establishment and signing the indenture, and 
left his sobbing parent, who exhorted him, with many a hug and tender 
kiss, to think of her continually, and become a great man, with by no 
means the enthusiasm he exhibited when the subject was broached by 
Mr. Stone. Upon his arrival at the surgeon’s house, the weak-eyed 
young man laboured with his trunks up-stairs, and Miss Pinto gave him 
a frigid shake of the hand, which chilled him; whilst Mr. Buncombe, 
one of the resident pupils, grasped him with the fervour of an old friend, 
declared he was delighted to make his acquaintance, and was affable and 
pleasant beyond measure. Mr. Nixon, the other pupil, was very pale 
and studious and hungry, and kept himself greatly to his room, with 
his books and his bones and his midnight oil; for he was reading 
hard for the college, and couldn’t waste much of his valuable time 
upon society. And so Horace settled down into his new line of life, 
and the first month or two of his probation revealed to him daily sur- 
prises which amused him, and gave him by no means elevated notions 
of his teacher, who, by the way, never taught him any thing, and who 
got as much work out of him as he possibly could in the daytime, and 
knocked him up at night to mix up draughts and roll up pills for such 
of his patients as might require immediate remedies. Mr. Pinto was 
not one of those genteel medical practitioners who write their prescrip- 
tions in a chemist’s book, and leave the shopman to handle the unpleasant 
drugs and concoct the unsavoury mixtures. Mr. Pinto had an eye to 
profit, and, under the pretence that he always liked his patient’s medicines 
to be prepared beneath his own eye, he had turned a little back-room into 
a surgery; and here, from morning until night, with the exception of 
meal-times, did Horace spend his days, surrounded with physic and 
doctor’s paraphernalia, and meeting the Pinto family and the pupils at 
dinner with the odour of colocynth clinging to his clothes, and imparting 
a flavour to the tea-table which was by no means appetising to strangers. 
A red-headed assistant of Mr. Pinto’s, Mr. Gasher, who had never 
passed any examination, but was popularly supposed among the pupils 
to know much more than his employer, set Horace to his prescriptions 
in no time, and taught him so much in the course of a week or two that 
the neophyte was surprised at his own acuteness, and put his hand to the 
proper bottles on the shelves with all the skill of a compositor at work. 
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Indeed, to this he was considerably helped by Mr. Pinto himself, whose 
treatment of general cases was rather apt to run in a groove, and he had 
stock remedies, which were procured chiefly from the wholesale druggist, 
whilst he ignored the existence of certain more expensive preparations ; 
and this simple mode of arrangement rendered the situation of mixture- 
maker and pill-compounder very much less laborious than it might have 
been. In course of time Horace found himself assuming quite a medical 
air; and upon the next-door neighbour being attacked with spasms in 
the absence of Messrs. Pinto and Gasher, Horace took upon himself to 
prescribe, and with a success which surprised himself, and saved Mr. 
Pinto one of his most lucrative patients. But, with the flush of this 
small triumph to warm him to his work, Horace felt by no means an 
ecstatic worshiper of his profession: indeed, under the circumstances, 
was it so much to be wondered at? A mile and a half from his mother’s 
lodgings, he was so tied to the surgery that he could scarcely ever get 
to see her. With no one to direct his studies, or to smooth the actual 
difficulties of the outset, he blundered over a big volume of Materia 
Medica, and read a great “ Practice of Physic,” till he fancied he suf- 
fered himself from every disease he read about in that awful book, and 
tossed at night on his pillow worn out and unhappy, and yawned and 
groaned aloud by day, with no one to sympathise with him,—no one 
except the weak-eyed young man, who really did seem to pity him, and 
who took every opportunity of going into the surgery and entertaining 
him with dismal accounts of his own early life, of his blighted hopes, of 
the degradation of his family through a drunken father, and other light 
and amusing matter calculated to cheer up Mr. Bentley's spirits and 
break the dull monotony of the winter days. 

With a small, uncomfortable grate, which smoked when the door 
was shut, and went out almost the instant it was left to itself, Hgrace 
sat in that wretched little back-room, so redolent of rhubarb and other 
full-flavoured drugs, through the dark and dismal days of December, 
generally alone, and invariably wretched. He bore up well enough 
for one who, as we have hinted, had no remarkable strength of mind or 
powers of endurance—for one who was highly sensitive and, to speak 
honestly, a little selfish, and who had so suddenly learnt the bitter 
truth that he was much poorer than he had ever imagined, and must 
endure the portion of the humble worker for his bread. But the thought 
that he was to spend two long weary years in that lonesome chamber, 
and to drudge on until such time as the signed articles stated he was to 
be permitted to commence his hospital studies (oh, blissful prospect of 
liberty and life!), often completely bore him down; and he would hang 
his head over the scanty fire, and drop scalding tears upon the ashes, in 
the solitary bitterness of his soul. To say that he envied Buncombe and 
Nixon, who went out to the hospital in the morning, coming back to 
dinner, and to freedom for the evening, would be to vastly depreciate the 
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feeling those gentlemen produced in the breast of the unhappy Horace. 
To hear them dilate on their day’s doings—to hear them describe to Pinto 
the extraordinary case of tetanus which came in yesterday, or detail in 
a minute and graphic manner, which would have sickened some young 
ladies, but had no effect on the unimpressionable Miss P., the skill with 
which Mr. O’Slash had performed some ticklish surgical feat,—irri- 
tated him to madness; and he would retire after dinner to his smoky 
little surgery with hatred and malice rankling in his bosom, and a growing 
horror at the drugs and his dry books that would have made his mother 
fear for the future, had she known the nature of her poor boy’s senti- 
ments. There are few nobler folks than the honest, upright doctor; 
he whose heart is in his profession, who looks upon his calling as a great 
and good one, and upon his educated skill as a blessed power to be used 
with patient care and ever-watchful tenderness ; but no more pernicious 
thing crawls over the face of this fair earth than the small-minded, 
pettifogging, little medical man, who worms himself into a practice by 
a million meannesses, and gathers in his yearly income with fingers as 
uncleanly as his conscience. 

With a personal contempt for his supposed instructor, dispirited by 
the daily drudgery and monotony of his existence, Horace became mis- 
anthropical and selfish, and he dragged through the first two years of 
his apprenticeship with much the same enthusiasm for his work that a 
galley-slave might feel when chained to his oar, or. a convict experience 
for his compulsory toil. Now and then he would spend a day with his 
mother, whose careworn face and sad voice would send him back to 
Bloomsbury more disheartened than ever; and the observant eyes of 
Anne Maggs saw how the young man was averse to his doctor’s life, 
and that his mother was gradually losing all hope that he would suc- 
ceed, When he entered at the hospital—the first fee for which was sent 
over from Ems by Phineas Stone, with a curt note concluding with a 
comprehensive growl at all watering-places, and Ems in particular—a 
new tone was given to his life, and his profession assumed a fresh in- 
terest ; for he now saw more of the world and less of the Pintos, and 
the interest which surrounded his daily hospital experience was en- 
hanced by the recollection of the two dark, dull years that had gone for 
ever. 


Cuapter IY. 
THE GLENBURNS ARRIVE IN TOWN. 


“ LorD GLENBURN and his new wife have returned to England, my 
dear,” observed Pinto to Mrs. Pinto one evening at tea. “I have had 
a visit from Mr. Ledbitter, his lordship’s confidential servant, this after- 
noon. Mind, Mr. Marshall, that you are always particularly careful 
with any medicines going to Portman Square.” This was to the new 
apprentice, who modestly replied he would do his best. 
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Yes, the Glenburns had come back and had taken up their residence 
in the family mansion, and were evidently about to shine with hospitable 
splendour during the coming season. Under the able direction of Mr. 
Ledbitter, assisted by Mrs. Gaunt, her ladyship’s housekeeper, the old 
house had been redecorated, and made very splendid for the reception 
of my lord and my lady; servants had been hired, and every thing had 
been set in working order against the return of the master and mistress 
from abroad, and their permanent settlement in England. Lord Glen- 
burn was not so wealthy as some of his brother nobles, nor were his 
estates completely uninvolved, neither had his reputation been of the 
most spotless; but absence had considerably dulled the recollection of 
the latter drawback, and society was quite ready to receive the wander- 
ing lord upon his return to its forgiving bosom, and more so from the 
fact of reports from Continental travellers assuring it that the rollicking 
peer had settled down, had married a handsome, showy wife, and in- 
tended closing a hitherto somewhat shady career as a respectable mem- 
ber of the upper ten thousand. It was marvellous how well his virtues 
were remembered, and the escapades of his early life merely alluded to as 
pleasant frolics, or else not alluded to at all. His lordship had been a 
little wild, a little reckless, and, some elderly cynics added, a little brutal, 
in his pleasures before he went abroad—not altogether, the same heart- 
less sneerers remarked, for his amusement or for simple change of scene. 
Ugly stories of threatening mortgagees, and savage bill-discounters, and 
even disappointed friends, had circulated at the clubs for some time after 
Glenburn’s Continental move. Messrs. Mordecai met Mr. Colchester (his 
lordship’s attorney) with teeth bared to the gums with grinning rage, 
and almost shook their fists in that placid lawyer’s countenance when 
he made certain proposals to them, and explained the entangled con- 
dition of his employer’s affairs. A house-decorator and a jeweller or 
two were frenzied with savage disappointment when the quiet man 
of business showed them the utter uselessness of threats and exposure, 
telling them to be calm, concluding by twisting them round his fingers 
like so many puny cords. Poor Colchester! he had his work cut out for 
him; but he never left his patron’s business until he had arranged and 
settled every thing—persuading one and bullying (in a gentle but by 
no means ineffectual manner) another, flattering and cajoling a third, and 
promising a fourth, in the event of matters being amicably settled, fu- 
ture favours, based on the principles of ready money and enormous 
profit; so that in time things began to took more manageable, and Lord 
Glenburn led so dull and sober a life abroad, that he had time to dis- 
cover that the family gout had not forgotten him, and no lack of oppor- 
tunity for repentance for—to use the mildest term—a misspent life. 
Lord Glenburn, however, was not a man to “give in,” as he would have 
termed any composition with his conscience ; he was a man to “die 
game,” to revel on to the end and expire with a drinking-song upon his 
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lips, like a bemused swan. The son ofa notorious four-bottle debauchee, 
whose villanies and heartlessness had made him the terror for miles 
round his house in Bucks, and had earned for him the unenviable name 
amongst the poor of “The bad Lord Glenburn,” the present nobleman 
had succeeded, to some extent, in keeping up the family reputation, 
though his pleasures were less coarse and his peccadilloes less public. 
Still the county families fought shy of him,—much to his lordship’s 
gratification,—and there was no very general mourning when he deserted 
the home of his fathers for a foreign shore. Those more selfish and less 
thick-skinned dependents who reaped advantage from his injudicious 
bounty bewailed his absence, it is true, and would growl together in the 
alehouse over the deserted look of the old Hall, and deplore the short- 
sighted folly of its proprietor when his marriage became noised about. 
Who the new mistress was, where she had come from, what was her 
family name, no body knew; no, not even Mr. Ledbitter, Lord Glen- 
burn’s man, who had been with him from boyhood, and, with this single 
exception, was supposed to know the spring of every secret drawer in 
that complicated cabinet, his lordship’s mind. 

It was a bad mind to know; but Ledbitter served his master with 
a blind servility which questioned nothing. A pale, sleek, respectable 
person, with no particular expression, bald-headed, trim in his attire, 
noiseless in his movements, always present when required, but never in 
the way unless needed, skilled in all the duties of the valet, with a cer- 
tain dignified air of self-importance mingled with a deferential manner 
to superiors that pleased and flattered,—Mr. Ledbitter would have been 
perfection to any master; but to Lord Glenburn he was simply invalu- 
able, and was the only creature who could manage him in all tempers 
and at all times. Considering the clock-like regularity of Mr. Ledbitter’s 
existence, and the mechanical precision which characterised the routine 
of his daily life, it was somewhat surprising that one day he should 
commit such an indiscretion as to escape from his natural groove and 
actually fall ill. And very ill indeed Mr. Ledbitter did fall; so ill that he 
had to quit his master for some months, and recruit his strength at a 
favourite watering-place, where, if he liked, he could have entered the 
very best society, so imposing was his bearing, so majestic his bald head, 
and so suggestive of pecuniary independence his general appearance on 
the parade. It was during this severe illness that his master, who he 
thought could never get on without him,—and very badly, it must be 
confessed, he did get on,—it was during this illness, we say, that Lord 
Glenburn met a certain lady and made her his wife. When Ledbitter 
heard of it, he stared in the blankest amazement, and an expression of 
annoyance and even of anger passed over his pale face, and a fierce look 
shot out of those generally expressionless eyes that would have surprised 
those among his acquaintance who considered him a mild and agreeable 
gentleman, and one who seemed never to experience any particular 
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emotion. Why Lord Glenburn should have married, he could not 
divine; why he should have married a nobody, appeared to Ledbitter a 
matter of profound astonishment. However, he carefully folded his 
master’s letter in his pocket, and started to Portman Square to meet 
Mrs. Gaunt, the new housekeeper, sent home in advance by Lady Glen- 
burn, there to arrange for the reception of the noble pair, who were 
expected shortly to arrive in England. 

Mrs. Gaunt had heard of Mr. Ledbitter; for indeed Lord Glenburn, 
who had been suffering since his marriage from the hereditary affection, 
had continually regretted the absence of his valet, and held him up as a 
shining contrast to the servant who temporarily attended on him so fre- 
quently, that Ledbitter’s name had become a perfect bugbear in the eyes 
of Mrs, Gaunt, and her reception of him was as uncordial as decent 
courtesy would permit. The chilling manner of the new housekeeper, 
however, had little effect upon the self-possessed Ledbitter, who moved 
about the house with a calm authority that carried with it much 
more importance than Mrs, Gaunt’s somewhat loud and dictatorial style 
of ordering trifles. Mr. Ledbitter seemed to command respect as of right, 
and he at once assumed his old position in the house; whilst Mrs. Gaunt’s 
boisterous magnificence was unheeded, and her orders were filtered 
through the Ledbitter sieve, to be passed or retained as might please that 
placid but powerful vessel. Mrs. Gaunt was not slow to perceive this, 
and an instinctive hatred sprang up between my lady’s confidential 
servant and my lord’s own man, which augured by no means pleasantly 
for the domestic peace of the household. 

“Tf ever I saw a woman with a bad, unscrupulous countenance, 
that’s the female!” said Ledbitter to himself, the first time they had an 
argument, 

“That man’s a fiend in human form, or my name’s not Jane Gaunt !” 
hissed the housekeeper through her teeth, as she went to her own room 
with her point uncarried. 

Back came the noble pair in due time, his lordship techy and 
dissatisfied with every thing but his valet, with whom he shook hands 
almost heartily; her ladyship surveying all with a calm gratification, 
kissing Mrs. Gaunt with a fervour which surprised the domestics, im- 
pressing them, as she passed to her room, as being a tall, showy lady, 
with a profusion of glossy black hair, very white teeth, and an air which 
one susceptible footman described as “ queen-like,” and another—a sar- 
astic creature from a very great family—as “’aughty, but with a more 
commercial air than the reel thing.” 

And so Lord Glenburn slept once more in the home of his fathers, 
with the pleasant consciousness that he once again could face the world 
with a handsome wife upon his arm, and take his lawful place amongst 
his peers. 
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CHAPTER: Y. 


THE STRANGE CUSTOMER. 


THE world—that is, a portion of it—welcomed back the prodigal with 
open arms. Some were too young to know much of Glenburn’s early 
days; others didn’t choose to recall disagreeable reminiscences; and many 
cared nothing about character, so long as there was blood and position, 
and a grand establishment and display. To do Glenburn justice, he in 
nowise truckled to the leaders of ton, and rather pooh-poohed any pre- 
tence to fashionable position, sneering at it so as to smooth away the 
unpleasantness of the slights he anticipated for his wife and himself. 
Her ladyship, however, by no means shared these sentiments, and 
it was with secret delight that she found herself engulfed in the giddy 
Maélstrom of aristocratic revelry; and she certainly took up her position 
in the noble ranks, to which she was a stranger, with a tact and talent 
that surprised her husband. Naturally excitable and enthusiastic, she 
toned down those ebullient qualities to the proper level; and really, with 
her fine figure, her white throat and arms, her rich black hair and bright 
full eyes, she moved about the drawing-rooms of her new acquaintance 
with something very like the air of a duchess. She was greatly admired, 
especially by the men, with whom she was evidently rather more at ease 
than those of her own sex, though a very palpable scar on the left cheek 
somewhat marred her beauty, and suggested an awkward accident or ugly 
blow in early life. It is wonderful how women fashion themselves to any 
sphere they may be called upon to adorn, and how naturally they appear 
to glide into the fresh groove placed ready for them by the hand of for- 
tune, and fill their new-found station as though they had been born to it. 
How different it is with men! How awkward and shambling, and loutish 
and glum, looks the “ young man” who calls on Sunday evening for Sarah, 
housemaid! how miserable he seems in his stiff new clothes, his creaking 
boots and shiny hat! and how different, how dapper, neat, and comfortable 
appears Sarah, in a dress altogether too smart for her station, tightly-fitting 
gloves, boots with military heels like her mistress, and & bonnet that might 
have come from the Burlington Arcade! How ill-matched the pair look 
as they hurry down the street to be out of sight and enjoy themselves! 
And doesn’t a thought strike the looker-on that something very like a 
lady might soon be made of that trim and highly-ribboned servant-lass, 
but that no gust of good-fortune could blow the innate vulgarism from 
the loutish lover, who hates his holiday attire, and longs to be back again 
into his corduroys with the familiar pockets and the glistening knees? 
Throughout society it is the same. Women settle down calmly and with 
perfect self-possession though the party is four times the size they had 
expected to find it; whilst the men, who are out of their element, hang 
about like hobbledehoys, and get into the way, and have doors opened 
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suddenly against their heads, and cover themselves with confusion, and 
come to grief in a hundred ways. No one could have told that Lady 
Glenburn had been born in a far lower sphere; that his lordship’s pro- 
posal had surprised her even more than Ledbitter; that she had, previous 
to her arrival at Portman Square, never entered a drawing-room of 
superior calibre to Camden Town; and that a few months back a bow 
from a real live lord would have sent her into hysterics of delight. 
Nobody of course asked her husband impertinent questions, though she 
was pretty freely canvassed by her female acquaintance, and, considering 
every thing, came out of the ordeal remarkably well; and it was gene- 
rally set down that she was the daughter of some foreign-watering-place- 
haunting half-pay captain or retired doctor, or something commonplace 
and respectable of that class. Little Joe Dapper, who affected to know 
every thing and every body, gave out that he had heard her father had 
been under Government; and this somewhat vague statement was deemed 
satisfactory, and people left off troubling their heads about what she had 
been, contented with knowing what she was, and confessing that she 
was a decidedly fine woman, with her wits about her. 

Mr. Ledbitter, however, was by no means satisfied. To him a mys- 
tery was every thing. He knew so many of his master’s secrets, that 
the silence his lordship maintained on this great subject rankled in his 
bosom and enraged him. Whether he really liked his master or hated 
him, we shall presently let the reader know; but for the time being it is 
sufficient for him to learn that wherever Lady Glenburn went she was 
followed by the watchful eyes of her husband’s valet, who was in his 
turn watched by Mrs. Gaunt, the housekeeper her ladyship had brought 
with her, and in whose society in her own rooms she passed much of her 
time. Mrs. Gaunt was a tall woman—as tall as her mistress, and as 
stately—with heavy eyebrows and a settled frown, a determined mouth, 
and large masculine limbs. She was not the kind of person to offend, 
and well Ledbitter knew it. As we have stated, the valet and the house- 
keeper were unfriendly from the first; but Ledbitter now strove by all 
means in his power to smooth away the unpleasant impression his man- 
ners and authority had evidently produced. With this intention he 
treated Mrs. Gaunt with the greatest possible respect upon all occasions, 
and strove, by many artful little contrivances, to win her regard. Mrs. 
Gaunt accepted all his politenesses with a grim courtesy; but if Ledbit- 
ter imagined those eagle eyes didn’t pierce through his disguise, he was 
considerably mistaken. Mr. Ledbitter was aclever man, but Mrs. Gaunt 
was housekeeper and my lady’s confidential servant; and most of us 
know the powers possessed by the favourite of the mistress of the house. 
If Mrs. Gaunt desired any additional comforts in her already snug room, 
they were immediately ordered by my lady. If any luckless servant 
fell under Mrs. Gaunt’s displeasure, she went that moment, and an ap- 
peal to her ladyship simply resulted in a ratification of the housekeeper’s 
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orders. An unfortunate young footman, engaged at Ledbitter’s recom- 
mendation, and in whom that gentleman took some interest, knowing 
his friends, and promising to use his influence to advance him, was 
packed off in the most sudden manner, under his patron’s very nose, for 
some very trifling misdemeanour ; and when Mr. Ledbitter remonstrated, 
he was ordered to mind his own business by the housekeeper in such a 
peremptory manner, that the colour rose to the very summit of his bald 
head, and a highly dangerous expression glanced from his indignant 
eyes. When Mrs. Gaunt wished to go out, she did so without asking 
permission; when she spoke to her mistress, it was in a familiar if not 
superior tone; and, in short, Mrs. Gaunt was the real mistress of the 
mansion, and an arbitrary and despotic one she was. It was in vain 
that Mr. Ledbitter dropped hints to his lordship, and blandly suggested 
that Mrs. Gaunt was somewhat unpopular below-stairs. Lord Glenburn 
was as close as wax and as cautious as a fox upon the subject, and told 
his valet that she was much respected by her ladyship ; that she was 
thoroughly experienced; that she had seen better days, and never thought 
to be dependent on others; that, personally, he liked her; that the ser- 
vants dreading her was all the better, as it would keep them to their 
work; and that, finally, if Ledbitter objected to her, he had better avoid 
her: but, for his part, he advised him not to offend her, for she was a 
devil of a malignant temper, and frightened him out of his own lordly 
wits when she knitted those bushy brows, and shut those tight thin lips 
like a vice. This was scant comfort for the valet, who had fondly hoped 
to rule the domestic roast in the halls of a master whose vilest and most 
degrading secrets he shared ; whose name, had he chosen to bruit about 
all he knew, would have been struck from the visiting-list of every 
decent family who knew him; and whose outstretched hand would have 
been spurned by every honest man who might possess the doubtful 
honour of his acquaintance. Once he tancied that Mrs. Gaunt’s ill- 
concealed dislike might have its effect upon my ladyship, and procure 
his dismissal from Glenburn’s service; but the thought vanished almost 
as soon as suggested, for it was too absurd: thirty vicious years had 
bound the couple together by bonds that, at all events, the master could 
never afford to unloose; and a cruel smile of conscious power played 
over the features of that most respectable servant as he reflected upon 
the security of his position, Mrs. Gaunt’s malevolence and ill-will not- 
withstanding. 

A yery grand party indeed the Glenburns gave in the early portion 
of the season, at which every body was said to be present, though a 
goodly collection of people who were not every body were content to 
stand outside in the square and watch the nobility and gentry arrive, 
and pass remarks ofa critical and occasionally sarcastic nature on the toi- 
lettes of the fashionables who were fortunate enough to be invited. Mem- 
bers of both Houses came and went; a foreign Minister or two, very affable 
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and gorgeous; grand, solemn army swells; literary and artistic lions ; 
the ambassadors from the Popolorum Islands in the South Sea, with their 
interpreter; Cabinet Ministers; a R—] D—ke; and, in fact, a selection 
from the Court Guide sufficient to gladden the heart of a much greater 
lady than Lady Glenburn. It was when this brilliant assemblage was 
at its height that Mr. Ledbitter, who had found his lordship rather techy 
and cantankerous when under the hands of his faithful valet, and Mrs. 
Gaunt (who had passed him on the stairs with a severe smile) settling 
heavily on his spirits, thought he would vary the monotony of his exist- 
ence by taking a turn in the square, and, if need be, by having a quiet 
cigar and chat with Mr. Bobus, mine host of the Mauleverer Head in 
the Mews, who was a retired valet himself, and had lived in some good 
families, though the tavern associations of later years had somewhat 
dimmed the fashionable lustre of his early life. With this object in 
view, Mr. Ledbitter strolled out amongst the crowd, by whom he was 
generally taken for a noble lord in the Government and cheered vocife- 
rously, and, turning into the Mews, bent his steps with gingerly caution 
to the abode of the aforementioned Bobus. It was a great night for the 
Mauleverer Head—as indeed it was every other night or so in the season 
—for the tap of that hostelry was of the best, and no better judges of 
porter or mild ale exist than those proud and noble creatures in plush 
and powder who add so much to the comfort of our aristocracy. Round 
three sides of the square the carriages thronged, and the crowd culmi- 
nated in the Mews, where a knot of coachmen and footmen—splendid 
fellows, with gorgeous liveries and lofty bearing—hung about the door of 
the Mauleverer Head, chatting like ordinary mortals,—very ordinary 
mortals, in fact,—and tossing in a condescending manner for beer and 
spirits, cheering to the heart of Mr. Bobus, but by no means conducive 
to the safety of the masters and mistresses they were to convey home. 
Mr. Ledbitter surveyed these caparisoned lackeys with a lofty and super- 
cilious air; for he had never worn livery, and heartily despised the honest 
dependents who did. So he elbowed his way in a haughty manner up 
the steps of the Mauleverer Head, and pushed into the parlour with an 
air of dignified authority. 

“ Good evening, Bobus,” said Mr. Ledbitter to that worthy, who was 
seated in his shirt-sleeves, and with a long pipe, amidst an admiring 
group of richly-liveried servants. 

“Sir,” replied Bobus respectfully, “I hope I see you. Pray be 
seated; we’re reyther full this evening, but allus a corner for you, sir, 
and glad to see you: your ’ealth, sir!” And the host sipped his brandy- 
and-water with a nod which the visitor graciously acknowledged. 

There was to the keen observer something uncomfortable and nervous 
in the hurried manner in which Bobus addressed Mr. Ledbitter, and in 
the anxious glance he threw at two prominent customers whose conver- 
sation the entrance of the valet had evidently interrupted. But those 
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magnificent creatures were too absorbed in their pipes and self-impor- 
tance to perceive the frightened and significant glances of their host. 

“Oh, in course,” observed a gentleman in blue, evidently continuing 
the thread of his remarks; “oh, in course; we ain’t born yesterday ; 
we’ve cut our eye-teeth, I do hope; and a feller’s character don’t change 
’cos he’s been abroad for ever so long ;” and the blue gentleman shook 
his head wisely, and refilled his pipe with the air of a sociable Solon. 

Mr. Ledbitter pricked up his ears at this remark, and quite crushed 
Bobus’s hopes that the smoke might drive him out by bringing forth a 
large cigar and lighting it with a spill from the chimney-piece. 

“ Well,” responded the other leading figure, a younger and more 
jaunty person than the previous speaker,—* well, I don’t suppose Glen- 
burn is worse than his neighbours; and, for my part, I don’t seem to 
care about your pious ’ouses.” 

The blue gentleman took his pipe from his mouth, and looking 
lashes at his opposite neighbour, replied solemnly, “ What you seem to 
care about, John Jenkinson, which you are young and foolish, is very 
little consequence to any body; but I must say, as a fam’ly man, as your 
morals is low, sir—low!” and the blue coachman puffed with an air of 
outraged decorum. 

“Which also,” put in a forensic footman, “his argyments is alto- 
gether out; for ’aving lived a many year in a family as strict as strict 
can be, with cold dinner on Sundays and missionary meetings in the 
droring-room, I can safely say as the living was better than where I 
now ’ang out, which is with a lively Markis and a noted bong veevong 
into the barging.” 

The agony expressed in Bobus’s face as the above remarks issued 
from the lips of some of his best customers amused Ledbitter immensely, 
and a sardonic smile passed over his respectable countenance, and lapsed 
into a significant wink at the host, who was relieved by the valet’s 
equanimity, but evidently afraid of further observations on the subject. 
With the view of changing the conversation, then, the master of the 
Mauleverer Head dashed, in an abrupt and reckless manner, into 
foreign politics, expressed a very strong opinion upon the timidity of 
the British Government, and felt comparatively comfortable, when a 
demonstrative groom in the background came forward and bearded the 
lion in his den. A more Conservative lackey than this last speaker 
never languished at the door of the Carlton, or devoured the leaders in the 
’Erald before going to do battle at his club. He denounced Bobus as a 
Radical of the worst type; he quoted Shakespeare amidst general cheers 
(Ledbitter very prominent); he shook his fist at Whiggism generally, and 
pointed the finger of scorn at Bobus in particular, and wound up with a 
peroration which produced great applause, and brought Bobus on to 
his legs in a second. As to being a Radical, Bobus flung back the im- 
putation. Him go in for universal suffrage, and have his barman voting 
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against his landlord, maybe; him wish for a parcel of ragamuffins to 
get into power, and order about respectable people; him attempt to 
shake the foundations of Church and State, and upset the ’ole framework 
of society, indeed! (Hear, hear.) No; he didn’t admire the spirit of 
the age. (‘ Hear, hear,” and a sly look at his brandy-and-water from 
Ledbitter.) He thought there was a good deal too much edication a- 
going on, and people were a-getting too clever by half, with their 
mechanics’ institutes and such places. Why couldn’t the mechanic go 
to his favourite tavern, and enjoy his pipe, and, if he might be permitted 
the expression, the social glass? No, he wasn’t a Radical, nothink of 
the sort, and he begged to remark afore sitting down, “ Gentlemen all.” 

The parliamentary turn matters had taken comforted Bobus, but by 
no means satisfied Ledbitter. The valet, who enjoyed a joke in a quiet 
way, and was never so happy as when he could be doing any thing 
underhand and in secret, struck into the argument, and led the subject 
round with genuine skill to Lord Glenburn, much to the indignation of 
Bobus, who, not knowing his man, imagined something would be said 
which would assuredly rob him of one of his most respectable customers; 
“a gentleman,” as he afterwards described Ledbitter to his wife, “as gave, 
my dear, quite a port-wine flavour, as it were, to the parlour.” 

Now that the game was once again put up, the entire field blazed 
away at it, and Bobus sat back, and gave up all interference. Lord 
Glenburn was a blackleg, a cheat,—little better than a convict. Hadn’t 
he fled the country ? and wasn’t that the same thing as being sent from 
the country? Very well, then. Suppose he had come into property ; 
lived abroad until the statute (statue the speaker called it) of limitations 
barred the creditors’ claims; suppose he had married, and become 
respectable, and got a lot of noble families to visit him,—did that wipe 
out the recollection of what he had been? Certainly not. His reputa- 
tion would last with his life, and a pretty reputation it was! Hadn’t 
they heard, when Glenburn’s probable return had been talked of at 
dinner, a generally expressed opinion as to his moral and social cha- 
racter? Hadn’t second-rate visitors who came in cabs,—barristers and 
such-like,—shrugged their shoulders and sneered at him? And hadn’t 
shy turf-transactions been more than hinted at by those whose experiences 
were not of yesterday? And, in fact, hadn’t Glenburn’s name been 
universally received with contumely? 

Ledbitter sat with one leg over the other, sipping his brandy-and- 
water, and slowly smoking his cigar during this vituperative volley, with 
evident enjoyment. Now and then, as some more than ordinarily strong 
charge was brought against his master, Ledbitter would cast a knowing 
glance at Bobus, who had now given it up as a bad job, and sat with his 
eyes half closed, patient but perspiring. Sometimes the valet would 
smile, apparently at the enormity of what he heard, but in reality at his 
own knowledge of how greatly the company underrated the villany of 
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his lordship. Virtuously indignant, of a truth, were those bepowdered 
customers at the Mauleverer Head. The feeble opposition of the two 
whose remarks we recorded at the commencement of the chapter only 
served to inflame the moral indignation of the mass. The room was 
now very thick with smoke, and the conversation had become genc- 
ral; the shyer servants, stimulated with refreshment, joining in the 
grand Glenburn hunt. On the chance mention of her ladyship, however, 
the native politeness of the Briton asserted itself, and she was spoken of 
with extreme respect and generally with admiration. Bobus, delighted 
at the abusive tack being abandoned, burst into vehement praise of her 
beauty and high bearing. She was a very noble-looking lady, which 
was more than could be said of some noble parties’ wives (this with a sar- 
castic sweep of the entire assemblage except Ledbitter, who was favoured 
with a knowing nod); ay, even the best blood going. She was a fine 
figure, she had a handsome face, dressed like a empress, and her eye was 
lovely. The company applauded the gallant Bobus, and that worthy 
creature toasted his visitors with convivial condescension. But the con- 
versation had lost all interest for Ledbitter, and he stretched his legs, and 
threw away the end of his cigar, and looked at his most substantial and 
respectable gold watch, and showed other symptoms of a home-seeking 
nature. It was just as he was about to reach down his hat from the 
brass rail on which it reclined that a tall footman remarked sneeringly 
that a pink scar under my lady’s left eye was not an addition to her 
beauty, and almost immediately came an exclamation from the corner of 
the room farthest from the door, which arrested Ledbitter’s movement, 
and sent a thrill of surprise through the assemblage. The exclamation 
was vehement, and by no means polite. The liveried brethren stared 
through the smoke into the corner from which it proceeded, and there 
beheld a most unprepossessing-looking person, of whose presence they 
had not been previously aware. He was a man past middle age, with 
a bloated, brutal face, deeply sunken eyes, soddened with drink, and his 
grayish hair was cropped close to his bull-head, giving him the air of a 
fighting-man with a strong dash of the burglar. Round his neck he 
wore a brown comforter, and his clothes were coarse and muddy. He 
had been half asleep, with his head resting on his hand, during the early 
portion of the conversation; but he had partially revived as the tones of 
the speakers became excited, and he sat listening with a drunken leer 
upon his face, whilst he drew figures on the table before him with a black 
and beery forefinger. 

“Who's that speaking of a gal with a red scar under her left eye? 
What sort of a scar is it? Can’t you speak, none of you?” shouted the 
crop-eared customer, surveying the company generally with a savage 
defiance. 

Mr. Ledbitter was the only person present who did not express surprise 
and disgust at the sudden appearance and fierce manner of the stranger. 
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“The scar on Lady Glenburn’s face is a very peculiar mark,” said 
the valet quietly. “A very peculiar mark, of a triangular shape, and—” 

“What !” half-shrieked the other; “a three-cornered scar? Don’t 
lie, now! and don’t tell me she’s a high white forehead, and long black 
hair, and tall and grand-looking. Don’t tell me that; if the devil him- 
self told me that, I wouldn’t believe it.’ 

“ Perhaps not,” replied Ledbitter, with a half smile ; “we are not any 
of us in the habit of crediting remarks from that quarter. But I cer- 
tainly must say your description, as far as it goes, is correct ; her lady- 
ship certainly has a high white forehead, and also a profusion of black 
hair; and she is tall, and decidedly grand-looking ; whilst”—he added 
with a shrug—* there is no denying she has a three-cornered scar under 
the left eye.” 

The man rose and staggered, and passing his grimy hand over his 
brow, appeared to screw his eyes to a steady stare at Ledbitter; but 
the drink he had taken was too much for him, and he sank again upon 
his seat. He was evidently half stupefied with liquor; and as such a low 
creature was by no means fitting company for the highly genteel footmen 
who were honouring the Mauleverer’s Head with their presence, most of 
them speedily found excuses for going, and Bobus went up to the un- 
welcome visitor and sternly commanded him to quit the premises. But 
the stranger was now fast relapsing into a maudlin phase of inebriety, 
and he commenced sobbing and mumbling in an incoherently hysterical 
manner, very unpleasant to listen to, but to which Mr. Ledbitter did 
listen very attentively nevertheless. 

* An ungrateful gal! an ungrateful, bad, cruel gal!” he whimpered 
through his sobs and moans. ‘She’s no heart, never had ; nor her mother, 
—no heart and no pity! Why didn’t I dash her brains out while I was 
about it? not merely mark her for life. Why didn’t I spoil her precious 
doll-face out and out? And, oh, poor gal, poor gal! did I raise my fist 
to you? I’ve deserved it all, deserved it all.” 

And then he burst into a wild fit of crying, and lay with his head 
upon his arm resting on the table. 

Bobus was not a bad-hearted Boniface, and the sight of this brawny 
fellow crying and wailing like a child melted his heart with pity, and he 
went back to his seat determined to wait patiently until such time as his 
customer should recover himself and retire. To this charitable determi- 
nation he was considerably assisted by his waiter, who informed him in 
whispers that the weeping party had been there all the afternoon, had 
imbibed a good deal of Bobus’s liquor, and had paid on the nail in an 
ostentatious manner for all he had ordered. A customer was a customer 
when all was said and done, and perfect sobriety would scarcely tend 
towards enriching the tavern-keeper ; besides, the thin-skinned footmen, 
who spent little enough at the best of times, had departed; and as to 
Mr. Ledbitter, he appeared quite interested in the unhappy gentleman, 
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and seemed to listen to his broken remarks with almost anxious atten- 
tion. A strange man was Mr. Ledbitter, thought honest Bobus, who, 
beyond the legitimate trickery of his business, scarcely knew what decep- 
tion and cunning meant; a very strange man, to seem so much taken up 
with what appeared to Bobus as nothing better than a drunken tramp. 
Little did the publican guess what was passing through the valet’s mind 
as that astute creature listened with the profoundest astonishment to the 
strange disjointed sentences proceeding from the tremulous lips of the 
semi-stupefied stranger. Ledbitter bent his head, and even put his 
hand to his ear, in his evident desire to catch every remark. Once 
or twice it was easy to see the sudden flush which would overspread 
his generally colourless countenance; and once he actually dabbed 
his forehead with his silk pocket-handkerchief, so surprised and over- 
come did he appear at what he heard. Indeed, the cool and collected 
valet, who, as a rule, prided himself upon the skill with which he could 
conceal his emotion, broke all bounds in this instance, and muttered, 
“By Jove!” and other exclamations, sufficiently loudly to attract the 
attention even of the unsuspicious Bobus. 

““What’s the matter, sir?” asked that worthy, when a more than 
ordinarily marked exclamation escaped his surprised patron. 

“Ha, ha!” replied the valet with a forced laugh; “a strange fellow 
this; he’s muttering the oddest things to himself. Kindly touch the 
bell for me,—thank you. A glass of brandy at once, John, if you 
please.” 

And what was Bobus’s surprise at seeing the abstemious Ledbitter 
seize and swallow a small glass of raw spirit; a thing he had never known 
him do before, as he remarked to the valet, at the same time expressing 
a hope that he was not ill. 

“A slight attack of indigestion, Bobus, nothing more. There, I’m 
better,” replied Ledbitter, and he became once more absorbed in the man 
with the short hair and the brown comforter. 

The fellow became calmer by degrees, and apologised, with a surly 
attempt at civility, for having talked at random. 

“Talked at random, eh?” thought Lord Glenburn’s man ; “ random 
or not random, I don’t lose sight of you, my fine fellow ;” and the valet 
assured him that no offence had been taken, and even went so far as to 
offer the fellow a cigar. The stranger stared in some surprise at the 
imperturbable countenance of the valet, and putting out his great rough 
hand, grasped the cigar, and lighted it, Ledbitter handing him a spill with 
a bow, which the other acknowledged with a nod and a “Thankee, 
mate.” The rough customer, growing more sober every minute, began, 
by extreme taciturnity, to make amends for his previous injudicious 
talk; and he sat in sulky silence pulling at his cigar, and only re- 
plied to the observations of his companion by an occasional grunt of 

acquiescence. Fresh company had by this time entered and departed : 
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and Bobus, finding Ledbitter’s society dull, turned his attention to the 
other customers, and left the valet and his new acquaintance to them- 
selves. It was wonderful how the clever servant drew out his companion 
upon every subject save the one particular one, upon which he was dying 
to hear more. At the first timid approach to it, the man looked up at 
his gentlemanly friend, and, with a half smile, playfully placed an ebony 
finger to his own by no means classical nose, accompanying the action 
with a knowing wink, the pantomimical combination suggesting a 
decided objection to any inquisitiveness upon the subject. 

“Oh,” said Ledbitter, shrugging his shoulders, “1 don’t care to know 
the secrets of great people; only, as 1 am Lord Glenburn’s confidential 
valet—I may almost say secretary—I—W hat’s the matter ?” 

This question was induced by Ledbitter’s noting the sudden and ex- 
traordinary change which came over the other’s countenance at his 
remarks. 

The man’s face turned deathly pale, and, with a look of extreme 
terror, he seized Ledbitter’s arm, and hoarsely whispered in his ear, 
“ Mate, tell me—tell me—I didn’t say nothing strange—nothing against 
any one—nothing criminal like, when I was blabbing just now, half- 
stupid with drink—tell me !” 

And he grasped the valet’s arm with the grip of a vice; but he trem- 
bled so that his bloodless lips could scarcely fashion the words they 
uttered. 

“No, no, nothing—nothing at all, only some incoherent rubbish that 
nobody listened to,” replied Ledbitter; and, with a great sigh of relief, 
the other sank back in his seat, sobered, but with a scared, wild look 
still upon him, and his broad chest heaving with some strong emotion. 

It is a very remarkable fact that when this great, rough, navigator- 
looking fellow rose to go home, Mr. Ledbitter—the respectable, the neat, 
the almost patrician-like Mr. Ledbitter—volunteered to walk part of the 
way with him, and, on seeing him stagger, actually offered him his arm 
and assisted him on his way. It was late when the valet returned that 
morning; and as he caught from the stairs a passing glimpse of Lady 
Glenburn, gorgeous in her ball-dress, flushed with pride and happiness, 
and surrounded by an obsequious court of great admirers, a grim smile 
played round his treacherous lip,—a smile that it was as well for her 
ladyship’s peace of mind she did not see. 


The same hour which saw Ledbitter’s return to his master’s house 
witnessed Horace Bentley’s return to his master’s. Horace had been 
at a supper-party, and had toasted the host—a newly-fledged surgeon— 
in encomiastic terms, had sung songs with rollicking choruses, and had 
kept it up till the chimes of the small hours and an ominous headache 
told him it was time to seek the shelter of Mr. Pinto’s roof. As he 
entered his bedroom his eye fell upon a note from his mother, evidently 
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written in haste and during strong agitation. He tore open the envelope 
and read the following : 


“ Dartinc Horace,—I have been twice to you this evening; but 
you were out, and no one could tell me where. I leave London to-night. 
Something has happened which I cannot now explain to you; but | 
must go away—I cannot breathe another day here. Good by, and God 
bless you! 


“ Ever, dearest boy, 


“Your fond, affectionate mother, 
“ E. BENTLEY.” 


The bright morning sun found Horace still sitting, pale and haggard, 
at the foot of his bed, his brain in a whirl, and his bloodshot eyes staring 
blankly at his mother’s letter. 
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TuHIs is not a review. We neither propose to give an abridgment, nor 
enter upon a critical analysis of the two handsome volumes before us. 
Be it rather our light and pleasant duty to hold the reader by the but- 
ton, whilst we discourse in familiar, easy fashion anent the matters the- 
atrical we have learnt from what Dr. Doran modestly terms a “ contri- 
bution towards a complete history of the English stage.” Following, 
then, no prescribed rule, and abiding by no orthodox canon, let us 
briefly epitomise some of the information—as recondite as it is cheery 
and quaint—contained in volumes which, ranging from the times of 
Roscius and Asopus to those of Garrick and Edmund Kean, not merely 
trace the rise and progress of the dramatic art, but follow it through its 
various vicissitudes and crowning triumphs in this country, besides fur- 
nishing us with such an amount of minute personal history as to make 
its professors stand out sharp and clear from the canvas, not merely in 
their habits as they lived, but with their temptations and triumphs, 
failures and successes, sorrows and joys, so vividly reproduced, as to 
make the reader sad when they grieve, sympathetic when they are 
anxious, and merry when they rejoice. Eschewing, purely from the 
exigencies of space, the chapters which relate to authors and audiences, 
and confining our notes to the actors’ history per se, we first jot down 
from Dr. Doran’s prologue much pleasant gossip concerning the Royal 
Theatre, Blackfriars, let by the Brothers Burbage, in 1633, at a yearly 
rent of 50/.; the short-lived Whitefriars Theatre; the Globe, the sum- 
mer house of Shakespeare and his fellows; the old Fortune, built for 
Henslowe, the actors’ money-lender, and the benevolent comedian Alleyn; 
the Rose, where Ben Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair was first played ; 
and the Hope, which opened as a playhouse four nights in each week, 
and had bear-baiting in its adjacent garden on the “ off-days.” The 
Blackfriars Theatre was the winter house of the company of which 
Shakespeare formed one ; and in these days of theatrical punctilio, it is 
edifying to learn that the great master himself was content to play the 
Ghost in Hamlet, Old Adam, and other characters usually intrusted to 
the ablest performers of the second class. Not a vestige of these once- 
celebrated temples of the drama remain ; though in Cornwall traces are 
yet found of a much older house. Piran Round, consisting of a circular 
embankment ten feet high, cut into steps for seats, and looking down 
upon a grassy circus forming a stage of more than a hundred fect in 
diameter, still exists, and is worthy of tender preservation, both as a 
relic of antiquity and for the service it has done the state. Here, the 
ancient Cornish Mysteries (such as “'The Creation of the World, with 
Noah’s Flood”) were played in remote times ; and here, too, about the 
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year 1600, some strollers were playing late at night, when a band of 
Spaniards landed, with the view of burning the village and plundering 
its inhabitants. But the progress of the drama necessitating “a loud 
alarum with drum and trumpet” on the stage, the enemy thought they 
were discovered, made some few idle shots, and “so,” as we are told in 
Somers’ Tracts, “in a hurly-burly fled to their boats.” Dr. Doran closes 
his prologue with this incident, and, having shown how the players 
rescued the kingdom, proceeds to deal with the monarchs of the stage. 
First, however, we have a chapter on the decline and fall of the drama. 
The incumbent of St. Botolph, an angry little man called Gosson, and 
his half-forgotten Short Treatise on Stage Plays, are brought forward, 
as specimens of the ignorance and intolerance against which the drama- 
tic art has had to contend. This reverend critic asserts, that as plays 
were invented by heathens, they must of necessity be prejudicial to 
Christians; as they were originally enacted to appease false gods, so 
must they excite the wrath of the true Deity; and finally, with a touch 
of argument which reminds the reader of the punch-loving chaplain in 
Jonathan Wild, would very much like to know in what page of Holy 
Writ authority is given for the vocation of an actor! The curse of 
Ham, the troubles of Job, the chastenings of David, are all proved (?) 
by this irate pastor to have sprung from a morbid indulgence in the- 
atrical entertainments. This logical lucubration appeared in 1587, 
and does not seem to have exercised that effect upon public opinion 
which its reverend author doubtless expected; for the favourite houses 
continued to be crowded, and Master Moore—the term “ manager” was 
never used until the Georgian era—obtained a royal license to form one 
other company, to be called “ the Lady Elizabeth’s Servants,” in honour 
of the king’s sister. This batch of players have a roving commission to 
act when and where they please in and about the City of London, except 
—and the restriction is significant—when the plague shall be more than 
ordinarily prevalent. Finding it hopeless to attack men who had the 
express sanction and approval of royalty, the opponents of the players 
directed their energies against the unlicensed companies ; the amenities 
of the Star-Chamber were put into requisition, and one Christopher Mal- 
lory was condemned to fine and imprisonment—nominally, for having 
represented the devil, and in the last scene descended through the stage 
with the figure of King James on his back ; really, because a scapegoat 
was required, and the baffled critics wanted blood. This view is appar- 
ently verified by poor Mallory’s vainly advancing as a valid reason for 
acquittal that he had not played in the piece, nor even been present in 
the house! 

In 1631 the churchwardens and constables of Blackfriars petition 
Laud for the removal of the chief theatre. Shopkeepers find their 
business impeded by the mobs of men and vehicles going to and from 
the play ; ncither beer nor coals can be taken into the houses while 
the concourse lasts; to get through Ludgate to the water is equally 
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impossible; and if a fire break out, Heaven help the sufferers!’ The 
family festivals of the parishioners are intruded on, and their sorrows 
outraged, by the vicinity of the play-house; and, worse than all, Edward 
Alleyn is rebuilding his in Golden Lane; and “ will not the Council look 
to it?” The answer is, that as the Queen Henrietta Maria is well- 
affected towards plays, it is not desirable to suppress them. The inha- 
bitants of Blackfriars are, however, so far successful, that the theatre 
against which their petition was more particularly directed is doomed 
to fall. Further, the Council decree that there shall not be more than 
two houses wherein it shall be lawful to enact plays. One of these shall 
be on Bankside, where the Lord Chamberlain’s Servants may act; the 
other in Golden Lane, for which license may be given to Alleyn, “ser- 
vant of the Lord Admiral.” Neither company is to play oftener than 
twice a week, “ forbearing to play on the Sabbath-day, in Lent, and in 
times of infection.” The poor players, ousted from Blackfriars, are to 
be compensated, as a matter of course; and then comes that remarkable 
difference of opinion which so invariably asserts itself whenever compen- 
sation has to be provided, or damages paid. Just as the sufferer from a 
railway accident, or the plaintiff in a breach-of-promise case, shows, in 
our day, a talent for receptivity, and a familiarity with the law of num- 
bers, astounding to the railway-chairman or the fickle swain; so did the 
players horrify the referees by claiming 21,0002. for a loss which the 
latter consider amply covered by their award of 30007. With this sum 
the actors are compelled to be content; and the delighted inhabitants 
offer 1001. towards it, to get rid of the people who resort to the players, 
rather than of the players themselves. Now spake Prynne, who, by the 
publication of his Histrio-Mastizx, a bulky volume of a thousand and 
several hundred pages, struck a blow at the stage and stage-players 
under which every “ master” reeled. “ Forty thousand plays,” cries he, in 
bitter anguish, “ have been printed within the last two years.” ‘There 
are five devii's chapels,” he politely goes on to say (either unmindful of 
the recently issued Order in Council, or careful to publish before its 
operations are carried into effect) “in London; and yet in more extensive 
Rome, in Nero’s days, there were but three—and those were three too 
many!” This ungracious assault upon a pastime approved by the king 
was met by an open defiance. The members of the Inns of Court turned 
amateur actors, and played at a masque at Whitehall before a royal and 
‘noble audience. Some of the best blood about the court followed their 
example, and even the king himself turned actor for the nonce. Tom 
Carew’s Calum Britannicum was the piece played, Cavalier Will Lawes 
composing the music, and Rich Earl of Holland playing one of the cha- 
racters therein. This practical defiance of the audacious censor of the 
drama went off so pleasantly, that, as our author pithily puts it, “no 
one dreamed it was the inauguration of a struggle in which Prynne was 
to lose his estate, his freedom, and his ears ; the king and the earl their 
heads ; while gallant Will Lawes, as honest a man as any of them, was 
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a dozen years after to be found among the valiant dead who fell at the 
siege of Chester.” Carefully noting a performance at Oxford of the 
Royal Slave by the Rey. William Cartwright (whom Ben Jonson called 
son”), got up as an expression of University feeling by the students 
of Christ Church, and to which the king and queen went down, we find 
that all the actors played with spirit, but that one manifested such con- 
summate self-possession and ability that his fortune was made from that 
hour. His name was Busby: he had been so poor that he received 51. 
to enable him to take his B.A. degree; and he was soon to be transferred 
to Westminster, to wield the ferule of authority for nearly threescore 
years ; the most famous of her masters. ‘“ A very great man,” said Sir 
Roger de Coverley: “he whipped my grandfather.” 

Despite the success of these protests, the cause of the actors was 
a losing one; and when Prynne and Bastwich and Burton, released 
from prison by the Long Parliament, entered London in triumph, 
with wreaths of ivy and rosemary in their hats, it was felt that the 
arch-enemy of the stage was once more loose. In the fatal year 1647, 
after several attempts to abolish the vocation of the actors, the Par- 
liament disbanded the army and suppressed the players. The latter 
were stigmatised as heathens, denounced as incorrigible offenders against 
decency and law, kindly and forcibly reminded that they were dubbed 
*‘rogues” by the glorious Elizabeth, and “ vagabonds” by the sagacious 
James; whippings and gyves, prison-fare and the stocks, the infliction 
of money-penalties, and such other punishments as mayors, sheriffs, and 
constables, high and low, encouraged to be merciless, could devise, were 
faithfully promised them,—and plays were enacted in spite of all. But 
only for a few months. These compliments were passed in February, 
and were followed by an ordinance in October of the same year, which 
is described as one of the most uncivil documents ever proceeding from 
ruffled authority; and though its effect was not, as its framers hoped, 
to crush the stage for ever, it drove nearly all the actors into other walks 
of life. Many of them took military service—generally, as might be 
expected, on the Royalist side. Charles Hart, the actor,—grandson of 
Shakespeare’s sister,—rose to be a major in Rupert’s Horse, and was 
probably that “very good fellow” with whom old Pepys used to take 
wine and anchovies to such excess as to make it necessary for his “ girl” 
to rise early the next morning, and fetch her feverish master fresh drink- 
ing-water from the spring. Alleyn, erst of the Cockpit, filled the post 
of quartermaster-general of the king’s army at Oxford; Burt became a 
cornet ; Shatterel, something less dignified in the cavalry; Swanston, a 
player of Presbyterian tendencies, served in the parliamentary army; 
little Mohun crossed to Flanders, rose to be a major, and lived to be set 
down in the “ cast” with his military title; old Taylor and Pollard re- 
tired (the former with the original portrait of Shakespeare to solace him- 
self withal); while Lowen girt round him a white apron, and made money 
as the jolly landlord of the Three Pigeons at Brentford. Meanwhile it 
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is instructive to learn that, in these days of iron sectarian rule, bear- 
baiting and puppet-shows flourish apace; and while the playwrights 
are fain to turn pamphleteers, selling their works for a penny, and the 
old hands from the orchestra are shuffling meekly, and in shabby plight, 
from tavern to tavern, with a piteous “ Will you have any music, gentle- 
men ?” the owners of “the pits,” and the “ masters” of the puppets, are 
“putting money into both pockets.” 

With the death of Cromwell the hopes of the actors rose high; and 
Davenant exhibited a mixed entertainment, chiefly musical, which was 
not held to be an infringement of the law. Evelyn visited it early in 
May 1659, and thought it “ prodigious that in a time of such public con- 
sternation such a vanity should be kept up or permitted.” In 1663, 
after four years of uneasy irregularity in the steps taken to reéstablish 
the stage, Charles II. granted patents to two theatres, and no more, in 
London. Killigrew, at the head of the king’s company, opened Drury 
Lane under the first patent with Zhe Humorous [neutenant of Beaumont 
and Fletcher; while Davenant and the Duke of York’s company found 
a home, first at the old Cockpit in Salisbury Court, Fleet Street (de- 
stroyed in the Great Fire), and afterwards at the old Tennis-court, the 
first of the three theatres in Portugal Row, on the south side of Lin- 
coln’s-Inn Fields,—whence the houses took their name. Both managers 
are authorised to employ actresses to perform female characters. When, 
years before, a French company attempted to introduce this fashion, 
they excited the utmost fury of the Puritans. Prynne condemned them 
as monsters, “ unwomanly and graceless ;” while stout and rigid Thomas 
Brand, in a comment addressed to Laud, rejoiced that “ they were hissed, 
hooted, and pippin-pelted from the stage, so that I do not think they 
will be ready to try the same again.” However, reasonable people 
thought Juliet might be as well represented by a girl as a boy; and, 
as men of forty frisked it as maidens of fifteen, while real kings were 
frequently kept waiting because theatrical queens had not shaved, Killi- 
grew’s availing himself of the privilege was a step welcomed by the town. 
It is a melancholy instance of the mutability of worldly fame, that the 
name of the English lady who first trod the stage as a professional actress 
is not known. The part played was Desdemona; and the honour of 
playing it is divided between Anne Marshall and Margaret Hughes. 
Kynaston (mercilessly clubbed by hired ruffians in St. James’s Park for 
presuming, in private life, to imitate the dress and bearing of the immacu- 
late Sir Charles Sedley) made “the loveliest lady” for a boy ever beheld 
by Pepys. This Kynaston, while still in the costume of his part, used 
to be seized on by ladies, who carried him in their coaches to Hyde Park, 
and were foolishly proud of their precious freight. ‘ Even at past sixty,” 
writes Colley Cibber, “ his teeth were all sound and white and even as 
one would wish to see in a reigning toast of twenty.” His formal gravity 
of mien Colley attributes “to the stately step he had been so early con- 
fined to in a female decency.” 
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Passing by the Mrs. Margaret Hughes already mentioned,—whom 
Pepys describes as “a mighty pretty woman, and seems, but is not, 
modest,”—whose charms won the philosophic Prince Rupert from his 
laboratory, and whose extravagance well-nigh ruined her protector; pass- 
ing by, too, witty sweet-looking Mrs. Knipp, whom her jealous husband 
beat, and whom Mrs. Pepys pronounces “a wench; Mrs. Corey, the 
mimic ; and Mrs. Boutel, who realised a fortune by her girlish voice and 
manner, and innocent and fascinating ways,—we come to Nell Gwyn, the 
queen of them all, who went on winning hearts throughout her joyous 
life, beginning with that of a link-boy, and ending with that of a king. 
As the smartest and most audacious of orange-girls, as the pupil and 
mistress of Charles Hart and Lord Buckhurst, as the royal favourite 
whose diamonds “ outflashed those usually worn,” as Evelyn has it, “ by 
such cattle,” as the bandier of repartees which spared neither peer nor 
prince,—“ pretty witty Nell” is too well known to the general reader to 
need any recapitulation of her good or evil qualities here. As an actress 
she used to “spoil” all serious parts, and in comedy to enchant the town 
by stamping the smallest foot in England upon the boards, and laughing 
to such excess that her eyes all but disappeared. Dr. Doran evidently 
views her with less favour than many other writers. The “Do not let 
Nelly starve” of Charles’s death-bed was, we are assured, an allusion to 
her extravagance; her share in the founding of Chelsea Hospital is 
purely apocryphal; and the theory has due prominence, which deprives 
her of her very name, and leaves to her the less euphonious “ Margaret 
Symcott.” 

The gentlemen of the King’s Company,—Lacy, the great Falstaff, 
who, at the instigation of the Duke of Buckingham, played Bayes in the 
Rehearsal as a successful skit on Dryden—for whom the king ejected 
the best players from parts considered almost as their property, whose 
wardrobe was a spectacle in itself, and who railed with Aristophanic 
license at the rascalities of courtiers; Mohun, who contested in some 
parts the palm with Betterton, and whose excellence was so great that 
Lee would never willingly write a play without including him in the 
“cast ;” Scwm Goodman, who was expelled the Cambridge University, 
who took to the road, was condemned to death, but pardoned by King 
James, and was adopted as a lover by the then middle-aged Duchess of 
Cleveland, until he attempted to get rid of two ofher children by poison; 
Joseph Haines,—* Joe” with his familiars, “Count” Haines with the 
world,—who had a fair start in life as Latin secretary to Williamson 
when the latter was secretary of state, but who babbled out diplomatic 
secrets over the wine-cup, and so had to try first the university, and 
afterwards, most successfully, the stage ;—such are the most noteworthy 
names quoted by Dr. Doran as prominent members of the King’s Com- 
pany. Haines was the wit of his day,—what we should now call a 
popular “ diner-out,”—an expert and incorrigible practical jester, a rene- 
gade in religion,—who first went over to Rome, and then recanted, not 
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in the church, but on the stage, covered with a sheet, taper in hand, and 
uttering stupid rhymes,—and the best comic actor in his peculiar line 
during the thirty years he was one of “their majesties’ servants.” 
Turning to the records of the other house, we find the merits of one 
actor therein to be so transcendent as to receive from our author (for 
the first time) the tribute of a chapter to himself. Thomas Betterton 
—‘“the incomparable Betterton”—had been two years on the stage, when 
he essayed the part of Hamlet, one December night in 1661, before a 
crowded house at the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Ophelia is the 
real object of the young fellow’s love, the graceful, charming Mistress 
Saunderson. “It’s the best-acted part ever done by man,” exclaims Mr. 
Pepys in his ecstasy, and the audience think so too. Betterton’s fame 
is established from that night, and for upwards of fifty years he is the 
chief glory of the stage. No one in the house is ignorant of the love- 
passages which there have been between the Hamlet and Ophelia of the 
night, or of the coming marriage between the twain. Mistress Saunder- 
son possessed genius, beauty, and virtue, and proved a loving and faith- 
ful partner to the great actor for more than half a century, during which 
they shared the ups and downs of life. Betterton stands out as one of 
the most pleasing biographies in the book. Born in Tothill Street, 
Westminster, the son of one of King Charles’s cooks, and apprenticed to 
Rhodes, the Charing-Cross bookseller, he was, from the days of his bright 
youth to those of his old age, the sober, serious, painstaking, studious 
“artist.” In the green-room, as on the stage, he was for the time being 
subdued or raised to the quality of him whose likeness he had put on. 
His range of characters was unlimited, and the number he “created” 
was never equalled by any other actor of eminence,—namely, about one 
hundred and thirty. His brief holidays were spent at his Berkshire farm, 
whence he once took a favourite rustic to Bartholomew Fair. The mas- 
ter of a puppet-show there declined to take money, on the ground of 
“Mr. Betterton being a brother actor.” Roger, the rustic, was with 
difficulty persuaded that the puppets were not alive; but on being taken 
the same night to see the Jupiter and Alcmena of Betterton and Mrs. 
Barry, he remarked, remembering the lesson of the morning, “They did 
wonderfully well for rags and sticks!” Colley Cibber first appeared as 
a volunteer under Betterton, and had the misfortune to put the great 
actor out by some error of his own. When it was learnt that he as yet 
received no salary, Betterton said, “ Put him down ten shillings a week, 
and forfeit him five.” Cibber’s delight was as unbounded as his respect. 
Indeed, he only shared the feeling with which this remarkable man was 
greeted by all who knew him, from the footmen in the gallery, to the 
monarch on the throne. Assurances of admiration were sent him from 
Charles, James, Queen Mary, and Queen Anne ; King William admitted 
him to a private interview, and when, through insufficient patronage, a 
reduction of salaries at Drury Lane seemed imminent, Betterton was 
freed from all thraldom by having the license of the other house placed 
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in his own hands. Even the Lord Chamberlain favoured him. This 
potentate had the most absolute control over the actors. When, how- 
ever, the unstable but useful Powell suddenly abandoned Drury Lane to 
join the company in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the offence was winked at; 
but when as suddenly the capricious actor betook himself once more to 
the “ Lane,” the angry Lord Chamberlain sent a messenger to his lodg- 
ings, and imprisoned him for a couple of days in the Gatehouse. Better- 
ton’s friendship with Tillotson and young Pope, and the terms in which 
the Zatler extolled him when living and bewailed him when dead, are 
quoted by Dr. Doran as proving his claim not only to be considered 
“the jewel of the English stage,” but as entitled to the description in 
the license given him by King William—“ Thomas Betterton, Gentle- 
man.” The highest salary he ever enjoyed was 5/. a week, which in- 
cluded a pension of 1/7. a week to his wife. 

“The great Mrs. Barry” (for whom performers’ benefits were first 
devised)—the daughter of a barrister who raised a regiment for the king, 
and thereby became a colonel in the Royalist army; the pupil and mis- 
tress of the wicked young Earl of Rochester, who, in reply to Davenant’s 
complaints of her dulness, vowed he would make her an actress in six 
months ; the originator, during the thirty-seven years she was on the 
stage, of one hundred and twelve characters—obtained a theatrical repu- 
tation which placed her on a level with Betterton himself. Her persona- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth was so remarkable, that the people of her day 
are said to have known more of her majesty’s character through Mrs. 
Barry’s representation thereof than from history. It was in token of 
appreciation of the grace and dignity with which she invested this part 
that Mary of Modena presented the mimic queen with the wedding-dress 
Mary herself had worn when united to James IT., as well as the mantle 
borne by her at her coronation. “Solemn and august” as was this 
tragedian, she was also “alert, easy, and genteel,” writes Aston, “in free 
comedy;” and so entirely did she subordinate herself to the characters 
she played, that she often turned pale, or flushed red, as varying passions 
prompted. The night after a squabble as to the right of wearing a par- 
ticular bit of stage finery,—cither carried away by excitement, as she 
herself avowed, or yielding to personal feclings, as her enemies insisted,— 
she sent her polished dagger right through the stiff armour of little flute- 
voiced Mrs. Boutel, who was playing Statira to Mrs. Barry’s Roxana in 
Lee’s Rival Queens. A scratch and a shrick were the only consequences 
of this “accident,” though the words of the part—* Die, sorceress, die ! 
and all my wrongs die with thee !’—with which the stab was accom- 
panied, were supposed to chime in aptly enough with the feclings of their 
utterer. When in November 1682, the united company, consisting of 
the flower of both houses, commenced its season, Mrs. Barry and Better- 
ton were its acknowledged heads. For the following thirteen years there 
was but one theatre in London, and Mrs. Mountford (whose husband 
was murdered by Hill and Lord Mohun, and who afterwards married 
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fiery, rough Verbruggen, whose “ D—n me! though I don’t much value 
my wife, yet nobody shall affront her,” is recorded by Antony Aston) and 
Mrs. Bracegirdle were the most notable feminine additions it received. 
Cibber celebrates the former as a consummate actress, whose humour was 
not limited to her sex, and whose “easy air, action, mien, and gesture” 
readily “changed from the coif to the cocked-hat of the cavalier of 
fashion.” It was of Mrs. Bracegirdle, who was exposed to sarcasm only 
on account of her excellent private character, and whose platonic friend- 
ships were made the subject of unfounded slander, that Congreve (many 
of whose best characters were composed for her, and who at one time 
was said to be her promised husband !) wrote : 

“ Pious Selinda goes to prayers 

If I but ask the favour; 


And yet the tender fool’s in tears 
When she believes I'd leave her. 


Would I were free from this restraint, 
Or else had hopes to win her! 
Would she could make of me a saint, 

Or I of her a sinner!” 


It was as a testimonial to Mrs. Bracegirdle’s virtuous private character 
that Dorset, Devonshire, Halifax, and other peers, subscribed 800J. over 
the bottle, which tribute Dr. Doran is not sure that she accepted. 

Long after she had retired from the stage, Cibber, disparaging, in 
her hearing, Garrick’s Bayes, preferring his own son in the part, she, 
tapping him with her fan, said: “ Come, come, Cibber, tell me if there 
is not something like envy in your character of this young gentleman? 
The actor who pleases every body must be a man of merit.” “ Faith, 
Braces,” replied Colley with a smile, “I believe you are right; the 
young fellow zs clever.” 

Doggett, a Dublin actor, who failed in Ireland, and became a great 
favourite in London,—for whom Congreve wrote Fondlewife in the Old 
Bachelor, Sir Paul Pliant in the Double-Dealer, and his widely-differ- 
ent Ben in Love for Love; who played Shylock as a ferociously comic 
character,—was a partner in Drury Lane with Cibber and Wilks. ‘Ta- 
lented, but illiterate (he spelt whole without the w), and somewhat 
penurious, he became worth a thousand a year; and was so stanch a 
Whig, that on the ist of August 1716, the date of the accession of the 
House of Brunswick, he gave an “orange-coloured livery, with a badge 
representing liberty,” to be rowed for by six watermen whose appren- 
ticeship had expired during the preceding year, “and left funds for the 
same race to be rowed for annually, from London Bridge to Chelsea, 
on the same day for ever.” Hence the “ Doggett’s Coat and Badge,” 
with which we are all familiar. Noting that the union of the companies 
led to a prosperity of twenty years, and that while, in the words of 
Cibber, “we were our own directors; we never had a creditor that had 
occasion to cometwice for his bill; every Monday morning discharged 
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us of all commands, before we took a shilling for our own use,” we 
find that on January 23d, 1720, an order from the Duke of Neweastle, 
Lord Chamberlain, closed the theatre. The alleged cause was “infor- 
mation of misbehaviour on the part of the players ;” the real cause lay 
in Sir Richard Steele, the principal man who held the patent. Steele’s 
success as a pamphleteer, in opposing Lord Sunderland’s Peerage Bill, 
had provoked his old patron the Duke of Newcastle, who loudly pro- 
claimed he would ruin him; “ which,” wrote the essayist, “from a man 
in his circumstances to one in mine, is as great as the humour of Mala- 
gina in the comedy, who valued himself for his activity in ‘tripping up 
cripples.” The theatre was reopened after a few days, under Booth, 
’ Cibber, and Wilks. The former, who once confessed to Cibber that 
he “had been too frank a lover of the bottle,” married the daughter of 
a Norfolk baronet, became the successor of Betterton, and is identified 
with Addison’s Cato. The political coincidences of the time (Marl- 
borough had asked to be appointed “ commander-in-chief for life,” which 
was contemned by the Tories as an attempt to establish a perpetual 
dictatorship) added to the dramatic interest of this famous drama; 
and Booth, in dignity, pathos, and energy so much surpassed himself, 
that Bolingbroke sent for him when the play was over, and presented 
him with a subscribed purse of fifty guineas; and the managers paid 
him a similar pecuniary compliment. This great actor had education, 
feeling, and judgment; and Aaron Hill wrote of him, that “the blind 
might have seen him in his voice, and the deaf have heard him in his 
visage.” Mrs. Oldfield, whose exuberant grace, humour, and vivacity 
were displayed in the sixty-five parts she created, was a contemporary 
of Booth’s. From the time when Captain Farquhar overhears her read- 
ing the Scornful Lady to her sister, the buxom landlady of the Mitre 
Tavern, St. James’s Market, to her great hit as Lady Betty Modish in 
Cibber’s Careless Husband, she underwent a novitiate on the stage 
which extended over four or five years. She never had a salary (exclu- 
sive of personal benefits, when gold was showered into her lap) exceed- 
ing three hundred guineas, fifty of which, be it remembered, she gave 
annually to poor shiftless Savage. Although she lived openly under the 
protection, first of Mr. Maynwaring, a rich bachelor connected with the 
government, and afterwards with General Churchill, yet she kept com- 
pany with duchesses, and held familiar converse with majesty. “I hear, 
Mrs. Oldfield, that you and the general are married?” remarked Queen 
Caroline. ‘“ Madam,” said the actress, playing her very best, “the gene- 
ral keeps his own secrets.” Swift, who never had a good word for 
woman, once delicately spoke of her as “the drab that played Cato’s 
daughter.” She is the Flavia of the Zatler, who was “ever well-drest, 
and always the genteelest woman you meet ;” whilst Pope unkindly 
celebrates her in— 
“*Qdious! in woollen? ’twould a saint provoke !’ 
Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke. 
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‘No; let a charming chintz and Brussels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs and shade my lifeless face: 
One would not, sure, be frightful when one’s dead! 
And, Betty, give this cheek a little red” ” 


This description is, of course, exaggerated ; but it is not entirely devoid 
of truth; for we learn that poor Mrs. Oldfield was attired after death 
“in a Holland night-dress, with tucker and double ruffles of Brussels 
lace ; of which latter material she also wore a head-dress, and a pair of 
new kid-gloves.” This a contemporary writer calls being “buried in full 
dress.” ‘“ Betty” was the ex-actress Mrs. Saunders, who resided with Nar- 
cissa, and, says Mr. Urban, “attended Mrs. Oldfield constantly, and did 
the office of priest to the last.” Whether on the terrace at Windsor, 
walking with duchesses, countesses, and the wives of English barons,— 
the whole gay group calling one another by their Christian names; or 
disinterestedly spurning the Duke of Bedford’s brilliant offers, to remain 
faithful to the general or the squire; or lying in state, in the dress we 
have described, in the Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster Abbey,—it must 
be conceded that to Mrs. Oldfield was given an amount of honour and 
consideration which no other actress has received before or since. In 
later days, Kitty Clive spoke of the fine folk her fair predecessor mixed 
with as “damaged quality ;” and later still, the second Mrs. Barry did 
not value such companionship at a “pin’s fee.” But “ Narcissa” drew 
from it many an illustration which she transported to the stage; and 
that her disposition was not spoilt thereby, we may infer from the sor- 
row her death occasioned in many a humble and virtuous home, and 
from the eagerness with which the public flocked to pay respectful hom- 
age to their lost favourite’s remains. 

Robert Wilks, who threw up a Dublin government clerkship—by 
which, as he once said to Cibber, his “ successor made 50,0001.”—that 
he might accept, and marry on, an engagement at Drury Lane of fifteen 
shillings a week, from which half-a-crown was to be deducted for in- 
struction in dancing—was, when he became manager, a stanch friend 
of Mrs. Oldfield’s. When Mrs. Rogers—a lady who would play none 
but virtuous characters—found that “Narcissa’” was cast for Andromache, 
to which part she herself laid claim, “she raised a posse of profligates, 
fond of tumult and riot, who made such a commotion in the house, 
that the court hearing of it, sent four of the royal messengers and a 
strong guard to suppress all disorder ;” and, to the infinite chagrin of 
Cibber and his partners, an audience of 150/. had to be dismissed. To 
this Wilks nothing came amiss in the way of work. Cibber styled him 
“bustle-master general of the company,” but at the same time cannot 
speak too highly of his unwearied zeal unselfishly exercised for the 
general good. He loved acting for acting’s sake ; had so good a memory 
that in forty years he was never once forgetful of a single word of his 
parts, and even took the trouble of writing out the “ bills of the play;” 
for which duty, by the way, he charged 50/. a year. He was the bosom 
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friend of Farquhar, and, indeed, made his greatest hits in the Sir Harry 
Wildair, Mirabel, Captain Plume, and Archer of that dramatist. In 
private life he was generous to prodigality; and his villa at Isleworth 
was always open to the indigent relatives which, says his biographer, 
“few Irish gentlemen are without.” When Farquhar, at the end of his 
gay but chequered career, lay dying, in 1707, he wrote this note to 
Wilks: 

“DeraR Bos,—I have not any thing to leave thee to perpetuate 
my memory but two helpless girls. Look upon them sometimes, and 
think of him that was, to the last moment of his life, thine,‘ 

“GEORGE FARQUHAR.” 


The actor did not disappoint his friend’s expectations, and the chil- 
dren were duly cared for. The death of Wilks (after a short illness and 
four doctors, in September 1732), and the withdrawal of Cibber, left the 
theatres in some confusion. Highmore, now chief patentee, in vain 
brought out Macklin at Drury Lane. Theophilus Cibber, with other 
seceders, opened the Haymarket against him, under the title of “ Come- 
dians of His Majesty’s Revels;” and, despite the sunshine of Kitty 
Clive, and the beauty of Mrs. Horton, old Drury was kept open at a 
heavy weekly loss. Meanwhile Quin shed a glory on Covent Garden, 
though he had not yet achieved the high position from which he was 
only deposed by the advent of Garrick. Quin’s mother was the wife of 
two husbands. Years after the first had abandoned her, she married 
James Quin, a barrister of good Irish family, and the father of the actor. 
After the birth of the latter, the truant husband suddenly reappeared, 
carried off the boy’s mother as his own lawful wife, and so deprived the 
boy himself of a considerable inheritance, which passed to the heir-at- 
law. This threw Quin, at the age of twenty-one, on the Dublin boards, 
where he played small parts with such propriety, that, on the recom- 
mendation of Chetwood, the prompter, he was received, still as a pro- 
bationer, into the company of Drury Lane. When, one night in 1716, 
Mills, the most ferocious of Bajazets, was suddenly taken ill, and the 
run of the revived Zamerlane threatened with interruption, Quin was 
induced, most reluctantly, to read the part. He did this with conscien- 
tiousness and judgment; and received so many marks of approval, that 
he made himself master of the words by the following night ; and when 
the curtain fell, found himself so famous, that the great Mr. Mills paid 
him the compliment of speedily getting well. His success in this part 
cost another actor—Bowen—his life. Quin, taunted with tameness in 
Bajazet, retorted by speaking disparagingly of Bowen in Jacomo in the 
Libertine, and, worse than all, the company present agreed with the ad- 
verse criticism. Politics were interpolated into the discussion ; and the 
disputants parted angrily, only to meet more incensed. After passing 
from tavern to tavern on the invitation of Bowen, they at length found 
a room suitable for “ fighting it out ;’ whereupon Bowen immediately 
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fastened the door, clapped his back against it, and, drawing his sword, 

threatened to run Quin through the body if he did not draw too, and 
defend himself. Remonstrance was useless ; and the latter confined his 
swordsmanship to keeping Bowen off. But it was no use; the outraged 
Jacomo impetuously pressed forward, until he fell mortally wounded. 
Before his death, however, he justly but generously took the blame of 
the whole transaction on himself; and this, with corroborative evidence, 
secured the acquittal of Quin on his trial for manslaughter. Kind- 
hearted, but hot-blooded, it was Quin’s hard fate to kill two actors, and 
to well-nigh prove the death of a third. When, in 1718, he was playing 
Cato at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the little Welsh actor Williams, who played 
Decius, in delivering the line, “ Ceesar sends health to Cato,” pronounced 
the last name so affectedly,—something like “ Keeto,”—that Quin irri- 
tably replied, “ Would he had sent a better messenger!” More than 
this, whenever Williams repeated the name (i. e. in nearly every sentence 
of his scene with Cato), Quin looked at him so hard at the moment of 
mispronunciation, that the secondary player was almost beside himself 
with rage. He waited in the green-room for Quin, who came off at the 
end of two scenes more, after uttering—as the event proved ominously 
—the word “death.” The irascible Welshman accused Cato of making 
him ridiculous in the eyes of the audience, and demanded the satisfac- 
tion which gentlemen who wore swords were in the habit of giving each 
other. This Quin laughed off for the moment; but Williams would not 
be appeased, and after the play lay in wait for his satirist in the Covent- 
Garden Piazza. Again was Quin compelled to draw in self-defence ; 
and, after a few passes, Williams lay lifeless on the flagstones, and Quin 
was in the hands of the watch. Inquiry absolved him from blame; and 
he suffered no punishment beyond his own regrets at having taken a 
fellow-creature’s life. It was some years later that his outspoken con- 
demnation of Theophilus Cibber’s scoundrelly conduct to his beautiful 
and accomplished wife led to swords being drawn (again in the Piazza), 
and to slashes across the arms and fingers being exchanged, until the 
bystanders interfered. 

Quin was excellent in Henry VIII., Volpone, Glo’ster, the Old 
Bachelor, and “all the Falstaffs.” In Macheath, and some other 
operatic parts, he played and sang extremely well; and his principal 
failures were Macbeth, Othello, Richard, Lear, and Young Bevil. The 
expression of the tender as well as of the violent emotions of the heart 
were beyond his reach; and the plain and the familiar better became 
him than either the striking or the vigorous. Hence he was vanquished 
in his rivalry with Garrick ; and his continuing to play high tragedy in 
opposition to the latter and Barry, is quoted as a censure on his judg- 
ment and self-knowledge. Still, from the retirement of Booth till the 
coming of Garrick, he scarcely had a rival; and we can hardly wonder 
that he should have been tempted into false prophesying by the success 
of the latter. Quin predicted that Garrick, in founding a new religion, 
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like Whitfield, would be followed for a time, but that in the end people 
would all come to church again ; and this epigram was written when the 
speech got wind : 
“Pope Quin, who damns all churches but his own, 

Complains that heresy affects the town ; 

That Whitfield Garrick now misleads the age, 

And taints the sound religion of the stage. 

‘Schism,’ he cries, ‘ has turned the nation’s brain ; 

But eyes will open, and to church again.’ 

Thou great infallible, forbear to roar ; 

Thy bulls and errors are revered no more. 

When doctrines meet with general approbation, 

It is not heresy, but reformation.” 


Quin has left some reputation both as a humorist and as an epicure (when 
his servant called him in the morning, and said there was no John Dory 
in the market, he turned lazily round with a “Call me again to-morrow”). 
His passages of arms with Bishop Warburton are quoted with warm 
approval by Horace Walpole. In company at Bath, the bishop spoke in 
support of prerogative, when Quin said, ‘‘ Pray, my lord, spare me. You 
are not acquainted with my principles. Iam a republican ; and perhaps 
I even think that the execution of Charles I. might be justified.” “ Ay!” 
said Warburton, “by what law?” “By all the laws he had left them,” 
replied Quin ; and Walpole saw the sum of the whole controversy couched 
in those eight monosyllables. The bishop thought otherwise, and “would 
have got off upon judgments.” He bade the player remember that all 
the regicides came to violent ends (“a lie, but no matter”). “I would 
not advise your lordship,” said Quin, “to make use of that inference ;: 
for, if I am not mistaken, that was the case of the twelve Apostles.” 
No wonder that Warburton disliked Quin, and that, when they were 
fellow-guests at the house of Ralph Allen, of Prior Park, Bath (the ori- 
ginal of Fielding’s Squire Allworthy, and the uncle of Warburton’s wife), 
the bishop, seldom courteous to any man, treated Quin with offensive 
patronage, and endeavoured to make him feel the difference between 
them. It was at Allen’s house that Warburton (after rebuking the actor 
for his too luxurious way of living) requested him, as he could not see 
him on the stage, to recite some passages from dramatic authors, in pre- 
sence of a large company assembled in the drawing-room. After a well- 
simulated hesitation, Quin delivered passages from Venice Preserved ; 
and in reciting the lines, 
“ Honest men 


Are the soft easy cushions on which knaves 
Repose and fatten,” 


looked so pointedly at “honest men” to Allen, and at “knaves” to War- 
burton, that the company were delighted, and the bishop never asked for 
a taste of the actor’s quality again. Quin’s jests with Peg Woffington, 
his quarrel and successful wit-tourney with Foote, his unostentatious 
benevolence, and his true kindliness of heart, are all pleasantly promi- 
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nent. “ With a bottle of claret and a full house,” he was as Fat Jack 
unapproachable; and it is noteworthy that he was the first English 
actor who received 50/. a night,—though those nights could not have 
been very frequent, for his professional income never exceeded 1000/. a 
year. Not a friend he possessed, nor a servant who had been faithful to 
him, was forgotten in his will; and he, with characteristic conscientious- 
ness, bequeathed his watch to an individual he did not like, rather than 
break an “imprudent promise” he had made. 

Let us here note parenthetically that to Fielding, and satire at the 
Haymarket, were due the first licensers of plays. Sir Robert Walpole, 
satirised as Quidnunc in the Historical Register for 1736, winced as 
much as the audience laughed. The government had for some time 
contemplated placing additional restrictions on the stage; and when 
Giffard officiously showed the manuscript of the Golden Rump to the 
Lord Chamberlain, he was so shocked at its satire that the bill for gagging 
the stage was at once proceeded with. Indecorously hurried through the 
Commons, it met with strong opposition from Chesterfield in the Lords, 
who maintained that what wasseditious to act would be seditious to print, 
and that this bill was a side-blow aimed at the liberty of the press. He 
protested against so much power being placed in the hands of one man, 
and maintained that Parliament had no right to put an excise upon 
genius. ‘ Wit, my lords,” said he finely, “is the property of those who 
have it, and too often the only property they have to depend on. It is 
indeed but a precarious dependence. Thank God! we, my lords, have a 
dependence of another kind.” This pointed remonstrance was unavailing. 
The bill passed; and in the following year Chetwynd was appointed 
licenser of plays, with a salary of 400/. per annum, and Odell deputy- 
licenser, with a salary of 2007. 

But a charming lady craves our notice; and we gladly leave the dry 
atmosphere of the senate, to make way for an actress whose name is 
almost as familiar to the general public as Nell Gwyn’s, and whose 
charity is at this moment working practical benefits in the asylum she 
endowed.* 

Fair and frail Margaret Woffington—the daughter of an Irish brick- 
layer, the pupil of a French rope-dancer, and, eventually, the darling of 
English society, and one of the most popular members of the Beef-Steak 
Club—played Macheath as a child in a booth, and from the age of seven- 
teen to twenty was on the Dublin boards. Here (despite her harsh and 
unmanageable voice) her success was so great,—in characters ranging 
from Ophelia to Sir Harry Wildair,—that she was engaged in 1740 by 
Rich for Covent Garden, where, in the last-named character, she held 
the town spell-bound for weeks. One susceptible damsel, believing “ Sir 
Harry” to be a man, made him an offer of marriage ; and though Wal- 





* Almshouses at Teddington. 
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pole, writing at this time, asserts that she is “a bad actress, but has 
life,” and his friend Conway, while confessing that “all the town was in 
love with her,” describes her as an “impudent Irish-faced girl,”—yet 
even these fastidious gentlemen became converted, and Walpole himself 
speaks subsequently of her excellent acting. The most beautiful and 
least vain woman of her day, unaffectedly charitable, clever, vivacious, 
and affable,—no wonder that her company was sought by “men of the 
first rank and distinction,” and by “persons of the gravest character.” 
Tradition says, that when she and Garrick were living together, they 
alternately supplied the expenses of the household, each being at the 
head of the latter for a month. During Garrick’s term, the table was 
but moderately supplied ; but when the beautiful “Peg” was hostess, 
there was a banquet and brilliant company daily. “Is not this tea 
stronger than usual, madam ?” said Johnson, visiting at the house during 
Margaret’s month ; “it’s as red as blood.” Whereupon, we are told, the 
liberal lady significantly smiled. Outspoken independence was one of 
the great points in her character. Once, when advertised to appear in a 
favourite part, she pleaded indisposition, and declined to go to the theatre. 
The next night, on coming on as Lady Jane Grey, she was greeted with 
a storm of hisses, and a demand that she should “beg pardon.” Zhen 
she walked off the stage in magnificent scorn, and when, not without 
difficulty, she had been induced to return, she calmly faced her excited 
audience with a “now then” sort of look, and tacitly said, “On or off; 
it must be as you please; to me it is a matter of perfect indifference.” 
The treatment was successful, and up to the time of her last appearance 
she had nothing but pettings from her audiences. This was in Rosalind 
in 1767. When she came off early in the fifth act, she complained 
suddenly of being ill; but rallied, changed her dress, and once more 
trod the stage defiantly of fate. Again she yielded to the coming 
blow; but her self-will carried her to the epilogue; and she had 
begun with awful gaiety the words: “If I were among you, I’d kiss 
as many of you as had beards that pleased me—” when the once 
saucy tongue was smitten with paralysis, and Margaret Woffington, 
with a shriek of abject terror, and amid the cries of a commiserating 
audience, disappeared from the stage for ever. In the meridian of her 
beauty, but weary of her calling, and ashamed of her life, poor Mar- 
garet died, penitently and slowly, at Teddington ; so slowly, that the 
end did not come until three years after she was dead to the stage. 

We have only space for passing notice of one of her old managers, 
Colley Cibber, perhaps the “best abused” actor of his time. Determined 
to succeed in life, he did succeed, and was denounced in consequence as an 
ass and a knave, both by those who failed, and those who suffered from 
his sarcastic and unsparing tongue. He married, and married happily, 
on a pound a week, and a supplemental twenty pounds a year from his 
father; and when, after his hit in Congreve’s Lord Touchwood, his 
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salary was raised a few shillings a week, his young wife danced around 
him at this prospect of Golconda. But it was his Fondlewife, based on 
a strict imitation of Doggett, undertaken at a few hours’ notice, and 
played with Doggett himself in the front row of the pit, that set the 
house in an uproar of perplexity and delight. Next, he triumphed as 
an author. He had the wit to see that a piece wherein the husband 
was neither a dupe nor a dolt would be a not unacceptable novelty to 
a public gasping for a purer air, and weary of the contented cudgellings, 
and abject abasement, with the representation of which it had been for 
many years regaled. He wrote Love’s last Shift, and had the gratifica- 
tion of contributing by his own acting to its success. As a critic, he was 
unrivalled; and though, for his adaptation of Shakespeare’s Richard III, 
he has been denounced as virulently as if he had committed some social 
crime, it should be remembered that his version has ever since kept the 
stage, and is acted by some of the chief believers in the pure inspiration 
of Shakespeare’s text. In short, Cibber, as the most successful and pros- 
perous of English managers, as the only English actor who was ever 
created poet-laureate, or elected a member of White’s Club, merits, de- 
spite an over-fondness for gambling and philandering, a hearty tribute of 
respect for the manly, earnest qualities which built up his fortune and 
established his success. “I am glad to see you looking so well, sir,” said 
Horace Walpole to him, on his last birthday. ‘“ Egad, sir,” replied the 
old gentleman, all diamonded, and powdered, and dandified, “ at eighty- 
four, it’s well for a man that he can look at all.” Soon after this he 
was carried to sleep with kings and heroes in Westminster Abbey. 
David Garrick, that “abridgment of all that was pleasant in man,” 
leapt almost at a bound into fame and prosperity. Even Foote said 
kindly, “ the hound has something clever, but, &c.;”’ Cibber thought him 
“well enough ;” and Walpole, who never liked him, was constrained to 
admit that he was “ good and various.” Because he never allowed his 
judgment to be overpowered by his emotions, Johnson thought there 
was all head and no heart in his acting; and when, conversing at a side- 
wing with Murphy, Garrick complained, “You two talk so loud, you 
destroy my feelings,” his old Lichfield friend growled out contemptu- 
ously, “ Punch has no feelings!” Of his successful rivalry to Quin; of 
their playing together for the first time in The Fair Penitent, when the 
shouts of the audience, before they were permitted to speak, made Quin 
change colour, and Garrick himself embarrassed; of the jealous deprecia- 
tion against which he had to struggle; of the generous help he was ever 
ready to give his brethren; and of the vast social and professional tri- 
umphs he was fated to accomplish,—we have ample particulars. Perhaps 
the highest compliment he ever received was at the hands of Parliament. 
One night in 1777 he was the sole occupant of the gallery during a 
fierce discussion between two members, one of whom noticing his pre- 
sence, moved that the gallery should be cleared. Whereupon Burke, 
Fox, and Townshend appealed to the house, whether it would be becom- 
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ing to disturb the great master of eloquence, from whom they had learnt 
many a grace of oratory; and the result was, that Garrick was exempted 
from the general order that strangers should leave the House. 

But we have lingered so long over other of “ their majesties’ servants,” 
that we are perforce compelled to bring this paper to a close. Fain would 
we have quoted at length Dr. Doran’s faithful analysis of the character 
of witty, unprincipled, laughter-compelling, plagiarising Foote ; of beau- 
tiful, imperious, blue-eyed George Anne Bellamy, who, after a life of 
gorgeous and profligate extravagance, became a poor bailiff-persecuted, 
famishing wretch, who stole down the muddy steps of Old Westminster 
Bridge to drown herself in the Thames; of poor Perdita Robinson, the 
abandoned of Prince “ Florizel,” who cut her in the Park a few months 
after he had vowed a deathless love; of well-born Kitty Clive, the queen 
of hoydens and chambermaids, and the friend and neighbour of Walpole 
at Strawberry Hill; of irritable, restless, sarcastic Charles Macklin, who 
commenced life first as a saddler’s apprentice, then as a porter at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and who, after years of mediocrity, astonished the pro- 
fession and the critics by his successfully playing Shylock as a serious 
character (a novelty!), and who died after a theatrical life (not reckoning 
the strolling period) of sixty-four years’ duration ; of Mrs. Siddons, from 
her lady’s-maid days to her mighty Shakesperian successes ; of her bro- 
thers the Kembles, with their anachronisms in “ make-up” (John Kem- 
ble originally played Hamlet with the Order of the Garter beneath his 
knee), their little slips of the tongue (Charles once unconsciously trans- 
posed tivo letters, and said, “Shall I lay surgery on my poll ?” for “ Shall 
I lay perjury on my soul?’’), and the sublimity and grandeur of their 
creations ; of their contemporary, erratic, tipsy George Frederick Cooke, 
who said in early life to John Kemble, “ Hark ye, Black Jack: hang 
me, if I don’t make you tremble in your pumps one day yet!” and who 
kept his word ; of ever-popular, arch, buoyant Mrs. Jordan (whose real 
name was Francis, who never married, and who styled herself Mrs. 
Jordan only because her Irish manager had playfully termed her flight 
over the Channel “crossing Jordan”); of Edmund Kean, from his 
mother-deserted childhood, his friendless booth-tumbling youth, up to 
his electric success, his errors, and his decline. But for all these, and a 
thousand and one other germane matters, we must refer our readers to 
the books themselves. 

Our task is over, and we rise from its accomplishment with augmented 
respect for a vocation next in dignity to that of the poet; and which, 
our author informs us, in the early days of Christianity, yielded two of 
the noblest martyrs to the faith in the persons of the then renowned 
actors—Cenesius of Rome, and Gelasinus of Heliopolis. 

One word more. It is impossible to peruse Their Majesties’ Ser- 
vants without noting the artistic skill with which Dr. Doran “skates 
upon thin ice.” However delicate may be the subject with which the 
course of his history compels him to deal, it is—on the powder-and-jam 
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principle—so dexterously and euphuistically served, as to be inoffensively 
innocuous to even the most fastidious weigher of words. Thus, a round of 
hard swearing is an indulgence in “some strong expletives, not to be 
found in our best poets;” whilst the phrases, “heart and purse-destroy- 
ing Cleopatra,” “kept house together,” “the signs of matrimony were 
abundant,” and “an epithet referring to his illegitimacy,” are further 
illustrations of our meaning. The last phrase will remind some readers 
of Leigh Hunt’s description of the Duchess of Cleveland’s introduction 
to Wycherly: ‘She saluted him with the plainest title of affiliation with 
which the illegitimate of the mercenary are wont to be greeted.” 
os 











Sonnet. 


—_———— 


WHEN in the long-drawn avenues of Thought 
I halt, and look before me and behind, 
And seek what erst I all too little sought, 
Some spot secure of rest, I do not find. 
Retrace my steps I dare not, lest each nook 
I late rejected should reject me now, 
And sweetest arbours, restlessly forsook, 


No more be prone their leafage to allow. 
So to the untrod distance do I strain, 

Which seemeth ever farther to extend ; 
Desiring oft, in irritable pain, 

Premature sleep would bring that settled End, 
When I shall know it all, or else forget 
This far too little which for more doth fret. 





